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NATURE. AND CAU.*BS 

; , OF .THE ■ .,; 

WEALTH OF NATTIONSr 

CH.A.PI- I, ;,: 'U^'t:".-r 

Of the ExptnCe of public^ Worh and public 
injiitutions. 

X HE third and kft daty of the "ft^rereigti or 
commonwealth is that of ere6Ung and maintain- 
ulgthpfe{)abltc,inftitxltiol^'a^dthoiepTl[tSt^Wo^ktlV~ 
which, diaogh-.t}ib0y.Jn3ry.J7siA4h%'h}gheft degree 
advantageous to a great fociety, are, however, 
of fuch ■.a::jratnretftHa4:i.thff>^^fofit9«buta'>rie^er 
tepa^theevpenfihtGrany^iacKvidtidtrof^^^lnitttK 
beri of, individu^kv' and' which' it tthar^f^e' can^' 

W. ofN.i. t 
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9 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 

nomber of individuals 'flftnld ere£l or maintain. 
The performance of thi8_ duty requires too* very 
dilfereiif de^i^es g^ ex^^nfe '•iiV the dlfferait pe- 
riods of fociety. 

After the publJC-inftittt^ioni and public worfca 
neceffary for the defence of the fociety, and for 
the adrfiiSffi-ition df juftitfe, both of which have 
already been mentioned, the other works and 
inftitutions of this ftihd -ate chiefly thofe for 
facilitatine tiie commerce of the fociety, and 
tilof^-fii'^ottioting theinftro^on of the people. 
The inftirutions for inftruflion are of two kinds; 
thofe for' tiTe education oT the youth , and thofe 
for the inftruiljon of-pepple,^ ai] ages. The 
confideradon «/ the manner in'vfhicK the expenfe 
of thofe different forts of public works and infti- 
tutioni may be thoft' p/bp*riy defrayed, wUl 
divide this third partL.of the„prefent chapter into 
three different articl^. 
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Of the public Works and InJiUutions for facilitating- 
•:'.• . }.. ihe CbmnKTce of the Society. 

J^^/^ti^/M^e which are neeeffary for fdcUU 
-.y..i<^ 'i '-tiOtitig Ccjnmeree in. Generals ■' 

1 T JfiASt utibe j Are^on^ and maintenance of this' 
|»nbl«::!*^flnV^hJch fecilhate.tfie commerce of 
any CQi^try* fuch as good roads, ' brit%eB ,-naTi^ 
gable. (^naU^^Jbubourt, ficc, mitft reqaire v^: 
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THE WEALTH Ot NATIONS. 1 

different dcgreei of expenfe in the different pe* 
riods of fociety , is evident without any proof. ^ 
The expenfe of making and maintaining the 
public roads of any country mnft' evidently in- 
creafe with the annual prodnce of the land and 
labor of that country, of with the qaantityand 
weight -of the goods which it becomes neceflaiy 
to fetch and carry npon thofe roads;' 'TTie 
Ilrength of a bridge muft befuited to the riii'm-' 
ber and weight of the carriages, which are Irkely- 
td pafs over it The depth and the fupply of 
Water for dhElvigable canal mnft be proportioned 
to the number andtunnage ol the lighters, which 
are likely to carry goods upon it j' the exterii bf 
a harbour -to the number of the fliipping which 
are likely to take flielter in it. , ' ' "''' " 

It does- not-feem neceffary that the expenfe^f 
thofe public works (hodld be defrayed frbtn^at 
public reveniife', ai ft ts^commonly called^ %f 
which the collection and ajililication is fti iriflft' 
Countries alfigned to tht; exiicutive j)oWei". '"THS- 
greater part of fuch 'public works may' lealHy/b'A' 
fo managed , as to ' afford a particiilk]: revtHite' 
fufficientfor defraying their own expenfe' i^'WftlR' 
out bringing any burden upon'thegen:eritfreirekfd« 
of the fociety. ■•';■■ '- 

A highway, a bridge, a navigiblecaiial^fdf^ 
example, may in moft' -cafes be both tiki^ aifd 
maintained by a fmall toll upotf th^' Carri^^£s^ 
which make nfe of them ; a hartjour j 'fey > (no-* 
derate .port-duty upon the tonnage , of th6 fliip- . 
ping which ibad'jDir unload in it. Theco&iagei^' 
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4 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 

another iiiftitation for facilitating commerce , in 
many countries , not only de&ays itsownexpenfe^ 
but affords a fmall revenue or feignorage to the 
Sovereign. .The poft-office, another inftitotion 
fisr the fame purpofe, over and above defraying 
its ovvA. expenfe , affords' in almoft all countries a 
very cgnl^derable revenue to the fovereign. 
, \^hen. tlije carriages wluch pafs over a high- 
way, f}T a bridge , and the lighters which fail upon 
a navigable canal, pay toll in proportion to their 
weight or their tunnage, they pay for the main- 
. tenance of thofe public works exa£ily in pro- 
portion to the wear and tear which they occafion 
of them., . It feems fcarce pollible to invent a 
JXUke , equitable way of maintaining fuch works. 
This tax or" toll too , though it is advanced by 
thje .carriei; y is finally paid by the confumer , to 
w)ionuit mufl always be charged ia the. price,. of 
^ gpods., As, the.^jfp^nfe pf carriage, how- 
ev^p, f^ T^^fY mu^h reduced by means of fuch 
nuhlic JYp];ks ,, the^go^ds, notwtthftanding the 
tpil»,iCome.c'heap^f,^tQi^he confumer than they 
could QthRpwife have done ; their price not being 
fo muclvfajfed by, the toll, as it is lowered by 
ttx^ cheapnels of the carriage. The perfon who 
finally pays this tax , therefore , gains by the ap- 
lofes by the payment of 
Sly in proportion to hi% 
more than a part of that 
to give pp in order to 
impofEble to imagine a 
af raifuig ^ tax.. .. 
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THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 5 

When the toll npon carriages of laitury , npoii 
coaches, poft-chaifes, kc.'is madefomevrhathigher - 
in proportion to theif weight, than npoili carriage* 
of necelTary nfe, fnch as- carts, waggons^ -Scc. thd 
indolence -and vanity of the rich' is itiade tb cont- 
tribute in a Tery eafy manner to the'relief of th* 
poor, by rendering cheaper the tranl^pdrattonof 
heavy goods toall'thedifferentpartsoftbecOtKltry: 

When high roads, btfdges ,' canals y &c. are ta 
this manner made and fappcMted by the earAmerce 
which is carried on by means of therh, ihey'cail be 
made only where that commerce requires' them^ 
and confequently where it is proper to nlak« them. 
Their expenfe too , their grandeor and magnifi- 
cence , mull be Tutted to what thdt commerce can 
afford to pay. They mnft be made confe^Oently 
as it is propertomaJLe-them. Amagnificenthigh 
road cannot be made through a defeit country 
where there is little or no commerce, tor -merely 
becaufe it happens to lead to the country, villa of 
the intendant of the province ^ ortothatoffom>s 
great lord to whom the intendant finds It conve- 
nient to make his conrt. A great bridge cannot 
be thrown over a river at a place where ttobody 
pafTes , or merely to erobelliUi the vi4w firsm th« 
•windows of a neighbouring palace: things'which 
fometimes happen, in countries where works of this 
lind arecarried-on by any other revenue than that 
which they themfelves are capable of affording. 

In feveral different parts of Eu^c^e' the toll 
or lock-duty upon a "canal Js -th« 'property of 
private perfons , whofe .private, intercft pbl^et 
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6 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 

them to keep ap thd canal. If it ia not kept in 
tolerable.order, the navigation neceffarily ceafes 
altpgethw., and along with it the whole profit 
«vhich they can make hy the tolls. If thofe toUi 
were.put under the management of commifllonerB, 
ivho had themfelves no intereft in them, they ntight 
Ibe.'leftjattentiTe to the maintenance of the worki 
"Vvhieh prodnced them. The canal of L^ngaedoc 
coft the kti^g of France and the province upwards 
ofthificwn millionsoflivres, which (at twenty-eight 
livies the markof filver, the value of French money 
intjie end ofthelaft cenmry) amounted to upwaid* 
pf nine hundred thoufand pounds fterling. When 
that gre^^t >vork was hnilhed , the mt^ likely 
Viethod, it was found, of keeping it in conftant 
repair was to ttiake a prefent of the tolls t)0 Hiqnet 
the engineer, who planned and condnfled the 
work. Thofe tolls conftitute at prefent a very 
Urge eftate to the different branches of the fitmrly 
of that gentleman, who have, therefore, a great 
inter^ to keep thp work in conftant repair. But 
had- thofe tolls beenpatunder the management of 
commifhohers , who had no fuch intereft , they 
might perhaps have been diflipated in ornamental 
and onnecelTary expenfes , while themoft ellential 
parts of the work Were allowed to go to ruin. 
: The tolls for the maintenance of a high road, 
cannot with any fafety be made the property of 
private perfoni. A high road , though entirely 
neglefted, docs not become altogether impaOkble, 
thongh a canal does. The proprietors of tho 
tolls upon a high load, theiefore , might n^le£i , 
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THE WEALTH OF NATtONJ. i 

altogether the repair of the road, an iT'yet cbnti< 
nue to levy very nearly 'the ' fame tolls. _ It ii 
proper,' therefore, that the tolls for the mainte- 
nance of fuch a work flioald be put under di? 
management of commiHioners or troAees. 

In Great Britain , the abnfes which the trafteef 
have committed in themanagementbfthofetolli j 
have in many cafes been very juftly complained 
of. At many turnpikes , it has been faid , the 
money levied is more than double of what is ne- 
ceffary for executing , in the completeft manner » 
the work which is often executed in a very flovenly 
manner, andfometimes not executed at all. The 
fy/lem of repairing the high roads by tolls of thi» 
kind , it muft be obferved , is not of very .long 
ftanding. We fliould not wonder, therefore, if itlias 
not yet been brought to that degree of perfeflion of ' 
which it feems capable. If mean and improper per- 
fons are frequently appointed truftees ; and if proper 
courts of infpedion and account have not yet Iwen 
cftabliniedforcontrolling their cbndufl, arid for re- 
ducing the tolls to what is barely fiifficient forexecut- 
ing the work to be done by them ; the recency of the 
inflitution bothaccounts and apologizes forthofede^ 
fefls, of which ,' by the wifdom of parliament , the 
greater part may m due tiine be gradu'ally remitted. 
The money levied at tl>e different .turnpikes 
in Great Britain is fuppofed to exceed fo mudt 
^vhat is neceflary for repairing thetoads , thitthe 
favings', which , m if h proper oscondifty, might be 
made from it, have been confidered, even byfome 
\roinifters, as a Very great refouice which might at 
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fome time, or another be applied to the exigenciea- 
of tji^ flate. Government , it has been faid, by 
taking the ' management of the turnpikes into iti 
own hands, and by employing the foldien, who 
Would work for a ' very fmall addition to their 

- pay, cbu\d keep the roads in good order at a 
inijch lefs ejtpenfe than it can be done by truftees , 
who have no other workmen to employ, butfuch 
SB derive their whole fubfiflence from their wages, 
A great revenue, halfamiUion, perhaps^, it has 
"been pretended , might in this manner be gained 
without laying any new burden upon the people ; ' 
and the turnpike roads might be made to contri- 
bute to the general expenfe of the ftate , in the 
fame manner as thepoA-office does at prefent. 
' That a cbnfiderable revenue might be gained 
^nthis manner, Ihavenodotibt, though probably 

N 'tiot lie uch , as the projet^ors of this plan 
"have f . The plan itfelf, however, feem» 
liable- il .very' important obje^ions. 
' Firfl tolls which are levied at the turn- 
pikes I -ver be confidered as one of the 

lefources for fupplying the exigencies of the ftate, 
"they would certainly be augmented as thofe 
'exigencies were fuppofed to require. According 
lo the policy' of Great Britain , therefore, they 

* Since publishing the two Grit eJitioni of this book , I 
'kave got good reafuni to beUeve that all the tnroplke tolls 
levied in GrtatBritiln do not produce a neat rerenue that 
itinoiiiitt to hqlf a tnillipn t a fapt which , nnder the manasQ- 
,ineat of Goyetninent, vronld not he fufficient to keep in ie{|9if 
fivt ai the principal roads ia the kingdom. 
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THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 9 

wonld probably be augmented ' very faft. The 
facility with which a great revenue could be 
drawn from them , would probably encourage 
adminiftration to recur very frequently to this 
refouFce. Though it may , perhaps » be more 
than doubtful, whether half a million could by 
Any ceconomy be faved out of the.prefent tolls, 
it canfcarce be doubted but that a million might 
be faved out of them , if they were doubled ; and 
perhapB two millions, if they were tripled*. Thia 
great revenue too might b6 levied without the 
appointment of a finglenew officer to colledl and 
receive it. But the turnpike tolls being continually 
angmented in this manner, inftead of ^cilitating 
the inland commerce of the country , as at prefent j 
would foon become a very great encamberance 
upon it The expenfe of tranfporting all heavy 
goods from one part of the country to another 
would foon be fo much increafed j the market 
for all fiich goods, confequently , wonld foon be 
fo much narrowed ; that their prodn£lion would 
be in a great meafure difcouraged , and the moft 
important branches of the domeflic induilry of 
the country annihilated altogether. 

Secondly , a tax upon carriages in proportion 
to their weight, though a very equal tax when 
applied to the fole purpofe of repairing the roads, 
is a very unequal one , when applied to any other 
purpofe , or to iiipply the common exigencies of 
the ftate. When it is applied to the fole purpofe 
* 1 have nov good realbns to believa that aU theCe con- 
jtAaral [nnu an by mHih toa larso, 
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10 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 

above mentioned, 'each carriage is fuppofed to' 
pay exa^ly for the wear and tear which that 
carriage occafions of the roads. But when it ii 
applied to any other purpofe, each carriage ii 
fappored to pay fot more than that wear and tear, 
and contribntes to the fupply of fome other exi- 

' gency of th^ ftate. But a> the turnpike toll raifes 
the price of goods in proportion to their weight, 
and not to their value , it i> chiefly paid by the 
confumers of coarfe and bulky , not by thofe of 
preciouiandlightcommoditie8.Whateverexigency 
oftheftate, therefore, this tax might be intended, 
to fupply, that exigency would bechieflyfuppHed 
at the expenfe of the podr, not of the rich; at 
the expenfe of thofe who are leaft able to fupply 
it, not of thofe who are moft able. 

Thirdly , if government flionld at any time 
negleA the reparation of the high roads, it would 

' be ftill more difficult, than it is at prefent, to 
compel the proper application of any part of the 
turnpike tolls. A large revenue might thus be 
levied 'upon' the people, without any part of it 
being applied to the only purpof« to which a 
revenue levied iti'this manner ought ever to be 
applied. Ifthemeannefs and poverty ofthetraftees 
of tnmpike roads render it fometimes difficult at 
prefent to oblige them to repair their wrong; 
their wealth and greatnefs would render it ten 
times more fo in the cafe wljich is here fuppofed. 
In France, the funds deftined for the reparation 
of the high roadsare nnder the immediate dire^itin 
of the executive power. Thofe funds confiR', 
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partly in a certain number of days labor which 
the coantry people are in moft parti of Europ* 
obliged tugive to the reparation of the highways; 
and partly in fuch a portion of the general revenue 
of the flate at the bng chulfet to fpare ficom hit 
other expenfea. 

By the ancient law of France, aa well as by that 
of moft other parts of Europe , the labor of th« 
country people was under the dire^ion of a local 
or provincial m^Aracy, which had no immediate 
dependency upon the king'i council. But by the 
prefent prance both the labor of the coantry 
people » and whatever other fund the Ung may 
chufe to aflign for the reparation of the high roadc 
inany particular province or generality, are entire- 
ly nnder the management of the intendant; an 
officer whoisappointed and removed by the king'* 
council, who receives his orders from it, and is 
in conftant correfpondencf with it In the progrels 
of defpotifm the authority of the executive power 
gradually abforbs that of every other power in the 
ftate , and afTumea to itfelf the management of 
every branch of revenue which is deftined for any 
public parpofe. In France, however, the great 
poft-roads, the roadswhich make the communica'^ 
tion between the principal towns of the kingdom » 
are in general Icept in good order ; and in fome 
provinces are even a good deal fuperior to the 
greater partof the turnpike roadi of England. Bat 
what we call the crofriroads, that is, the far 
greater part of the roads, in the country, are en- 
tirely negledted^ and are in many places abfolotely 
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imptflable for any heavy carriage. In Tome 
places it is even dartgerom to travel on horfeback , 
and mnies are the only conveyance which can 
lafely betrufied. The-proud minifter of an often- 
tatious court may frf'qaentty take pleafore in exe- 
cuting a work of fplendor and magnificence, fuch 
as a great highway ; which is frequently feen by 
the principal nobilhy, ivhofe applaufes hot only 
flatter his vanity , but even contribute to fupport 
his interefl at court. But to execute a great number 
of little works, in which nothing that can be done 
can make any great appearance, or excite the 
finalleft degree of admiration in any traveller, and 
which, infliort, have nothingtorecommend them 
bat their extreme utility, is a bufinefs which 
appears in every refpe^l too mean and-paultry to 
merit the attention of fo great a magiftrate. Under 
fach anadminiftration, therefore, fuch works are 
almofl always entirely negle^ed. 

In China, and in feveral- other governments of, 
Aha , the executive power charges itfelf both with 
the reparation of the high roads, and with the main- 
tenance of the navigable canals. In theinftrudions 
which are given to the governor of each province, 
thofeobje^, it is faid, "areconilantly recommended 
to him , and the judgment which the cotnt forms 
of his cdndu£l is very much regulated by the 
attention which he appears to have paid to this 
part of his inftruAions. This branch of public 
police accordingly is faid to be very much attended 
to in all 'thole countries, but particularly in 
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China, where the high roads, and Aill mote the 
navigable canals, it is pretended, exceed very much 
every thing of the fame kind -which is known in 
Europe. The accounts of thofe works, however, 
which have been tranfmitted to 'Europe , have 
generally, been drawn up by weak and wondering 
travellers ; frequently by ftupid and lying miihona- 
riet. If they had been examined by more intelligent 
eyes , and if the accounts of them had beenreportrd 
by more bithful wimeQes , they would not, per- 
haps , appear to be fo wonderfDl. The accounc 
which Bernier gives of fome works of this kind in 
Indoftan , falls very much fhort of what had been 
reported of them byothertravellers, moredifpofed 
to the marvellous than he was. It may too, per- 
haps, be in thofe coontries, as it is inFrsnce, 
where the great roads, the great communicaiiont 
which are likely to be the fubjefls of converfation- 
at the court and in the capital', are attended to, 
and all the relt negie^ed. In China , 'befides, in 
Indollan, and in feyentl. other governments of 
Afia,\th(: revenue of.the fovereign arifes almoft 
altogether from a land-tax or land nrent,: which' 
nfqi.or falls with the rife and &U uf the anntial 
produce of the land. The great tntereft o£ the'- 
fovereign, therefore, his revenue,, is in fuch coon- 
tries ineceffarily and immediately colinefled with: 
the cultivation of the land, with, the grratnel? of^ 
its produce, and with , the value of ats produce. - 
But in order to renderthat produce b(tth:as greac 
and as valuable as pofhhte , itls.necefTiryftD pEO-' 
cure to it as extehfive a market as polEble , and 
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confequently to eftablifli the freeft , theeafiefl, and 
the leaftexpenfive communication between all the 
different parts of the country; which can be done 
only by means of the beft roads and the beft navi- 
gable canals. But the revenue of the foveretgn 
does not, in anypartofEurope, arife chiefly from 
a land-tax or land-rent. In all the great kingdoms 
of Europe, perhaps, the greater part of it may 
ultimately depend npon the produce of the land : 
But that dependency is neither fo immediate, nor 
fo evident. In Europe , therefore , the fovereign 
does not f^l himfelf fo direfUy called upon to 
promote the increafe, bodi in quandty and value, 
of the produce of the land, or, by maintaining 
good roads and canals , to provide the moft exten- 
five market for that produce. Though it ifaould 
betrue, therefore, what I apprehend is not a little 
doubtfiil, that infome parts of Afia this depart- 
ment of the public police n very properly managed 
by the executive power, there is not the leaft 
probability that, during the prefent ftate of things, 
it could be tolerably managed by that power in 
any part of Europe. 

Even thofe public M^orks which are of fach a 
nature that they cannot afford any revenue for 
maintaining themfelves , but of which the conve- 
niency is nearly confined to fome particular placo 
or diftrid, are always bitter maintained by a local 
or provincial revenue, under the management of 
a local and provincial adminiftradon , than by 
the general revenue of the flatc, of which the 
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execntive power pioft always have the manageitoent. 
Were the ftreen of London to be lighted aad 
paved at the expenfe of the treafury, is there any 
probability that they would be fo well lighted atid 
paved as they are atprefent, or even at fo fmaU 
an expenfe ? The expenfe , befide* , inftead of 
being raifed by a local tax upon the inhabttaiiti 
of each particular ftreet , parifh ^ or diftri^ in 
London ,. would , in thift cafe , be defrayed out of 
the general revenue of the Aate, and would con>' 
fequencly be raifed by a ta:; upon all the inhabit^, 
ants of the kingdom , of whom the greater part- 
derive no fort of bene5t from the lighting and 
paving of the ftreets of London. 

The abufes which fometimes creep into the local 
and provincial adminillration of a local and pro- 
vincial revenue, ho>v enormous foever they may; 
appear, are in reality, however, ftlmoft a1ways> 
very trifling, in comparifon of thofe which,«om-- 
monlytake place in .the adminiAratton and expen- 
diture of the revenue of a.great empire. They^are, 
befldes, much more eafily correded. Lfnder the 
local oi provincial adminiftration of the joftices-of 
the peace in Great. Britain ^ the fix day» labor: 
which the country people are obliged to give to 
the reparation of the highways, ia not, always 
perhaps very judicioufly applied, but it is fcarce 
ever e};a£led wilh any circumftance of cruelty op 
(^preOion. . In France, under the adminiftration of 
the intf^daQtB ( the,application is not always more- 
jqdif^ifft, and the exa^ion is frequently the molt 
cft^:^nd.oppjre0ire. Such .corral} as they are 
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called , make one of the principal inftruments eF 
tyranny by which thofe oflicen chaAife any parifh 
<» comftiunante which has had (he misfortune to 
fill! under their difpleafure. 

Of the Public Works and Injlttulions which are 
y neceffary for facilitating particMlar Sranches of 
Commerce, 

T.H £ objeii of the pnblic works and inftitutions 
above mentioned is to facilitate commerce in 
general. Bat in order to facilitate {omt particular 
branches of it, particular inttimtions are neceffary, 
\irhtch again require a particular and extraordinary 
expenfe. 

' Some particular branches of commerce , which 
are carried on with barbarous and uncivilized' 
nations, require extraordinary proteflioh. An- 
ordinary Aore or counting -honfe could give 
little fecurity to the good» of the merchants who' 
trade to the weftem coaft of Africa. To defend 
them from the barbarous natives, it is iieceffary 
that the place where they are depofited, £hould 
be, in fome meafure, fortified. The diforders 
in the ^government of Indoftan have been fup- 
pofed to render a like precautiort neceffary eveir 
among-. that mild and gentle people; and it wat- 
under. i»'«tence of fecuring their peribra and pro- . 
perty from violence j that both the Englifli and 
French Eaft India Cumpantes were ^allowed to 
erefl the firft forts which they poffeffed In that 
country. Among other nations , ^vhofe vigorooB 
government will fnfFer .no, ftiangen to pc^S^ ■ 
any 
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any fortified place within theif territoty ^ if may 
be necedafy to tvaintain fome ambaflador, mi* 
nifter , or conful , who may both decide , accord-- 
itfg to their own cuftoms, the differences arifing 
among his own cdnntrymen ; and , in their difputea 
with the natives, may, by means of his public 
thara£ler, interfere With more authority, and 
afford them a more powerful proteAion , than 
they could expeft from any private man. The 
interefts of commerce have firequently made it 
neceflary to maintain minlflers in foreign coun- 
tries, where the parpofes , either of war or al-* 
liance , would not have required any. The com- 
merce of the Turkey Company fii'fl occafioned 
the edabltQiment of an ordinary ambalTador at 
Conftantinople. The firft Englifh embdlTiea to 
RuiTia arofe altogether from commercial interefts. 
The conftant interference which thofe interefts 
neceflarily occafioned between the fubjefta of the 
different ftates of Europe , has probably introduced 
the cuftom ofkeeping, in all neighbouftng countries, 
ambatfadors or minifters conftantly refident even 
in the rime of peace. This cuftom, unknown to an- 
cient times, feems not to be older than the end of the 
fifteenthor beginning of the fixteenth century ; that 
is, than the time when commerce firft began to 
extend itfelf to the greater part of the nations of 
Europe and when they firft began to attend to 
its interefts. 

It feems not nnreafonable , that the extra- 
ordinary expenfe, which the protedlion of any 
particular branch of commerce may occafion, 
}V. o/N. ^. a 
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fliouldJt)e defrayed hy a Inoderate tax npon that 
particular branch ; by a mpderate fine, for example, 
to be paid by the traders when they hrft enter into 
it, or, what is more equal, by a particular duty 
of fo much per cent, upon the goods which they 
eitherimportintojor export out of, the particular 
countries with which it ia carried on. The pro* 
te^ion ol^ade in general , from piratet and free* 
booters , is faid to have given occafion to the firll 
inftitution of the duties of cuftoms. But, if it 
was thought reafonable to lay a general tax upon 
trade , in order to defray the expenfe of prote^ 
ing trade in general , it iliould feem equally rea- 
fonable to lay a particular tax upon a particular 
branch of trade, in order to defray the extra- 
ordinary expenfe of protedting that branijh. 

The protection of trade in general has always 
been conlidered as effential to the defence of the 
commonwealth , and , upon that account , a n«- 
ceffary part of the duty of the executive power. 
The coUeflion and application of the general duties 
ofcnftoms, therefore, have alwaya been left to that 
power. But the proie^ion ofany particular branch 
of trade is a part of the general projeAion of trade ; . 
apart, therefore, pf the duty of that power; and 
if nations always afted confiftently i the particular 
duties leTied for the purpofes of fuch particular pro- 
teflion , (hould alwaya have been left equally to 
its difpofal. But inthisrefpeit, as well as in many- 
others, nations have not always afled confiftently; 
and in the greater part of the commercial Itates of 
Europe, particular companiesofmerchantsha,ve had 
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tlie addrefa to perfuade the legifiatoretoigtruA to 
them the peiformance of thii parC of the duty of 
the fovereign, together with all the powers which 
are neceffarily conne£led *ith it. 

Thefe companies, though they may, ' perhaps^ 
have been ufeful for the firft introduflitm of fome 
branches of commerce, by making, at their owrt 
expenfe, an experiment which the ilate might 
nocthinkitprudent to make, haveinthelong-ruti 
proved, univerfally, either burdenfome or ofelelsf 
. and have either mifmanaged or confined -the trade* 

When thofe companies do not trade upon a 
jcnnt fiock , but are obliged to admit any perGon ^ 
properly qualified , upon paying a certain fine^ 
and agreeing to fubmit to the regulations of thA 
company, eadi .member ^ding upon hii owtt 
ftock , and at his own riJk, they are called re' 
gulated companies. When they trade upon a joint 
ftock, each member Oiaring in the common profit 
or lofs in proportion to his (bare in this ftock, they 
are-called joint flock companies. Such compantesj 
whether regulated or jointftock., fometimes have j- 
and fomeiiimes have not exclufive privileges. 

Regulated companies relemble, In tsvvtf. 
refpefl, the corporations of trades, fo common 
In the fities and towns of all the (Ufferent coun.* 
tries of Europe ; and are a fort of enlarged mo^ 
nopolies of the fame kind. As no inliabitant ai 
a town can exercife an incorporated trade, with-> 
out firA obtaining his freedom in the Corporation^ 
fo in moft cafes no fubjed of the flate can law= 
fuUy carry on any branch of foreign tradc^ foU 
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which 9 regDlated company iseftabliihed, withoQt 
firA becoming a member of that company. The 
monopoly is more or lefs ftii£t according as die 
term* of admifTion are more or Ie& dillicalt; and 
I a^ording as the dire£lor> of the company have 
more or lefe authority, or have it more or left, 
in their power to manage in foch a manner as to 
confine the greater part of the trade to them- 
felves , and their particnlar friends. In the moft an- 
ient regalated companies the privileges of appren- 
ticefliip were the fame as in other corporations; 
and entitled the perfon who had ferved his time 
to a member of the company, to become him- 
felf a member, either without paying any fine, 
or opon paying a much fmaller one than what 
was exacted of other people. The ofual corpora- 
tion fpirit, wherever the law does not reftrain it, 
prevails in all regulated companies. When they 
have been allowed to aft according to their natural 
genius, they have always, in order to confine the- 
competition to as fmall a number of perfons as 
poflible, endeavoured to fubje£l the trade to many 
burdenfome regulations. When -the law has re- 
firained them from doing this, they have become 
altt^etfaer ufelels and inlignificant. 

Tbe regalated companies for foreign com-'^ 
merce, which at prdent fubiift in Great Britain, 
are , the ancient merchant adventurers company , - 
now commwily called the Hamburg Company, 
the RulTia Company, the Eaftland Company, 
the Turkey Company , and the African Com- 
pany. 
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The terms of admifTion into the Hambaigh 
Company, are now fiud to be quite eafy, and 
the diteHon either have it not in their power to 
fubje£l the trade to any bardenfome reftraint or 
regolationi, or, at leaft , have not of late exer- 
cifed that power. It has not always been fa Aboat 
the middle of the laft centary , the fine for admif- 
fion was fifty, and at one time one handled 
pounds , and the conduct of the company was 
laid to be extremely oppreflive. In 1643, in 1645, 
and in 1661 , the clothiers and froe traders of the 
^Veft of England complained of them to parlia- 
roenl, as of mnnopolifts who confined the trade 
and oppreOTed the manufactures of the coantry. 
Though thofe complaints produced no a£i of par^ 
liament, they had probably intimidated the com- 
pany fo far, as to oblige them to reform their con- 
dofX. Since that time, at leaft, there has been no 
complaint againft them. By the loth and iith of 
William III. c. 6. the fine for admilTion into the 
Ruflian Company wds rednced to five pounds; 
and by the !i5th of Charles XL c. 7. that foradmif* 
lioh into the Eaftland Company, to forty fhtllings, 
while , at the {ame time , Sweden , Denmark and 
Norway , all the countries on the north-fide of 
the Baltic, were exempted from their exclufive 
charter. The conda£l of thofe companies had pro* 
bably given occafion to thofe two a£li of parlia- 
ment. Before that time, Sir Jofiah Child hadrepre- 
fented both thefe and the Hamburgh Company ai 
extremely* opprefTive , and imputed to their bad 
management the low ftate of the trade, >vhich 
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we at that time carried on to the countries com- 
prehended within their refpeflive charters. -But 
thongh fach companies may not, in the prefene 
times, be very oppreflive, they are certainly 
altogether ufelefs. To be merely ufelefc , indeed , 
t> perhaps the higheft eulogy which can ever 
jnftly he beftowed upon a regulated company ; and 
all the three camp^ni^ above mentioned fe);m , 
in their prelent ftate , to deferve this eulogy. 

The hne for admiflton into the Turkey Com* 
pany, was formerly twenty-five pounds for all 
perfons under twenty-fix yeara of age, and fifty 
pounds for all perfons above diat age. Nobody 
but mere merchants could be admitted ; a rettric- 
tion which excluded allfliop-teeper* and retailers. 
By a bye-law, no Britifli manufiidures,' could ' 
be exported to Turkey but in the general fliipi 
of the company; and as thofe fhips failed 
always from the port of London , this reftrifiion 
cpnfined the trade to that expenfive port, and 
the traders , to thofe who lived in London and 
in its neighbourhood. By another bye-law, no 
perfon living within twenty miles of London, 
and not free o^the city, could be admitted a. 
member; another reftriftion, which, joined to 
the foregoing, neceFTarily excluded all but the 
freemen of London. As the time for the load- 
ing and failing of thofe general (hips depended 
altogether upon the direflors, they could eafily. 
fill them with their own goods and thofe of their 
particular friends , to the exclufion of others , 
who, they might pretend, had made their pro- 
poiilfl too Iste, In thia flat? 9f iWnga, therefore, 
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this company was in every refpeft a flrifl and 
opprelfive monopoly. Thofe abufes gave occifion 
to the a£t of the 96th of George U. c. lU. redu' 
cing the fine for admiflion to twenty ponnds tor 
all perfons', without any diftinilion of ages , or 
any reftriilion , either to mere merchants , or to the 
freemen of London ; and granting to, all fuch per^ 
fons the liberty of exporting , from 9U the ports 
of Great Britain to any port in Turkey, all Britillk 
goodsofwhich the exportation wasnot prohibited; 
and of importing from thence all Turkifb goodi> 
of which the importation was not prohibited, upon 
paying both the general duties of cufloms, and 
,the particular duties aflelTed for defraying the necef- 
Jary expenfes of the company; and fubrnittihg, 
at the ^me time » to the lawifnl authority of the 
Britifb amballador and conTuls relident in Turkey, 
and to the bye-laws of the company duly en- 
abled. To prevent any oppredion by thofe bye- 
laws, it was by the fame a£l ordained, that if 
any feven members of the company conceived 
themfelves aggrieved by any bye-law which 
ihould be ena^ed after the palTrng of this a^, 
they might appeal co the Board of Trade and 
Plantations ( to the authority of which , a com- 
mittee of the privy conncil has now fucceeded ) , 
provided fuch a^cal was brought within twelve 
months after the bye-law was enaAed ; and that 
if any ' feven members conceived themfelves ag- 
grieved by uiy bye-law which had been ena^ed 
bdfer« the paliing of this zQ. , they might bring 
* like app«d provided it was withiQ twelve 
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jnonths after the day on which this a£l wa> to 
'take place. The experience of one year, however, 
may not always be fuf5cient to difcover to all the 
members of a great company the pernicious tend* 
6ncy ofa particular bye-law; and iffeveral of them 
fhould afterwards diicover ic^ neither the Board 
of Trade, nor the committee of council, can afford 
them any redrefs. The objeA, belides, of the 
greater part of the bye-laws of all regulated com'- 
-panics , as well as of all other corporations , is not 
fo much to opprels thofe who are already members, 
as to difconrage others firom becoming fo ; which 
may be done, not only by a high fine, but by 
many other contrivances. The conftant view of 
fuch companies is always to raife the rate, of their 
own profit as high as they can ; cp keep the max* 
ket, bothforihegoodswhich they export, andfor 
thofe which they import ^ as much underAocked 
as they can ; which can be done only by reftrain- 
jng the competition , or by difcouraging new adr- 
venturers from entering into the trade. A fine 
even of twenty pounds, brides, though it may 
not, perhaps , be fufficient to difcourage any man 
from entering into the Turkey trade ^ with an 
intention to continue in it , may be enough to 
~ difcourage a fpecolative merchant from hazarding 
a fingle adventure in it. In all trades , the regular 
eftablilbed traders, even thdugh not incorporated, 
naturally combine to raife profits , which are no- 
way, fo likely to be kept, at all times, down to 
their proper levels as by the occafional competi- 
tion pf fpecolative adventiirersT The Tujkey 
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trade , thongh in fome mearure laid open by thit 
a6l of parliament, is ftill confidered by many people 
as very for from being altogether free. The Turkey 
company contribtite to maintain an ambalTadorand 
two or three confnls , who , like other pabKc minif- 
ters, ought to be maintained altogether by the ' 
flate , and the trade laid open to all his majefty't 
fubje£ls. The different taxes levied by thecompany, 
for this and other corporation pnrpofes, might 
afford a revenae much more than fnfhcien t to enable 
the Aate to maintain fach minifters. , 

^gulated companies, it was obferved by 
Sit Jofiah Child, thongh they had frequently 
fupported public miniflers, had never main- 
tained any forts or garrifons in the countries to 
which they traded ; whereas joint flock com- 
panies frequently had. And in reality the former 
feem to be much more unfit for this fort of fer- 
vice than the latter. Firft , the dire£lon of a 
regulated company have no particular tntereft in 
the profperity of the general trade of the com- 
pany, for the fake of which, fuch forts and gar- ' 
xifons are maintained. The decay of that general 
trade .may even frequently contribute to the ad- 
vantage of their own private trade; as by di- 
minilhing the ntunber of their competitors, it 
may enable them both to boy cheaper, and to fell 
dearer. The dire£lors of a joint fiock company, 
on the oontrary, having only their fhare in the 
profits which are made tipon the commm flock 
committed to their management , have no private 
trade of their own, of which the intereft <;an be 
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feparated from that of the general trade of the 
company. Their private int&reft ii conne^ed with 
the profperity of the general trade of the company; 
and with the maintenance of the forts and ganifont 
which are neceOkry for ita defence. They are more 
likely , therefore, to have that continual and careful 
attention which that maintenance necelTzrily re- 
quires. Secondly } The directors of a joint ftock 
' Company have always the management of a large 
coital , the joint ftock. of the company , a part of 
which they may frequently employ, with pro- 
priety, in building, repairing, and maintaining 
fubh neceSary forts andgarrifons. Batthedire^ors 
of a regulated company, having the management 
of no common capital, have no other fund tq 
nnploy in this way . but die calbal revenue arifing 
from the admiflion fines, and from the corporation 
duties, impofed upon the trade of the company. 
Though they had the fame intereft , therefore , to 
auend to the maintenance offuch forts andgarrifons, 
they can leldom have the fame ability to render 
thai attention effectual. The maintenance of a 
public minifter requiring fcarte any attention, and 
but a moderate and limited expenfe , is a bufinef* 
much more fuitable both to the temper and abili- 
ties of a regulated company. 

Long after the time of Sir Jofiah Child , hov^i- 
«ver, in i75o, a regulated company was eflab^ - 
lillied , the prefent company of merchants trad^ 
ing to Africa , which . was expreftly charged at 
bth with the maintenance of alt the Britifh forts 
Vid garhfons that Ue between Cape filanc and 
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the Cape of Good Hope , and afterwards with that 
■trf thofe only which He between Cape Rooge and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The «£) which eftablifhe* 
this company ( the sSd of George 11. c. 3l. ) feems 
to have had two diftin£t obje& in viewj hrft, to 
Teftrain effeflually the oppreflive and monopolizing 
fpirit which i> natural to die direflon of a regulated 
company; andfecondly, toforoethem, as much 
a> poflible, to give an attention » which is not 
natural to them , towards the maintenance of fdru 
and garrifons. 

For the hrft of thefe porpofes, the fine for ad- 
minion ift limited to forty fhiUings. The company 
if prohibited from trading in their corporate capa- 
city, oruponajotntfiock; from borrowing money 
upon common feal, or from laying anyreArainis 
Upon the trade which may be carried on freely 
from all places , and by all perfons being Britilh 
fubje£b , and paying the fine. The government is 
in acommittee of nine peifons who meet at London, 
butwhoarechofenannually by the freemen of the 
company at London, Briftol and Liverpool ; three 
from each place. No comniittee-man can be con- 
tinued in office for more than three years together. 
Any committee-man might be removed by the 
BoardofTrade and Plantations; now byacommit- 
tee of council, after being heard in his own defence. 
The committee are forbid to export negroes from 
Africa, or to import any African goods into Great 
Britain. But as they are charged with the main- 
tenance of forts and garrifons, they may, for thaq 
porpole, export from Great Britain to Africa i 
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goods and ftoret of different kindt. Ont of the 
moniet which they (halt receive from the coinpany« 
they are allowed a lum not exceeding eight hundred 
pounds for the falaries of their clerks and agents at 
London, BriftcA and Liverpool , the hooferent of 
their office at London, and all other expenfes of 
management ^ commiflion and agency in England. 
What remains of this fam , after d^raying thefe 
different expenfes, they may divide among them- 
felves, as compenfation for their trouble , in what, 
manner they think proper. By this conftitntion , 
it might have been expetSed, that the fpirit of 
monopoly would have been effeflnaliy retrained, 
and the firft of thefe purpofes fufGciently anfwered. 
It would feem , however , that it had not. Though 
by the 4th ofGeorgetll.c. 20. the fort of Senegal, 
with all its dependencies, had been veiled in' the 
companyof merchants trading to Africa, yet in the 
year following, (by the 5th ofGeorgelll. c. 44.) 
not only Senegal and its dependencies, but the 
whole coaft from the port of Sallee, in fonth 
Barbary, to Cape Rouge, was exempted from 
the jurifdidlion of that company, was vefted in 
the crown , and the trade to it declared free to 
all his m^jefty's fubje^. The company had 
been fufpefled of retraining the trade, and of 
cftabliOiing fome fort of improper monopoly. It is 
not, however, very eafy to conceive how, under 
the r^ulations of the 23d George II. they could 
do fo. In the printed debates of the Houfe of 
Commons , not always the moil authentic records 
of truth, lobferve, however > thatth^y havebeea; 
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^zccufed of this.. The memben of the committee of 
nine, being all merchants and the governors and 
ia£lors , in their different forti and fettlemenu , 
being all dependent upondiem, it is not unlikely 
that the latter jnight have given pecoliar attention 
totheconfignments and commiirion>of.theformer» 
which would efUblilli a real monopoly. 

For the fecond of thefi: pvrpofes, the main- 
tenance of the fortf and ganironi , an annual fum 
has been allotted to them by parliammt* gene- 
raliy'abont i3,ooo /. For the proper application 
oQf his fum f {he committee is obUged to account 
annually to the Ciirfitor Raron of Exchequer;. 
vrhkh account is afterwards to be laid before 
parliament. But parliament , which gives fa 
little attention to the application of millions, it 
not likely to give much to that of i3,opo/. 
a-year; and the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer^ 
from his profeflion and education, is not likely 
to be profoundly flcilled in the proper expenfe of 
forts and garrifcmt. The captains of his ma- 
jefly's navy, indeed, or any other commilBoned 
officers, appointed by the Board of Admiralty, 
may inquire into the condition of the forts and 
garrifons, and report their obfervations to that 
board, ^ut that board feems to have no dire^ 
jurifdi^ion over the committee , nor any author- 
ity to correal thole whofe conda£l it may thus 
inquire into ; and the captains of his raajefty's 
navy, befides, are not fuppofed to be always 
deeply learned in the fcience of fortification. Ke- 
i^pral from an office^ which c»i b^ enjoyed only 
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for the term of three years, and of which, thtf 
lawful emolaments , evett daring that term , are 
fo very fm^U^ feems to be the ntm.oft punilh- 
ment to which any committee-man is liable ^ foi 
any-fanlt, except direA malvetfation ^ or em' 
beazlement, either of the pobHc money , or of 
that of the compiany;. and the fear of that punifli^ 
ment can never be a motive of fufficient weight 
to force a Continual and careful attention to a 
bufinefs, to which he has no other interaft to at- 
tend. The committee are accufed of having 
fent out bricLs and Hones from England for t^^ 
reparation of Cape Coaft Caftle on the coaft pf 
Guinea, a bulinefs for which parliament had- 
feveral times granted an extraordinary fum of 
money. Thefe bricks and ftones too, whichhad 
thus been fent upon fo.long a voyage, were faid 
to have been of Co bad a quahty, that it was ne- 
f:efrary to rebuild from the foundattoin th« walls 
which had been repaired with them. The forta 
and garrifons M^ieh lie north of Cape Rouge, are 
not only maintained attlu expenfe of the Aate,. 
but are under the immediate government of the 
executive power j and whythofe which lie fouthof 
thatCape, and which toeare, in part at leaft main- 
tained at the expenfe of the ftate , Jfaould be undu 
adifferentgovemment, itfeemsnot very eafy even; 
to imagine a good reafon. Theproteftion of the Me- 
' diterranean trade was the original purpofe or pre*. , 
tence of the garrifons of Gibraltar and Minorca, and. 
the maintenance and gevemment ofthofegarrifoni< 
has always been , very properly, committed, not to 
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the Turkey Company , bnt to the execDtive power. 
Ill the extent of its dominion confiAt , in a great 
tneafure, the pride and dignity of that power ; and 
it is not very likely to fail in attention to what it 
neceflary for the defence of that dominion. The 
garrifons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, 
have never been neglected ; though Minorca has 
been twice taken, and is now probably loft for ever, 
that difafter was never even imputed to anynegle£l 
in the execnfive power. I would not, however^ 
be anderflood to infmuate, thai either of thofe ex- 
penOve garrifons was ever, even in the fmalleft 
degree, neceffary for the purpofe for which they 
WM% originally dilinembered from theSpaniih mon- 
archy. That difmemberment , perhaps, never ferved 
any other real puq>ore than to alienate from £ng« 
land her natural ally the king of Spain, and to unite 
the two pruicipal branches ot the houleol Bourbon 
in a much driver and more permapent alliance than 
the ties ot blood could ever have united them. 

Joint flock companies, enablillied either by 
royal charter or by a£l of parliament , differ in 
feveral refpe£)s , not only from regulated com- 
panies , bat from private copartneries. 

Firft , In a private copartnery , no partner 
without the confent of the company, can trans- 
fer his fliare to another perfon , or introduce a 
new member into the company. Each member, 
however, may, upon proper warning, withdraw 
&om the copartnery^ and demand paymentfrom 
them oi his fhare of the common ftock. In a 
joint ftock company, an the contrary, nomembei 
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can demand payment of his fhare from the com* 
pany; but each member can, withonttheircoDfenty. 
transfer hii fliare to another perfon , and thereby 
introdoce a new member. The value of a/haie in 
a joint flock is always the price which ic will bring 
in the marJcet ; and this ipay be either greater or lefs, . 
in any proportion , than the fum which its ownei; 
ftands credited for in the flock of the company. 

Secondly , In a private copartnery , each part- 
ner is bound for the debts contrafled by the 
company to the whole extent of his fortune. In 
a joint flock company , on the contrary , eacK 
partner is bound only to the extent of his (bare. 

The trade of a joint flock company is always 
managed by a court of direflors. This court , 
. indeed, is frequently fubjeflj in many refpe^s, 
to the control of a general court of proprietors. 
But the greater part of chofe proprietors leldom pre- 
tend to underftand anything of chebufmefs of the 
^company ; and when the fpirit of fa^ton happent 
not to prevail among them , give themfelves no 
trouble about it, but receive contentedly fuch 
half yearly or yearly dividend > as the direflors 
think proper to make to them. This total 
exemption from tropble and from riik , beyond ' 
a limited fum, encourages many people to be- 
come adventurers in joint flock companies , who 
would , upon no account , hazard their fortunes 
in any private copartnery. Such companies, 
therefore , commonly draw to themfelves much 
greater flocks than any private copartnery can 
boaft of. The trading flock of the South Sea, 
Company , 
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Company 4 et one time, amonnted Co apwardst^ 
thirty -.three mtiliona eight hnndred thoufand 
pounds. Thedivided capital of the BankofKngland 
acQoants, atprefiHit, to ten millions (even hnndred 
ind eighty thonfand pounds. The diie£torsoffuch 
companies , however , being the managers ratlin of 
i^er people's money than of their own , it cannot 
veil be expe^ed that they ihoiild watch over iC 
with the lame anxious vigilance with which the 
partners in a private coparmery frequmtly watcfa 
over their own. Like the ftewards of a rich man , 
they are apt to eonOder attendon to fmall matter* 
as not for their mailer's honor , and very eafily ^ve 
themfelvea a dtfpmfation from having it. Negligence 
and profuiion, therefore, mail always prevail, more 
orlefs,-in the management'of the aflairi of fuch 
a company. It is upon this account that joiitt 
ftock companies for foreign trade have feldotn 
been able to m^lintain the compeution againft 
private adventurers. They have, accordingly , 
very feldom fucceeded without an esclufive pri- 
vilege; and frequently have not fucceeded Wiih, 
one. Without an exclufive privilege they, have 
jcommonly mifiuanaged the -trade. With an 9X^ 
dnfive privilege they have both mifmanaged and 
con&ned it . ■ r 

The royal African Company , the predeceObn 
of the prefent African Company, had an exdu-\ 
five privilege by charter; but as that char^r had 
not been can&-med by ad of parliament, the 
trade, in confequence of the dedaration at 
fight, was , foon after the revolation , laid opei^ 
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to all hii majefty't fubjeiU. The Hudron's Bay- 
Company are, as to their legat rights , in the 
fame litaation ai die Royal Aft-lcaii Company. 
Their exclafive chaner ha* not been confirmed 
by a^ of parliament. The South Sea Company, 
at long as they continaed to be a trading cor^- 
)>any, had an excliilive privilege confirmed by* 
a3 of parliament; as have Hkewife theprefent 
United Company of Merchants trading to the 
£aft Indies. 

: The Royal African Company foon fomid tbat 
drey could not maintain the competition againft 
]nri\nte adventurers, whom, notwithftanding the 
xiteclaration of rights, they continued for fume timfc' 
tb call interlopers , and to perfecnte as fuch. In 
1698, however, theprivate adventurers were fub-^ 
je^ed to a doty of ten per cent, upon almoil all 
"^e different branches of thtiir trade , to be employ- 
:«d by the company in the maintenance of their forts 
and garrifons. But, notwithflanding this heavy tax, 
-the company were ftill unable to maintain the com- 
petition. Theirftockandcredit gradually declined. 
-In 1713, their debts had become fo great , thata 
particular a£l of parliament was thought neceflkry, ' 
hoth for their fecurity and for that of their creditors. ■ 
Itivasena^ed, that therefolotion of two>tlurdsof ' 
•thefe creditors in number and value, lliould bind 
-the reft, botliwithivgardtothetimewhichfhould 
be alloMred to the company for the payment of 
-their debts ; and iintk regard to any other agrees 
ment which tt might be thought prt^er to make 
with them conoemaig thofe debts. In 1730. 
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iheiT affein were in fo great iiiforder, that tfiey 
werealtogetHer incapable of maihtainingdieirfdrtit 
andgairifons, the folepurporeandjsretextoftheir 
inftitntion. From that year, tilltheirfinaldilfota-> 
tion, the parliament jadged it necefTary toalloW 
the annual tarn of ten thoufand pounds for that 
purpofe. In 1733, after having been for marty 
years loferiby the trade of carrying negroes to thtf 
Weft-Indies , they at laft refohred to give it up alto- 
gether; torelVtothe private traders to Amerlcathd 
negpoes which they purchafedaponthecoaft; and 
to employ their ferVanta in a trade to the inland parti 
of Africa for fiold duft, elephants teeth ,' dying 
dm^, Sec* Biit their fuccefs in this more' con- 
fined trade was not greater than in theJr forme'iJ 
extenfive one. ■ Their affairs continued to go gra* 
dually to decline, till at laft, being irt' every 
refpe£l a bankrnpt company, fhey we^e difTolved 
by aSt -of parliament , and' their forts and ^r- 
rifons vefted in tJte prefent regnlated company of 
merchants trading to Africa. Before the erecJ 
tion of the Royil African Company, fhfeffe'had 
been three other joint ftock companies fucceflive^ 
]y eftablifbed, one after another, for the AfHlrati 
trade. They were all equally onfffcceliffift 
Thrall, however, hadexclufive charters. Which 
though not confirmed by afl of parliament, v/erh 
in thofedays fnp{)6red to corivieya real exclofiv^ 
pri^^lege. ■ . ' ■■-,■:■■ ■■-' ■: 

The Hndfon's Bay Company, "befire' theif niift 
fortunes in th^late war , had been mnch more fo^ 
tunate ^an tfae Bioytd African' Company. Theii 
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neceflliry expenfe it inoch fouUer. The whol« 
anniber of people whom they maintain in their dil- 
ferent fettlementiand habitations, which they hsv« 
honored with the name of foiti« ii iaid not to ex- 
ceed a hondred and twenty perfom. Thii number, 
however, is fufhcient to prepare beforehand the 
cai^o of fanand other geodtneceflaiy for loading 
their fliipi, which, on account of the ice, can 
feldom remain above fix or eight weeki in thofe 
fea>. Thii advantage of having a cargo re«dy prje- 
' pared, conld not for feveral years be acquired by 
private adventurers , and without it there feemt 
to be no poflibility of trading to HudTon's Bay.' 
The moderate capital of the company, which, it 
is fiud, does not exceed one hundred and ten 
thoufand pounds, may belides be Tufficient to enable 
them to engrolj the whole, oralmoft-the whole, 
trade and forplu* produce of the miferable, though 
cxtenfive country, comprehended wthin tbeit 
charter. No private adventurers , accordingly, have 
wer attempted to trade to that country in com- 
petition with them. This company, therefore, 
have always enjoyed an exdufive trade in &d» 
thoogh they may have no right to it in law. Over 
and above all this , the moderate capital tff this 
company is laid to be divided among a very fmall 
nnmber of proprietor*. Butajotntflockcompany, 
coniifting of a Imall numbn of proprietcns, with 
a moderate capital, approaches very nearly to the 
patnreofa private copartnery, andmaybecapable 
•f nearly die bane degree of vi^lance and atte»- 
tien. It ii not to, be wondered at, thevefpse, 4f 
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in confeqoence of thefe different advantages , th» 
Hadfon's Bay Company had , before thehte war^ 
been able to carry on ^eir trade widi a confidfl> 
able degree of fuccefi. It does not kem probable^ 
iiowever, that their profits ever approached to 
what the late Mr. Dobbs imagined them. A macb 
more fobei and jadiciooi writer, Mr. Anderfon^ 
author of TheHiftohcalandChronoIo^calDedoo* 
tionofCommerce«veryjnftlyobfeTTes, thatnptm 
examining the accomno which Mr. Dobbi himfelf 
hai ff.ven fat feveral yeus togethn , of their ex* 
porta and imports, arid npon making properallow* 
ahces for thetr extraordinary rilk and expoife, 
it ddea not appear that their profits deferve to b« 
envied, or that they can mnch, if at all, exceed 
the ordinary profit of trade. 

The South Sea Company never had any forta 
or ^uriibns to maintam , and therefore were ei^* 
tiidy exempted from one great expenfe , to which 
other joint ftock companies for foreign trade arv 
Cobjed. But they had an immenfe capital divided 
among an immehfe number of proprietors. It %vat 
naturally to be expeAed, therefore, that&Uy, ne- 
^igmce, andprofufi<Hi(boaldprevailinthewhoIa 
management of their affairs. The knavery and 
extravagance of their flod:-JDbt»n'g projeAs are 
fnffieientiy known , and the explication of them 
vroi^ be foreign to the piefent fttbje&. Their 
mercantile proje£b were not mnch better con- 
dueled. The firft trade which they engaged iil 
vfaa ^at of fupplying- the SpanUh Weft-Indies 
«nth.n^oes, ofwhidi (in owifeqiQeace <tf whan 
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j^8.cane4tb« AfliontD contra^ granted them by 
Jhe.trealy of Utrecht) they had the ©xtlUfive pri- 
ji^lfge. But as itwat not expeded that much profit' 
.cp.n|d,be madjc by this trade, both th« PortoguetO 
ApdFrench companiet, who had enjoyed H upon 
thajiiijie leniw before them, having been roiued 
J?y^K* .^sy .''V^fB^lipw^d, 36 compepTatton , to 
fend ^^aally a.flijp' of a cert3.m burden, to trade 
(direflly to the Spanifli Weft-lorfiea. Of the ton 
ff9y.4g?9 whicli.,tlti8. ^nual.iliip wai allowed to 
jn^k^^ th^y arefaid to have g^ed confiderably 
l}yc.P?«t *Jiat^if:the, Royal Caroline in i^3i, an4 
tff„have b^een Ipren,, more orleft y by adnoft sU 
jhe^ reft. Their ill fuccefs was imputed, by theit 
^^QH, and agents « to the extortion andoppreflion 
of the SpaniOi government; but Wa», perhaps^ 
^[(i^cipally owingtQtheprotufiOn>and.d«predation« 
of thofe very favors 'and agents; loins of whom 
^efaid to h9ye.a{:qutred great fontuhes even in oi>9 
i/fi-T. . in 1734, the company petitionedthe fcing^ 
fhat-tfi^T might be allowed to diipi^fe of the trad^ 
jui^l ff nnage ofthfir annual Hiip , on account ofthtt 
lir,^'r.PXof\twhictv tbey made by it, and to accept 
ffibffji eq^iy^^nt'iit diey could obtain from tho 
klflg of Sp.ain, .:: _ 

.. : Jn 17341 this eopipany had dndertaken the whalov 
^fliBry. Of this, indeed , they had no monopoly j 
|»ut as long as they carried it on , no other Britifli 
f^hi<e£)s appear to have engaged in it Of the eight 
voyages which their £bips made to Greenland , they 
were gainers by one , and lofers by all the refii 
Aft9r tbeir «ighth apd lajl voyage , when tb«y had 
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fi>kl their fliipir fl(tf<es, gnd ntenfilt, th«y found 
diattheirwlvolelob, npoa this branch, capital vid 
intereft included „ amounted to .upwards td two 
hundced and .thirty -fev^n thousand potuids. , 

Imjvt, this company petitioned the parliament 
to be allowed to divide their immenCe capital of, 
more than thirty- tb)cee milliom eight handr^- 
tbooland pounds, the whole of which had been 
lent to government., into two equal parts : The tme^ 
half!, ot upwards of fixteen millioni nine hundred 
thouland pounds , to be piK upon the (ame footing. 
>Wth other government wKtpitiet, and not to be Tub-, 
jedrto the debts contra£Ied, or lolTei incurred , -by 
t^ dii^iflora of the company , in the profecution.of, 
t^eir mercantile projects'; the other half to i;ema<t4.«i 
U^ieSoret .a trading flodi.,;aad to be fubje&to. 
tlwfe debtiiand lolDaa. Th« petidon.^v^s too re^ 
fonable not to be granted. . In. 1733, they again, 
petittQiUtdithe. parlUn^ientt^tbai: three-; fourths of. 
their trading ftock might be turned into annuity: 
Rook , fUpdonly one-fouEth' remain as tradiiig ftock ^. 
of .eof^^fid'^tp.the hazards aiifing from the bad, 
iVBiiagtnienti of their dice4^ors. Both, their annuity 
ai^ tf «ding fto(^ had J, by this time, been redu-, 
ccd. m«re than two..n)iUi.on». eaich , by^f^yeral, 
. dU&rfint;payinents£ram.goveinment;:fp that tlw. 
foprth amounted only, to 3t6&i,7S4l. 83. 6d. In 1 748,, 
aU the demands of tj^ caoipany upon the kit^of 
Spaiff;>iiit.confeqaeH«e.of,th§ Affiento contr^ft^, 
■Mffiw:,/by the lyeafy.jpf A^JftlajChi^lIe given uP: 
foe wfitHnaA fuppofed an l^qqival^nt. An^nji y9*: 
W/L-ts>i^^ .tiad« with.t4«:%*9niib rWe^q^oUj 
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the remainder of tJieu- trading ftodc wai torrief 
into an annuity' ftock , and the company ceafed 
in every refpe^ to be a trading company. 

It ought to be obferved , that in the trade which, 
the South Sea Company carried on by means of 
^etratinnal (hip, the only trade by which it ever 
waftex^£led thatthey could make any eonfiderable . 
profit, they were not withoat competitors, eichcc' 
in the foreign or in the home market. At Carth** 
gena, Porto Bello, and La Vera CroK, they had. 
to encounter the competition of die Spanifh hmf* 
dianu, who brought from Cadiz, to thofe mar*' 
lieti, European goodi » of the fame kind with tlw 
outward cargo of their iliip ; 9nd in England diey 
had to encounter that of the EngliOi merchantt^' 
who imported from Cadiz goods of Che Sp^iifll ' 
Weft-Ind)e«, of the fame kind with the inward 
csrgo. Tlie goods both of the Spanift and ^gliAi 
meirhantt^ , indeed , were , perhaps , fahjefl to 
higher duties. But the loft occafioned by then*-' 
gligence, piofufion, andm^ver&tion of the ftevanta • 
df-the company, had probably been a tax mnch • 
heavier than all thofe duties. Thata joint fleefcT' 
company fbould beabletOoarryonfucc^fuUyaiiy 
branch of fureign trade , wh^n private adntntunif* > 
can come into any fort of open and kircomp^d'tion ' 
withthem, feems conttaryto all exptiietlde.:" 

The bid Englifli Eaft India Comply i^m ■ 
eftablifbed in 1600 , by a charter from Qoeen 
Elizabeth. In the fiiA twelve voyages which, 
dtey fittei) out for India, they appear to have 
tnd«d at a zegalatDd o»Apuiy, with-fqu^u* 
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flocks, ibon^ only in Ae general^fiiipi -^ the 
company. Id 161a , they nnited into a jotnt (lock. 
Their diarter was exdtiiiTa ; and though not coit*. 
firmed by aA of poriiament, wai in tfioTe day* 
foppofed to convey a real exclufive privilege. For 
many years , therefore , they were not muA 
diftarbed by interiopcn. Their capital, which 
never exceeded feven hundred and forty -four 
Iboufand ponndi, and of which fifty poon<bf was 
a flisre , waa not fa exorbttant , nor thmr dealingt! 
fb cxtenfive, a« to affiard either a pretext for gr^ 
n^igenoe and profafion , or a cover to gtoA 
naivec&tioQ. NotwithflaiidingfomeeKtraordinary 
lofiei , oecaTioned partly by the malice of the. 
patch Eaft India Company,. and partly by other r 
■cddenti , they carried on for many years a fnccels- ' 
fid traiAe. Bnt in procefi of ttm« , when the prin-- 
oplet of liberty were better onderftood , it became - 
•very day more and more donbdul how hn a. 
royal chaitcr, not csnfirmed by a£l of parliamenf^ 
cottldconveyanexdufiveprivikge. Uponthitqoef*- 
tkm the decifions of tfaeconrts of jnftice. were not 
xiniform , bnt varied with the anthocity c^>govfmw: 
mmtandthettomorsoftheiime*. Interloper! mol- 
^f^d opbn ifaem ; and taw»ds the end of the re^ ' 
of Gharlet Il.throagh the whole of that of JamalL ; 
and during a part of that of William III. redadedi 
then 10 great difbeb. ' In 1689, a propolalwaa; 
made to parliament of advancing two miUidnt to/ 
government at ei^t per"oent (Hrarided the fub-' 
litribeii were ere^Ud into a. new Bail India Com- : 
patiy-jvoth exclu&ve prmlegn. The old Eafti 
India Company offered feven hundred thbnfand 
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poandfinearTytheanioantbftheircapital, atibnc, 
per cCnc upon the b.tne conditions. B&t.&idi wati 
at that time die 'ftate of public credit » thatit.wu 
mot* cbnVement for 'government to borrow two. 
miltions at eight perxant. than feven hundred thoo*. 
fiiid potindsM foar.Theptopofal of then?w,fuh-. 
fdribeiB witi'accepted/-and a new Eaft India Com-- 
pany eftablUHed inconfeqdence. ^The old Eaft India 
Company, -however «■ Had a right to continue dieir 
trade till 1701'. Hieyhad, attheEametime, intho. 
name of theic treafurer» fablcribed , very artfolfy,- 
threes brnidred and fifteen thoutandpoondtinto^iOT 
fiock of the new. By a negligetioe in theexpKffiait' 
oftheaflofpailiamentj whichveftedtheEaftlBdia; 
trade in the fubferiberi ta thi< loan of twc^ millions,!, 
it did not appear evident that they .were all jdbiti'- 
gdd to tmiteinw a jointftodc A fewprivate-ttaderk,: 
^^hofe-fobTc^iptionsramomited only tofeveft-thoui- 
Cwd tw» hbiidked pbundai-inlified upon the ppvh- ■ 
]«geoftradn;igreparatJely'apoindieir.ownftoc]Es.and: 
at their-ofun liiK. The old £afii India CompanyLhad . 
a-righe-tff a ieparate tiadr opoil'theur^old'Aettk <tiU 
^To-i'f' •atrfd ^ey -hadLlikebdfej both::bfefiagre:>aiitd 
3fier<1)hat.'iJeriad,.3-ii^hti like that'oflothtt.^pi!*-: 
va^-iradecs^ to a!.fe^arate; trade .upoarthe .thirea: 
hu&dred kttd hfxebn thofn^d poundt,.ythKlh' th»y-< 
had;Ibl>fcdbed:iht6i 4he Aookof .the: ninv;;Coinf - 
pany^ : '\Che<;coQ]p'e^ioiS ofTthe tAVD-^mpanies- 
vrith'the^prirate traders £^.'3^ ^withedtfr another {»,' 
is faid tb.have wdlnigha-aiiied bcth-'.Upon a f«b- 
feqaebt'ocodfibn^ in-jj^o^^when a propofal was' 
■jade tduparliameDt'fffiT/pii^ttngthe tr^ie;'4iii4ec. 
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1fite inanagemcht -of i regalatecl company, and 
^reby laying it in' fbme meafure open , the Eaft 
India company, in oppolition to this prOpoCal, re' 
prdinted inveryilrongterms, whathad been, at 
this time, the mifeiablfteffe^s, as theythought them,' 
•f -this competition. In India , «hey faid , it raifed 
the price of goods fo high , that they were not worth 
ihefoaying, andinEngland, by overflocking th6 
market, it fqnk their price (b low, that no proht 
OMild bemadebyttiem.'Thatby a more plentiful 
fiipply, to thegrttit advantage and conveniency 
•f the public, £t ihnft have reduced, very miich^ 
tile priceof India goods in theEnglifli market, cannot 
well be doubted ; bntthatit fiiould have raifed very 
Binch theirprice in thelndian market/ftemsnot very, 
probable, as all the extraordinary 'demand which 
that competitiotiaooiild occafion , - mall have h^ttt 
bat.3s a drop-ofvnjter inthe immenfe ocean of Indiart 
cothmerce. Thcincreafeofdemand,berides,thoagh 
in, thebegirihing.it Tonayfometimes raife lheprice*of 
goods-, never fail* to lower it la the long rnn. If 
encouraged prddti^tion , and thereby incFeates thi 
cbmpetition of the 'prodncers, who, in order td 
;iindeHi}llaneanotherjhav«recoarie!to'newdivirion» 
oflaborandnewimprovementsof ajf, which mi^ 
faever otherv^ife hftve 'been ' diodghc of. Th« 
tniferable effe^i of', which the* com^tany com^ 
plathed, were tfa»oheapne& ofcdnTumptiOn anid 
the' encouragement -^ven td 'p}OdD^i<Mi, pr6> 
cifely the two eifefls which it «• the-'great bnfi-* 
nets of political loeconomy to pr6mote.' The 
competition, hotvever^ of which -they gave thi* 
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dolefiil account, had jiot been allowed to be dC' 
long continuance. In 1703, thetwocompantefwere^ 
in fome meafare, united bjran indenture tripartite, 
p> >vhich the qoeen wa> the third party ; and in 
1 70$, they were, by a£l of parliament, perfe^ly con- 
folidated into one company by their prefent nam* 
of The United Company of Merchuits trading ta 
the Eaft Indies. Into thii a.& it was thought worth 
while to infert a claufe, allowing the feparate traden 
to continue their trade till Michaelmas 1711, bat 
. at the fit^me time empowering the direflors , upon 
threeyears notice, to redeem their little capit^ of 
feven thoufand two hundred poundi ,,and thereby 
to -convert the whole ftock of the company into at 
joint'ftock. By the fame a&. , the capital of die com- 
pany, in confequencecrfa new loan to government^ 
was augmented from two milUonsito three millions 
two hundred dioafand poundt. in 1743, thecom> 
panyadvancedanothermilliontogovernment. Bat - 
tiiis million ^being raifed , not by a call upon the . 
proprietc«s> but by felling annuitiesand contracting 
txHid-debts, it did not augment the ftock upon 
which thQ pcoprietors coold claim a dividend. It 
an^ented , howey«r, their trading flock , it being 
equally li<^b^ with the other three millions two hnn< 
dred dioul^d:poQnds to the IblTes foflained, and 
debtt contiadled, by the company in prorecQtton 
of their mercvitileproje£b. From 1 708 , or at leaft 
from 1711* this company, being delivered fi'om all 
Competitors, and fully eflabliflied in the monopoly 
of theEnglilh commerce to the £afl Indies, carried 
paafttOcdUiilcrade, andifom their profits qiad« 
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annnally a moderate dividend to their proprieton. 
During ttie French war , which began inif 41, the 
ambition of Mr.Dupleix, the French governor of 
Pondicherry, involved them in the wars of th« 
Camatic , and in the politics of the Indian princei. 
AfteTmanyfignalfuccefTei, and equally fignaUofTet, 
they at laft loft Madras, at that time their principal 
fettlement in India. It was reftored tothem'by tha 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; and about this time th» 
fpirit of war and conqoeft feenii to have taken poflef- 
fion of their fervantsin India, and never fince to havo 
Left them. During the French war, which began 
in 1753, their arms partook of the general good 
fortune of thofe of Great Britain. They defended 
Madras, took Pondicherry, recovered Calcutta and 
acquired the revenues of a rich and extenfive terri- 
tory, amounting, it was then faid, to upwards 
ofthree millions a-year. They remained forfeveral 
years in quiet poSeflicm of this revenue: Bat in 1767, 
adminiftration laid claim to^their territorial acqui- 
fitions, and the revenue arifmg from them, as of- 
right belonging to the crown; and the company, 
in compenbiion for this claim , agreed to pay to 
government four hundred thouland pounds a-year. 
They had before this gradually augmented their 
dividend from about fix to jen per cent.; that is, 
iipcm their capital of three millions two hundred 
thouland pounds , they had increa&d it by a hun- 
cUed and twenty-eight thouland pounds , or had 
laifed it firom one hundred and ninety two thou- 
fiuid, to three hundred and twenty thoufand 
poniuli a-yeac. They were attempting about 
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thii time to raife it Ail] further, to twelve and S 
halfpet cent, which would have made their annaal 
paymenti to their proprietors equal to what they 
had agreed to pay annually to government, or ta 
fisur hundred thonjand pounds a year. But during 
the two years in which their agreement with go- 
vernment was to take place, diey were reftrained 
from any farther increafe of dividend by t*vo fuo- 
cefiive afl» of parliament, of which the objefl wa« 
to enable them to make fpeedier pro^efs in th* 
payment of their debu, which were at this tim« 
eftimated at upwards offixorfevcn millions fler- 
ling. In 1769, they renewed flieir agreement With' 
government for five years more, and flipulated, th:it 
doringthe courfeof that period they fiiould be al- 
k>wed gradually to increafe their dividend to tXvetvtt 
and a half per cent, j never increafing it, howevet,' 
more than one per cent, in one year. This, irt- 
creafe of dividend, therefore, whenithadrifentoit< 
utmoftheight,couldaugmenttheirannnal payments,' 
to their proprietors and government together^ but 
by (as. hundred and eight thoufand pounds, beyond 
what they had been before their late territorial ac- 
quifitions. What the grofs revenue of thofe territorial' 
acquifitions was fuppofed to amount to, has already 
been mentionied ; and by an account brought by thff 
Cruttenden Eaft Indiaman tn 1 768, the nett rev^nde^ 
clear of alt deductions and military charges , watf 
ftated at two millions forty-eight thouland feveiv 
hundred and forty-feven pounds. They werefaidat^ 
the fame time to polTefs another revenue, arifin;^ 
partly from lands, but chiefly from the cuftotetf 
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■cftabrdbed at their differencfettlements , amoontiiig. 
-to four hiuxlred and thirty-nine thoo&hd pounds 
The profits of their trade too , according' to the 
evidence of their chairmau before the Hottfe of 
-Commons, aipoanted at this time to atleaftfoor 
hundred thonfand pounds a year ; atrording to tl^ 
of their accomptajit, toatleaft hvehtindred thon- 
iand; accordingtotheloweftaccoiinty at leaA equal 
4o the highefl dividend that was to be paid to theic 
proprieton. So great a revenue might certainly have 
afforded an angmentationof fix hundred and eight 
thonland pounds in their annual payments; and 
-at the Cim« time have Mta large finlcing fund fu& 
&ient for the fpeedy redu£tion of their debts. In 
1J73, howevNT, their debu, inftead of being xe* 
dbced , were aogmented by an arrear to the trea- 
faryiintheipaymentof the 'fisHir hundred thoufand 
pounds*, by another to thecuftom houie for duties 
vripaid, by a large debtto the bankfor money bor- 
rowed, andby afourth for billsdrawn upon them 
from India, aiidw^tonly Accepted j to theammint 
of upwardsoftweivehundred tlumfand pounds. Th« 
dUlrelk which .thefe accumulated claims brought 
upon them, e^Uged them^ not only to reduce kllat 
once their< dividend to fix per cent.- but.to. throw 
thcmfelves' upon the mercy of government, andto 
(upplicate, hrit, areleafefrom the farther payment 
of the ftipulated four hundred' thouland podnda a- 
year; and , fecondly , a loan of fourteen hiindred 
thou&nd, to favethem from immediate ba^krl^ptcy. 
The great increafeoftheir fortune had, it feems, only 
£erTcd to fiinuili their fervants with ^ ptret«a for- 
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greater piofnfion^ and a coyer for greatet malveria' 
tion, than in proportion even to that increafe of for* 
tone. TheconduAoftheirfervantiinIndia,andth» 
general Sate of their afiain both in India and ia Eu- 
rope, betame the fubjeA of a parliamentary tnqttiry; 
inconfequencwofwhichfeveralveryimportantalter- 
ations were-made in tha confutation of their govem- 
Xaent,1iothathoineandabroad. In India theirprin* 
cipal fettlementiofMadrat, fiombay,AndCMcutta:y' 
which had before been altogether independent of 
Dtie another, were fubje£ied to a governor general, 
aflifted by a connciloffoaraffeflbrB, parliament af- 
fuming to ttfelfthefirftnominarion ofthiigovemof 
sndcoanctlwhoweretorefideat Calcutta; that city 
having now become, what Madras was before, the 
inoft important of the^Jiglifbfettlements in India, 
The court of the mayor ofCalcntta, ori^nally inffi^ 
tuted for the trial of mercantile caufes , which arof* 
in the city and neighbourhood, had gradually ex* 
tended iti jurifdiflion with the extenfion of the em- 
pire. It waanowreducedandconfined to dieoriginal 
purpofe of itsinftication. Inftead of it a newfupreme 
court of judLcatnre was eltablifhed, conlifting of a 
chiefjuftice and three judges to be appointed by the 
crown.' In Europe^ the qualification Becelfary to 
entitle a proprietor to vote at their general comts 
was raifed , from five hundred poimds, the origin*- 
al price of a fliare in the ftocfc of tbe company^ 
to a thoufand pounds. In order to vote upoa 
this qualification too, it was declared neceffary 
that he fhould have poBtOed it, if acquired by 
hi^own purcfaafe, and not inheritance, for^af. 
leaft 
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leaft one year, inftead of fix months, the tfrm re* ■ 
quifite before. The court of tWenty-foor direflort 
Iiad-before been chofeii annoally; bat it was now 
enabled that each direi^or fiiould , for the future^ 
be xrhofen for four years ; fix of them , however^ 
to go out of office by rotation every year, and not . 
to be capable of being rc'chofen at the election of 
}he fix new dire^ra for the enfning^ year. In con" 
feqtience of thefe alterations, the courts, both of 
the proprietors and directors, it. was expededi 
Would be likely to afl with more dignity and 
fteadinefs than they had ufually done before. But 
it feems impoflible , by any alterations , to render 
thofe courts , in any refped, fit to govern, or evert 
to Ihare in the government of a great empire J 
becaufe the greater part of their members muftal* 
ways have too little interell in the profperity of 
that empire, to give any ferious attention to what 
may promote it. Frequently a man of great , fome" 
times even a man of fmall fortune, is. Willing to 
purchafe a thoufand pounds ihare in India ftock^ 
merely for the influence which he expefls to.ae* 
quire by a vote in the court of proprietors. It 
gives him a lliare, though not in the plunder, yet 
intiieappointmentof the plunderers of tndid; thd 
court of direflors , though they make that appoint- . 
menr, being necelTarily more or lefs under the in- 
flaence of ihe proprietors, whonotonlyeleft thofe 
dire£lors,butfometimesover-ruletheappointmeiTti 
of their fervants in India, Provided he can enjoy . 
this influence for a few years ,■ and thereby provide 
for a certain number of his friends , he frequently 
* ■ IV. o/N. 4- 4 ...,1.1,.^ 
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caret little' aboDt the dividend, or even aboutjjthe 
value of the ftock upon which his vote is founded. 
About the profperity of the great empire, in the 
Dovernment of which that vote gives Jiioi a lliare, 
pe feldom cares at all. No other fovereigns ever 
were , or , from the nature of things , ev« could 
be , fo perfedtly indifferent about the happtneb or 
ini^ry of their fubje£ls, the improvemeut.or wafte 
^f j^ieir dominions, the glory or difgrace of their 
admiQiflr*Ltion ; as, from irrefiflible moral caufes, 
the graater part of the. proprietors of fuch a n),er- 
cantile company are , and neceOarily muil be. This 
indifference too was more likely to be increafed than 
diminiilied by fome of the new regulations , which 
were made in confequence of the parliamentary in- 
quiry. By a refolution of the Houfe of Gammons, 
fgr example, it was declared, that when the fourteen 
hundred, thoofand pounds lent to the company by 
government Ibould be paid, and their bond-debts 
be reduced to Ijtteen hundred thoufand poundsi 
they might then , and not till then , divide eight 
per cenc upon their capital ; and that whatever re- 
mained of their revenues and neat profits at home, 
fliould be divided into foar parts; three of themto 
be paid into the exchequer for the ufe of the public, 
and the fourth to be referred as a fund, either for 
the further reduflion of thtir bond-debts, or for the 
difcharge of other contingent exigencies, which the 
company might labor under. But if the company 
v/ete bad Rewards, and bad fovereigns, when the 
whole of their nett revetaue and profits belonged 
to thcmfelves, and wer^ at their own difpofal. 
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, ■ they Were furely not likely to be better, when threes 
fourths of them were to belong 'to other people* 
ancTthe other fourth , though to be laid out for the 
banefitofthe company, yettobefo, underthein- 
l^6)ion, and with the approbation, ofother peoplei 
It might be more agreeable to the company that 
their own fervants and dependants fliould have 
'leither the pleafure of wafting, or the profit of 
embezzling whatever furplus might remain, after 
paying the propofed dividend of eight per cent, 
than that it Ihould come into the hands of a fet of 
people with whom thofe refolutions could fcarce 
-fait to fet them, in fome meafnre, at variance. 
The intereft of thofe fervants and dependants might 
fo far predominate in the court of proprietors, as- 
fometimes to difpofe it to fupport the authors of 
depredadons which had been committed , in dire^ 
violation of its own authority. With the majority 
of proprietors, the fupport -even of the authority 
of their own court might fometimes be a mattef 
of lefsconfequence, than the fupport of thofe who 
had fet that authority at defiance. 

The regulations of 1773 , accordingly, did not 
put an end to the diforderg of the company's govern-i 
ment in India. Notwtthftanding that, during a mo" 
xnentary fit of good conduct , they had at one time 
coUefled , into the treafury of Calcutta , more than 
three millions (lerlingi notwithftanding that they 
had afterwards extended, either their dohiinion, of 
their depredations, over a vaft acceflionoffomeof 
the richeft and mofl fertile countries in India; alt 
was wafted and deftroyed. They found themfelvrt 
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altogether unprepared to ftop or reftft the iDCnrfibn '" 
ofHyderAli; and,inconf«quenceofthorediforder3, 
the company is now (1784) in greater diftrefAhan 
ever; and, in order to prevent immediate bank- 
ruptcy, is once more reduced to fupplicate the 
afliftance of government. Different plans have been 
propofed by the different parties in parliament, 
for the better management of its affairs. And all 
thofe plana leem to agree in fuppofing, what wai 
indeed always abundantly evident, that it is alto- 
gether unfit to govern Its territorial poITeinons. 
Even the company itfelf feems to be convinced of 
its own incapacity fo far, and feems, upon that 
account , willing to give them op to government. 

With the right of poffeffing fort* and garrifona 
in dillant and barbarous countries , is neceHarily 
connected the right of making peace and war in 
thofe countries. The joint ftock companies which 
have had the one right, have conftantly exercifed 
theother, andhavefrequentlyhaditexprefslycon- 
ferred upon them. How unjnftly,howcapriciotiily, 
how cruelly they have commonly exercifed it ^ is 
too well' known from recent experience. 

When a company of merchants undertake, at 
their own riik and expenfe^ toeftablilh a new trade 
with fome remote and barbarous nation , it may ■ 
not be unreafonable to incorporate them into a 
joint Aock company, and to grant them , in cafe 
of their fuccefs , a monopoly of the trade for a 
. certain number of years. It is the eafieft and'moft 
natural way iil 'which the ftate'can- irecompenfe •. 
thiem foi hazaxdiog a dang«roiis^and ex^enfivea 
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experiment, of which the public is afterwards to 
reap the benefit. A temporary monopolyof thi» 
kind may be vindicated upon the fame principlei 
npon which a like monopoly of a new machine 
is granted to its inventor, and that of a new book 
to its author. But upon the expiration of the term, ■ 
the monopoly ought certainly to determine ; the 
forts and garrifons, if it was found neceffary to 
fiftablifli any, to be taken into the hands of govern- 
ment, their value to be paid to the company, and 
the trade to be laid open to all the fubje£U of the 
fiate. fiy a perpetual monopoly , all the other fitb^ 
jeAs of the ftate are taxed very abfurdly in tw» 
different ways; firll, by the high price of goods, 
which , in the cafe of a free trade , they could boy 
much cheaper, and, fecondly, -by their total ex-, 
clufion from a,branch of.bufinefs, which itmigbt 
be both convenient and profitable for many of them 
to carry on. ■ It is for the moft worthlefs of all pur- 
pofes too that they are taxed in this manner. It is 
merely to enable the company to fupport the ne- 
gligence, prctfofion , and malver&tit>n of their own 
fervants, whofe diforderly condnfl feldom allows 
the dividend of the company to exceed the ordinary 
t>te of profit in trades which are altogether free* 
and very frequently makes it ^U even a good 
ideal fiiort of that rate. Without a monopoly ,^ 
however, a joint Hock company , it wotdd appear 
from experience , cannot long carry oft any branch 
iOf foreign trade. To buy in one market, in order 
to fell, with profit, in another, when there axe 
manycompetttoninboth} to watch over, not only' 
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the occafional variations in the demand, but the 
much greater and more trequcnt variations in the 
competition , or in the fnpply which thakdemand 
is likely to get from other people , and to fuit with 
dexterity andjodgment both thequantjty and qua- 
lity of each aflbrtment of goods toall thefecircum- 
ftances, isarpeciesofwarfereofwhichtheoperations 
are continually changing , and which can fcarce ever 
be conduced fnccefBfally , witliout fuch an unremit- 
ting exertion of vigilance and attention, as cannot 
long be expefled from the direflors of a joint ftock; 
eowvpany. T*ie Eaft India Company , upon the re- 
demption of their fiinds, and the expiration of their 
exclufiveprivilege, have aright, by a<^ofparIiament, 
to continue a corporation with a joint flock , and to 
trade in their corporate capacity to the Eafllndiea 
m common with the reft of their fellow-fubje^sf 
Jlnt in this fituation , the fnperior vigilance and at^ 
tention of private adventurers would , in all probE(« 
bility , foon make them weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author, of great knowledge 
in matters ofp6liticalo3Conomy, the Abb^Morellet, 
gives a lift of fifty-five joint flock companies foe 
foreign trade , which have been eflablifbed in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe (ince the year 1600, and 
which , according to him , have all felled from mifi 
management, notwithftanding they had exclufive 
privileges. He has been mifinformed with regard to 
the hiflory of two or three of them, which were 
not joint ftockcompani^and have not failed. But^ 
)n cotnpenfation , there have been feveral joint ftoclt 
companies which hare failed | and which hs h^/t 
vinitfed, ■ 
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l^e only trades which: it feems poflible for' 3 
jpint ftock-cotnpatiy to carry on fuccefafbUy, with-' 
oat an exclnfive privilege, are thofe« of which ^I' 
the operations are callable of being rednced to. 
what it called a Roatine, or to fnch a nniformity' 
of method as admits of little or no variation. Of 
thif^l:tnd is, firft, the banking bade; fecondlyy 
the trade of infnraiice from fire , and from fea rifk 
and -capture in time'of war; thirdly, the trade of 
making and maintaining a navigable cnt or canal ;■ 
and;' fourthly, the fimilar trade of bringing water 
for the fiipply of a great city. 

Thoogh the principles of the banking trade may 
appear fomewhat abftrnfe , the pra^Uce is capable 
f^ being reduced to Ari£l rales. To depart npoa 
any occafion from thofe rules, in confeqnence'of 
Ibme flattering fpeculation of extraordinary gun ,- 
is almoft always extremely dangerous , arid fre- 
qnently fatal to the banking company which at- 
tempts it. But the conflitotion of joint ftock com- 
panies renders them in general more tenactoiu of 
£ftabliflied rules ihan any private copartnery. Such 
companies, therefore, feem extremely wdlAtted 
for this trade. The principal banking companiei' 
in Europe, accordingly, are joint ftook compa- 
uies , many of which manage their trade: very 
fuccefsfiiUy without any exclnfive privilege. The 
Bank of England has no other exclnfive pri%il^ y, 
except that no other banking company in En^atad' 
ihall confift of more than fix perfens. The two' 
banks of Edinburgh are j<uBt flock oonapanLo 
without any exdnlive privilege^ 
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' The valae of the rift j-either from fire , or frotiC 
)q& by fea, or by capture, though it cannot, 
pisrhaps , be calculated very ixz&ly , admits , 
iiovvever, of fuch a gro& efUaiation ai renders it, 
in fame degree , reducible to ftri^ rule and method- 
The trade of infnrance, therefoife, may be carried' 
Qn fbecefsfully by a joiqt ftock company ^ mthout 
any exclufive privilege. Neither the London 
AlTurance, nor the Royal Exchange AQtirance 
companies, have any fach privilege. 

- When a navigable cut or canal has beenono* 
made, themanagementof it becomes quite fimple- 
andeaiy, and it is reducible to flri^ rule and 
method. Even the making of it is fo^ as it may 
be eontra£led for with undertakers at fo much a 
mile , and fo much a lock. The fame thing may 
be faid of a canal, an aquedud, or a great pipe 
for bringing water to fupply » great city. Such 
undertakings, therefore, maybe, and accordingly 
frequently are , very fucoebfiiUy managed, by joint 
ftock companies without any exclufive privilege. 

To eftabliih a joint ftock company, however* 
for any undertaking , merely becaufe fuch a 
company might be capable of managing it fuc- 
cebfoUy; or to exempt a particular fet of diealen 
from foniQ of the general laws' which take placs 
with' regard to all their iteighbonri, merely b&- 
canfe (hey might be capable of thriving if diey 
had fuch an escemption, would certainly not be 
reafanable. - To render fuch an eftabliflraient 
perfed^y reafopable , with the circnmftance of 
being reducible to. AriiH: rale and method', two 
Other ciicnmftances opght to concmr. Firft, it 
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-mght'to appear with the cleareft evidence, that 
the andertaking is of grrater and more. general 
Udiity than the greater pare of common ttades ; 
and fecondly , that it requii««'a greater capital than 
can eaiily be collected into a private copartnery. 
If a moderate' capital were fufficient, the great' 
utility- of the undertaking would not be a iuSi- 
denr reafon for eftablifliing a joint flodc company ;' 
becaufe', in this cafe, the demand for what it was 
to prodnce, would readily a^d eafily be fupplied 
ty private adventuren. In the four trades above-' 
mnitioned ,' both thofe circumftances concur. 
- The gr^t and general utility of the banking' 
trade when prudently managed , has been fully ex- 
plained in the fecond book of this inquiry. But a-- 
public bank which is to fupport public credit, -and' 
upon .particular emergencies to advance to govern- 
ment the whole produce of a tax , to the amount , ' 
perhaps -, of feveral millions , a year or two before 
it comes .in, requires a greater capital -than can' 
eafily be colleded into any privaee copartnery; 

Thd trade of inforance gives ^at fe^urity to the 
fortunes of private people , and by dividing among 
a great many that lots which would ruin an indi- 
vidual , makes it &1I light and eafy upon the whole 
ftwiety. In order to give this fecurity , ' hovev-er , 
it is neceffary that the ihfurers Jhould have a very 
large capital. Before the efiablifliment of th^ two - 
joint Aock companies for iofurance in I^ndon-, a 
lift, it is laid, was laid before the attorney-general , 
of one hundred and fifty private inforBn whahad 
£tilcd in the-warfe f>f A^&w:yfla^i, 
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That navigable cats and canals, andthe vroils- 
which are foinetimes necefTary for ftipplymg a 
great fcity with water, are of. great and general' 
utility; while at the>fam*e time they frequently: - 
require a greater expei^fe than fuits the foitunei' 
of private people, ii fnfficiently obvioo». 

Except the foar trade* above-mentioned, i haver 
Jiot been able to recolleft any other in which all. 
the three circmnllances, reqniOte for rendering rea* 
Ipnable theeftablifliment of a joint Aock. company, - 
coocur. The Englilh copper company of London, 
the lead fmelting company, theglafsgrindtngcom-' 
pany , have not even the pretext of any great or 
fingolar utility in theobjeA which theypurfuc; nor 
does the purfuit ofthatobjeAfeem to require any 
Oipenfe unfuitable to the fortunes of many private 
men. Whether the trade which thofe companies' 
carry on , is redncible to fuch &i\Si role and method . 
at to render it fit for the management of a joint Hock 
company , or whether they have any reafon to boaft 
of their extraordinary profits, I do not pretend to ' 
luiow. The mine - adventurers company ha^ been 
long ago bankrupt. A Qiare in the ftock of the Bri- 
tiih Linen company of Edinburgh fells , at prefent , 
very much below par, though leb f» than it did 
fome years ago. The joint ftot^ companies , which 
axe eftablifhed for the public fpirited pnrpofe of pro- 
moting fome particular mann&^lure , over and 
above managing their own affairs ill, to the diminu- 
tion ofthe general ftock of the fociety, canin other 
refpe^ fcarce ever &il to do more hiarm than good. 
l^f 6'twithflanding the moft upright iatentions , the 
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onavtHfJable partiality of theirdire£ton'to par ticalar 
branches of die manufatilare, of which the-nnder- 
takers mtflead' and impofe ttpon them, is a real 
difcouragementtothereft, and neceflarily breaks^ 
more or lefs, thatnatoral proportion which would 
otherwife eftablifli itfelf between judicious induftry, 
and profit, and which, to the general induftry of 
the conntry, is of all encouragements thegreatefl;. 
and the moft effe^ual. 

ArticieII. 

Of the Expenfe of the Injtitutions for the Education 

of Youth. 

The inftitutions for the education of the youth, 
may, in the fame manner, furnifli a revenue fuf- 
iictent for defraying their own expenfe. The fee 
or honorary which th# fcholar pays to the maftqp 
naturally conftitutes a revenue of this kind. 

Even where the reward of the mafter does not 
arife altogether from this natural revenue , it Hill is 
not neceflary that it fhould be derived from that 
general revenue of the fociety , of which the collec- 
tion and application is, in moft conntriei, affigned 
to the executive power. Through the greater parB 
ofEurope, accordingly, theendowmentoffchool» 
and colleges makes either no charge upon that ge- 
neral revenue , or but a very fmall one. It every 
■where arifes chiefly from fome local and provincial 
levenoe , from the rent of fome landed eftate, o» 
from the intereft of fome fom of money allotted 
and put ujider the management of traftees for thia 
particular purpofe , fometimes by the fovereigH 
^imfejf, and fometimes fey fome private^onor. '. 
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" Have tfaofe public endowments contributed in 
general to promote the end of their inftitation? 
Have they contributed to eneooragethe diligence, 
and to improve theabilities of the teachers? Have 
tiiey dir^fled the courfe of education towards 
objefls more nfefnl, both to the individual and 
to the public, than thofe to which it would na- 
turally have gone of its own accord? It fhould 
Hot feem very difficult to give at leaft a probable 
anfwer to each of thofe queflions. 
\ In every profeflion , the exertion of the greater 
pairt of thofe who exercife it, is always in propor- 
tion to the neceffity they are under of making that 
exertion. This neceffity is greateft with thofe- to 
whom the emoluments of their profeffion are the 
only fource from which th^y expe£i their forttme, 
or even their ordinary revenue and fubfiflence. In 
ftrder to acquire this tortane , or even to'get thi» 
fobfiftence, theymufl, inthecourfeofayear, ex- 
ecute a certain quantity of work of a known value; 
and, where the competition is free, therivalfiiip 
of competitors,, who are all endeavouring to juHIq 
one another out of employment, obligesevery man 
to endeavour to execute his work with a certain 
degree of exa£lnefs. The greatnefi of the objeds 
which are to be acquired by Ciccefs in fome parti' 
enlar profefiions may, no doubt, fometimes ani- 
mate (he exertion of a few men of extraordiqaiy 
^iritand ambition. Greatobje^s, however, ar« 
evidently not neceffary in order to occafion the 
greajeft exertions. Rivalfliip and emulation render 
excellency.! ev«n in mean profellipns, an obj^ of 
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ambition, and frequently occafion thevery greateft 
exertions. Great objefls, on the contrary, alone 
and unfupported by the neceflity of application, 
have fetdom been fuflicient to occafion any con- 
fiderable exertion. In England, fuccefs in the 
profeni6n of the law leads to fome very great 
obje£ls of ambition ; and yet how few men, born 
to eafy fortunes , have ever in this country been.. 
eminent in that prpfeflion! 

The endowments ot fchaols and collet^ei have 
neceCTarily diminiihed more or lels the neceflity 
of application in the teachers. Their fubfiftence, . 
fo for as it arifes from their fakries , is evidently 
derived from a fund altogether independent of 
their fuccels and reputation in their particulac . 
profefiionB. 

In fome univerfuies the falary makes but a part . 
and frequently but a fmall partpf the emoluments 
of the teacher, of which the greater part arife* 
from the honoraries or fees of his puptls. The 
neceflity of application , though always more or 
lefs diminlQied, is not in this cafe entirely taken - 
. fiway. -Reputation in his profeffion is ftill of fome 
importance to him, and he IliU has fome depend- 
ency upon the aEfeflion , gratitude, and favorable 
report of. thofe who have attended upon hii 
inftrufliom ; and thefe favorable fennments he is 
likely to gain in no way fo well as by delervinz 
them y that is ,'by the abilities and diligencewith. ; 
which he difcharges every part <rf his duty. 

In other nniverfities the teacher is prohibited 
from receiving any honorary or fee from his pupilsj , 
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andhU fzlary conftitutes the ^vholeof therevenne 
"which he derives from his office. His intereftis, 
■inthiscafe, fet asdireflly in oppofitiontohisdHty 
as it 16 poflible to fet it. It is the intereft of every 
'man to live as much' at his eafe as he can ; and if 
his emoluments are to be precifcly tlie fame, 
whether he does, or does not perform fome very 
laborious doty , it is certainly his intereft , at If aft 
as intereft is vulgarly underftood, either to neglefl 
"it altogether, or, if he is fubjefl to fome authority 
which will not fiiffer him to do this , to perform 
it in as catelels and flovenly a manner as that au- 
thority will per .nit. If he is' naturally a^ive and 
» lover of labor, it is his intereft to employ that 
"aflivity in any way, from which he can derive - 
fome advantage, rather than in the performance 
'x>f his duty , from which he can derive none. 

If the authority to which he is fnbje^ refidet 
inthebody corporate, the college., or univerfity , 
. of which he himfelf is a member, and in which 
the greater part of the other members are, like 
himfelf , perfons who either are , or ought to he 
teachers, they are hkely to make a common 
caufe, to be all very indulgent to one another, 
and every man to confent that lus neighbour may 
iiegte^ his duty, provided he himfelf is allowed 
to neglefl his own. In the univerfity of Oxford, 
the greater part of the pubHc profefTors have, foi 
thefe many years , given up altogether even the 
pretence of teaching. 

If the authority to which he is fubje£) refides, 
not fo much in the body corporate of which hf 
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is a member, asmfome otherextraneoasperfons, 
jn the biJtop of the diocefe for example; in the 
governor of the provmce J or, perhaps, in fomo 
minifter of ftate j it is not indeed tn this cafe verf 
iikely that he will be fuffered to negleft his duty 
altogether, AU that fuch fuperiors, however, 
can force him to do , is to attend upon his pupiU 
« certain nnmberof hours, that-isto give a certaiii 
number of le^ures in the week or in the yeaf. 
What thofe leftures.fliall be, muft ftill depend 

. upon the diligence of the teacher; and that dtU- 
gence.is likely to be proportioned to the motives 
which he iias for exerting it. An extraneous ju- 

- rifdiflion of this kind befidei , is liable to be 
exercifed both ignorantly and capricioufiy. In itt 
nature it is arbitrary and difcretionary, and the 
, perfonswho exerclfe it, neither attending upon 
the leiiures of the teacher themfelves, nor perhaps 
underftanding the fciences which it is his bufniefk 
to teach ,- are feldom capable of «xercifing it with 
judgment. Fcom the infolence of office too they 
are frequently indifferent how they exercife it, 
and are very apt to cenfure or deprive him of his 
office wantonly, and without anyjoftcaufe. The 
.perfpn fubjedlto fochjurifdiiSion is neceffarily de^ 
graded by it» and, inftead of being one of tha 
inoll refpeflable , is rendered one of the meanelt 
and mofl contemptible perfons in the fociety. .It 
)s by powerful proteflion only that he can ef- 
fectually guard himfelf againfl the bad ufage to 
which he is at all times expofed;. and this pro- 
te£Uon he is moii likely to gain, not by ability . 
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or. diligence in htsprofeffion, but by obfeqnionl^ 
ne(s to the will of his fuperiors , and by being 
re3,dy, at all times, to facrifice to that will the 
ri^ts , the intereft , and the honor of the body 
corporate of which he is a member. Whoever 
has attencled for any confiderable time to the , 
adminiftrationof a Frenchuniverfity., muft have 
had occafion to. remark the effedls which nata- 
rally refult from an arbitrary and extraneous 
jnrirdidton of this kind. 

Whatever forces a certain number of ftudentf 
to any college or univerlity, independent of the 
jnerit or reputation of the teachers, tends'more 
or'lefs to diminifli the neceflity of that merit or 
reputation. 

The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, ■ 
phyfic and divinity , when they can be obtained 
only by refiding a certain number of years in cer- 
tain cniverfitiea, neceflarily force a certain nam* 
ber of iludents «o fqch univerhties, independent 
of. the merit or reputation of the teachers. The 
privileges of graduates are a fon of ftatutes of 
apprenticefliip , which have contributed to the 
improvement of education, juft as the other fta- 
tutes of apprenticefhip have to that of arts and 
manufaflures. 

The charitable foundations of fcholarfliips, . 
■ exhibitions, burfaries, &c. neceffarily attach a . 
certain number of fludents to certain colleges , 
independent altogether of the merit of thofe r 
particular colleges. W*re the fludents .upon ^ 
fuch charitable foundations left Iree . to. chofit;. : 
what 
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what (JoUege they liked beff, fuch libSrty might 
perhaps contribilte to excite fome eMalation amon^ 
different colleges. A regulation, an the cdntrary, 
which prohibited even the independent mertiberi 
of evety particular college from leaving tt, and 
going to any other, without leave hrft alked and 
obtained ofthlt which they meant to abandon, 
would tend very much to extinguifli that emtilationi 

If in each college the mtor or teacher, who wa» 
t6 inftru£l eatfh fludent in all arts and fciences^ 
fliould not be voluntarily chofen by the ftadent, 
but appointed by the head of the college ; and if ^ 
iii cafe of negleft , . inability , or bad ufage , the 
ftudent flibuld not be allowed to 'change him for 
another, without leave firft afted and obtained j 
fuch a regulation would not only tend very much 
to extinguifh - dll emulation among the different' 
tutors of the fame college, but to diminiife' very 
tnuchin'all of themtheneceffityofdiligenceand of 
attention to their refpeflivepupiU. Such teachersj 
thbogh very well paid by their ftndents', might 
be as much difpofed to lieglefl them , as thofe 
who are not paid by them at dl, or who have 
no other recompence but their falary. 

If the teacher happens to be a man of fenfe , it ' 
btuftb^ anunpledlantthingtqhinito.beconfciouBf 
while he is leduring his ftudents, that he is either ' 
fpeaking or reading nonfenfe, or what is very* little 
better Uian nonfenfe. It mull too be unpleafant to ' 
him to obferve that the greater part of his ftudents " 
defert his leflures ; or perhaps attend open them ' 
with plain enough itiarhi of neglefl, contempt^' 

W. of N, i. ■ a 
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and deiifton. If he is obliged, therefore, to giv«. 
' a certain number of leflurci , thefe motives alone, 
without any other intereft, might difpofe him to 
take fome pains to give tolerably good ones. 
Several different expedients, however, may be 
fallen upon , which will effcflually blunt the edge . 
of all thofe incitements to diligence. . Thfe teacher, 
iiifiead of explaining to his pupils himfelf the 
fcience in which he propofes to inftriifl them, 
may read fome booh upon it; and .if this book is 
written in a foreign and dead tangoage , by inter- 
preting it to them into their own ; or , what would 
give htni flill lefs trouble , by making them inter- 
pret it to him , and liy now and then making an 
occa'fional remark apOn it, he may flatter himfelf 
that he is giving a lefhire. The flightefl degree of 
knowledge and application will enable him to do 
this , without expofing himfelf to contempt or 
derifion , or faying any thing that is really fooliCb, 
abfurd, or ridiculous. The difcipline'of the col- 
lege, at the fame time, may enable him to force 
all his papils to the moll regular attendance upon 
this fliam-le^lure , . and to maintain the moft decent 
and refpedful behaviour during, the whole timeof 
the performance. 

The difcipline of colleges and univerfities ig in' 
general contrived,not for the benefit ofthe iludents, . 
but for the intereft , or more properly fpeaking, 
for the eafe of the mailers. Its object is , in all 
cafes, to maintain the authority i^ the mailer » 
and whether he negle& or peifornu hii duty, u> 
oblige the fludeats in all cafes to behave totumas 
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ifhe perfbrmed it with the greateft diligence and 
• abiHty. It Teems to prefume perfefl wifdom and 
vircae in the one ord^*, and the greateft weakneft 
andfolly in the other. Where the maftera, however, 
xeally perfwm their dnty, there are no examplet, 
I believe, thatthegreaterpartof the fiudentsever 
negle£l thcin. No difciphne is* ever reqnifite to 
force' attendance npon leflures which are really 
worth, the attending, as i» well known wherever 
any fuch lefluret are given. Force and reftratnt 
may, no doobt, be inTome degree zeqnifite in 
order to oblige children , or very yonr^ boys, to 
attend to thofe parta of edocatiun which it- is 
thought necellary for them to acquire during thac 
early period of life; bot after twelve or thirteen 
years of age, provided the mailer does his duty, 
force or reftxainc can fcarce ever be neceifary' to 
carry on any part of edacation. Soch ii th« 
generofity of the greater part of yonng men, that 
fo &r from being dirpofed to ne^e^ or defpirkthd 
inftru^lions of their mafter, provided he Oiowa 
fome ferions intention of being of ofe to them, 
they are generally inclined to pardon a great deal' 
of incorreflneb in the performance of his daty,' 
and fbmetimes even to conceal from the pnbliea'^^ 
good deal of grofs negligence. 

Thofe parts of education., it is to be obferved, 
fox the teaching of which there are no public in- 
fUtutions , are generally the befi taught. When ft 
young man,goea to a fencing or a dancing fchoo)„ 
he -does nof indeed always learn to fence or ca' 
dance very well; but helJeldom ^ili^f learning- 
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to fence or to dance. The good effefts of the 
riding fchoolarenot commonly fo evident. The 
expenfe of a riding fchool is fo great , that in moft 
pbces it is a public inltitution. The three ' moft 
^ential parts of literary education, to read , write,-, 
and account, it ftill continuestobe more common 
toacquirein private than in poblicfchooia; and it 
yery leldom happens that any body fails of acquiring 
them to th« degree in which it is neceflary to 
acquire them. . ' 

In England the public fchooli are much. le& 
corrupted than the univerlities. In the fchooU the - 
youth are taught, or at leaft may be taught, 
Greek and Latin ; that is , every thing which the 
maAers pretend to teach, or which, ituexpe£^ed,' 
they {hould teach. In die univerfities the youth 
neither ar« taught, nor always can And any proper 
means of being taught, the Iciencea, which it is 
the bufme& of thofe incorporated bodies to teach. 
The reward of the fchoolmafter in moft cafes 
depends principally , infome cafes almoA entirely, 
upon the fees or honoraries of his fcholars. Schools 
have no exduhve privileges. In order to obtain -i 
t)i« honors of graduation , it is not neceflary that 
a- perfbn fhoold bring a certificate of his having . 
ftudied a certain number of yearsatapublicfchooL ' 
Iftipon examination he appears to underftand what 
is taught there, no queftions are aiked about the 
place where he learnt it. 
, The parts of education which are commonly 
taught in univerfities, it may, perhaps, be faid ' 
are not very well taught Bat had it not been for 
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thofe inftitntibna they would not have been com- 
monly taught at all, and both the individual and 
<the public would have fufTered a good deal fi-om 
the want of thofe- important part* of education. 

The prefentuniverfi ties ofEuropewereoriginally, 
the greater part of them , ecclefiaftical corpor^tioni^ 
inftituted for the education of dinrchmen. They 
were Ibanded by the authority of the pope , and 
■were fo entirely under hisimmedtabeproteftion, that 
their members, whethermaftersorftudlentft, hadaU 
of them what wai 'riien called the benefit of clergy^ 
that is, were exempted Irom the civil jurifdi^lion of 
the countries in which their re^eflrve untverfiriet 
were littiated, and wete amenable only to the 
ecclefiafticdl tribunals. What Was taught hi the 
greater part of tfuife univerritie* Was fuitable to the 
end of their inftitutioh , either theology , or fome# 
tiling that was merely preparatory to theology. 

When chtiflianity was firil eftabliflied by Uwj 
a corrupted, latin had become the common lair* 
guage of all the weftem parts of Europe. The 
fervice of the chntch acc<»dingty, and the tranfla* 
tion ' of the Bible which y/u read in churches^ 
-were both in that corrupted Latin-; diat is , in the 
Gommoiilanguageofthe country. Afterthe irruption 
' of the barbarous nations who overtnmefd the Roman 
empire, Latin gradually ceid'ed tobe tfie language 
of any. part of Europe. But the'reverence of the 
people naturally preferves the eftabli£hed forms and 
percmonies of religion, long after the ctrcumflanoeB 
-whichfirftiutroducedandrenderedthemreaionable 
are no moite. .Though Latin, therefore, was no 
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Jonger underftood arty where by the great body 
of the people , the whole fervice of the chorch 
Aill continued to be performed in that langaage. 
Two different languages were thm eftabliflied ia 
£urope , in the fame manner as in ancient E^ypt ; 
a language of the priefts, and a language of the 
people i a lacred and a probne; a learned and an 
mrieamed language. But it was neceffary that the 
priefis Aould underftand fomething of that (acred 
Uid learned language in which they were to ofii- 
^ate ; and the ftiidy of the Latin language therefora 
made, from the beginning, an eflential part of 
uiuverfity education, 

, It was not fo with that either of t^e Greeks or 
of the Hebrew language. The tfibltible decren 
of the church liad pronooiiced the Latin tranflation 
of the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vulgate, 
to have been equally dieted by divine inTp^tion, 
^d therefore -of equal authority witli the Greek 
«nd Hebrew orlgittals. The knowledge of thofo 
two languages, therefore, not being indiTpeiriibly 
requifite to a. churchman, the ftndy of them did 
not for 3 long time make a neceffary part of the 
common: coatfeofDniverfity edacatlon. Thereare 
fome Spanifli univerfitiet, I am atTored , in which 
the ftudy of the Greek language has never yet 
made any'part of that conrfe. The firft refisrmen 
found the Gree^ text of the new teftament, and 
even the Hebrew text of the old, more favoraUo 
to their opiiuons, than the vulgate tranflation^ 
which, as might naturally befnppofed, had been 
gradually accommodated to fuppott the dodrinet 
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of the catholic charch. They fet themfelreta 
therefore, to expofe the many erron of that trant- 
lation, which the Roman catholic clergy were 
thns pat tmder the necetTiry of defending or ex- 
plaining. Bat this conid not well be done without 
tome knowledge of the original languages , of 

. which the ftudy was therefore gradoally introduced 
into the greater part of oniverfittes ; both of thol^ 
'Which embraced, and of thofe which reje^ed, the 
dodrinet of the reformation. The Greek language 
was connected with every part of that claflical 
learning, which, thoogh at &rft principally cutti- 

' 'Tated',by catholics and Italians, happened to coma 
into fofltion much about the lame time that the 
doctrines of the reformation were fet on foot. In 
the greater part of univeifities , therefore , that 
langoage was tdught previous to the ftady of 
philofophy , and as foon as the ftadent had made 
fome pTogteTs in the Latin. The Hebrew language 
having no connexion with clafTical learning, and, 
except the holy fcriptures, being the language of 
not a Angle book in any elleem , the ftudy of it 
did not commonly commence till after that of 
philofophy, and When the itodent had entered 
Upon 'the ftudy of theology. 

Originally the firft rudiments both of the Greek 
and Latin languages were taught in umveTruies, 
and in feme univerfi^es they ftill continue to be fo. 
In others it is expe£)ed that the ftudent flioald 
have prevjoufly acquired^at leaft the rudiments of 
one or both of thofe languages , of which the 
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piidy CQ^tinuo* to make every whereit verjTjCoif.-- 

'^iiderable part of univerfity education. 

The ancient Gree)c philofophy v/a divided into 
three great bfanches; ptiyXu;^, or natural phiipfo- 
phy ; ethics, or moral philofophy , and logic. This 
general divinoi) feevoi perfe^ly agreeable, to the 
pattire of thingl. . . ■ : - ■ 

, . Thegreatphenomenaofnature, the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies^ eclipfes, comets, ^lundeCy 
lightning, and other extraorcUnary meteors.; thp 
generation, the life, growth, and diObtot^on of 
plants and .animals; are obje^U which, as they 
necelfaiily excite the wonder , fo they naturally > 
call focth the curiofity, of mankind to inquire 
into their caufef. Superfiitlon hrft attempted tp 
falisfy this curiofity, by referring all thote wonderful 
appearances to the immediate agency of th^ gods, 
Philofophy afterwards endeavoured to account for 
^themj.froin.piore f^piiliar c^ufes, or from fucli.ai 
ipankind .were better acquainted with, than the 
;igcncy of the gods. As tbofe great phenomenji 
■are/the jirA>-obje£ls of human curiofity, fo the 
ijfienqe which pretends to explain them muft 
paturally havebeen the firil branch of philofophy 
that was cultivated. The firft philofophera, accord^ 
jngly, of:whom hiftory has preferved any account^ 
iappear . to have been natural philofophers. 

In every age and country of the world men 
ini}fl have' attended to the characters, defigns, 
And atHiona of one another, and many reputable 
rples and maxims for the condu£) of human life, 
muA have been laid down ancl approved of by 
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tommDn cpnfent. As fo«a as writing came jnto 
falhion, wifemen, oithofe who fancied thanfelves 
,fuch , would natarally eudeavoor to increafe the 
number -of thofe efiabliihed and refpe£led maxims, 
and CO exprefs their own fenfe of what was either 
proper or improper, condu^, fometimes in thf 
more artificial form of apologues , like what ar* 
called the &btes of ;£fop; and fometimes in th? 
.Biore fimple one of apophthegnjs , orwife fa.ying?, 
like the Proverbs of Solomont the verfes of Theognis 
and Phocyllides, and fome part of the works of 
Hefiod. Theymight continue in this manner fora 
iong time merely to midtiply the number oftbpfe 
jmaxims of prudence and morality, withont-eveq 
attempting to arrange; them hi any very diftip^.ftt 
methodical order, much te& to conntt^l ;th«^-Catr' 
.gether by one or more general principle;,. frpin 
' which they were all dedncible , like ^'SeQs fttajt. 
their natural caufes. The beanty of a. fyjlema- 
tical arr^gement of diilieieiK ob(erv4aon> coRr 
nefled by a few common principles , was firft .feeii 
in the rude eOays of thofe anciept times tovvardft 
a fyltem of natural philofophy. Something- of 
the. fame kind was. afterwards attempted in 
morals. , The maxims of common life y{fife,ju-^ 
ranged in^fomemethodical order, and'ConneAe4 
tegethec by afewcommon principles, in the &m$ 
manner as th^y had attempted to arrange. and 
conned the phenomena -of nature. The fei^ce 
vhi(Jt pretends to inv«Wgiile. and explain thoCp 
connecting principlesj' js' yrhaX i» properly; called 
pxoral philofpphy* 
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Different authors gave different fyftems both of 
Tlatoral and moral philofophy. Bnt the ailments 
by which they fnpported thofe different fyftenu, 
br from being always demonftradona , were fire- 
qnenily at beft but very flender probabilities, and 
fometimes mere fophifmi ,. which had no othw 
fonndation bat the inaccuracy and ambiguity of 
Common language. Specaladve fyftemihaveinaH 
ages of the world been adopted for leafons tpo 
frivolous to havedeterminedthe judgment of iny 
xnan of common fenfe, in a ixtatterof thefmalteft 
pecuniary intereft. Orob fophHtry hat fcarce ever 
had any influence upon the opinions oFmankiiid, 
except in matters of philofophy and fpeculation, 
and in thefe it has frequently hadthegreateft. The 
pattt)ns of each fyfiem uf natural andm6ral philo- 
fophy naturally endeavoured to expofe the weak- 
tiels of the arguments adduced to fuppOrt the fyftems 
which .were oppo&te to their own. In examining 
'diofe arguments, they were neceflarily led to con- 
fider the difference between a probable and a de- 
monftrative argnment, between a &llacipns and a 
conelufive one; and logic , or the fcience of t^ 
general principles of good and bad reafoning^ 
neceflarily arofe^ out of the obfervations which a 
fcruttny of thb kiiid gave occafion to. Thoiigh 
in it« origin, poflerior both to phyfics and to 
ethics, it was commonly taught, not indeed in 
all , but in the greater part of the ancient fchools 
of philofophy, previoufly toeither of thofe fcience^ 
The ftodent, it feems to have been thought, 
oaght to underftand wdl the difference between 
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good and bad reafoning, before he wai led to 
rearon upon fubje^ of fo great importance. 

This ancient divifion of philofophy into thfM 
parrv was in the greater part of die aniveriitiet 
of Eorope , changed for another into five. 

In the ancient philofophy, whatever was taoght 
concerning the natbre either of thehumantnind 
or of the Deity , made a part of the fyAem of 
phyfici. Thofe beings, in whatever their cflence 
might be fappofed to confill , wnre parts of the 
great fyfitfm of the nniverfe, and parts too pro- 
-dnAive of the moft important effe^ Whatever 
human reafon coatd either conclude, or coi>- 
jeAure, concerning them, made, as it were, two 
diapteia, though no donbt two very important 
ones , . of the fcience which pretended to give an 
iicconnt of the origin and revolntioni of the great 
fyftem of the tmiverfe. Bnt in the uhiverfidet 
- of Europe, where philofophy was. taught only ai 
fnlrfervient to theology » it was uator^ to dwell 
longer upon thefe. two chapters than opon any 
other of the fcience. They were gradually more 
and more extended, and were divided into many 
inferior chapters, till at laft the do^ne of r[»rit8, 
of which fo little caii be known, came to take 
up as much room in the fyftem of philofophy as 
the doctrine of bodies, of whidi fo much can be 
iknown.' The do£lrineft concerning thofe two fub- 
jeds were Confidered as making two diftin^ fci- 
cnces. Whatarecalled Metaphyficsor Pneumatics 
-were fet in oppolition to Phyfict, and were cul- 
tivated not cnly aa the more foblims, . but, for 
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the par]Mr» of a particolarprofeflion, asthetnon 
ufefalfciienceof the two. Theproperfobjed of e»- 
poriment and obfervation , a fubjeA in which a 
varefnl ' attention is capable of nlaking fo many 
nfeful difcoveriea, wa» almoft entirely neglefled. 
The fabje£i in which, alter a few very fimpleand 
almoft obvioDB troths , the mioft careful attentioii 
Can difcover nothing but obfcority and uncertainty, 
and can-cdnfequently produce nothing butfubtleties 
and fophirms, was greatly cultivated. . .■ 

When thofe two fciences had thus been Stt in 
oppolition to oae another , the comparifon be- 
tween them naturally gave turth to a third, t6 
what Wascalled Ontology, or the fcience which 
treated of the qualities and attributes which were 
common- to both the fubje^ of the other two 
fciences. ' But if fubtleties and fophifnis cotnpofed 
tiie greater part of the Metaphyfics or Pneumatics 
of the (bhooli, they competed the whole of thit 
Cobweb fcience of Ontology, which was Iihe<vvtre 
fpmetimes called Metaphyfics. 

Wherein confifted . the happinefe and perfect 
tion of & man, confidered riot only as an' indi*- 
vidnaU bntas the member of a family, ofaflate, 
and of the great foctety of mankind. Was' the ob- 
jefl which the ancient moral philofophypropofed 
to inveftigate. In that philofophy the duties of 
human life were treated of as fubfervient to the 
happineft and perfection of human life. But 
when moral , as well as natural philofophy , . came 
to be tanght only as fubfervient to theology , the 
idnt^es of^hnipan life were tceattd of as chiefly 
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Ijibfervient to the happinds of a life to come. In > 
the ancient philofophy the perfe^ton of virtue was ; 
reprefentedas neceflarily proclu^ve, to the perion' 
who pofTelTed it, of the moft perfed happineb ia - 
this life. In the modem philofophy itwas frequently 
reprelented as generally, or rather as almoft always '. 
inconfineni with any degree of happinela in this 
life;, and heaven was to beearnedohly by penance'. 
and mortification, by the aulierities and abaf«nenc 
of a monk; not by the liberal, generous, and 
fpirited condufl of a man. Cafuiftryand analiiretic- 
morality made up, inmoft cafes, the greater part 
ofthe moral philofophy of thefchools-By&rthemofl 
importantofallthedifferentbranchesofphilofophyy . 
became in this manner by far the mofi corrupted. . 

Such, therefore, was the common courfe of 
philofophical education in the gre^^ter part ot the 
ilniverfities in Europe. Logic was taught firft: . 
Ontology came in the fecond place: Pneumato- . 
logy , comprehending the do<^ne concerning the 
nature of the human foul and of the Deity in the 
third: In the fourth followed a debafed fyftem of 
moral philofophy, which was confidered as imme- 
diately conne£led with thedo£h-ines of PneumatOr*. 
logy, with the immortality of the human fonl, 
and with the rewards and punifliments which ,. 
from the juftice of the Deity, weretobe expelled 
in a life to come : A Ihort and fuperficiat fyftem 
of Phyfics ufually concluded the courfe. . 

The alterations which the univerfitiea of Eu- 
rope thus introduced into the ancient conrfe of 
.philo&pfay , weie all meant for the education of , 
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eoclefiaflics, and to render it a more proper in- 
troda£lion to the ftudy of theology. But ,the ad- 
ditional quantity of fubtlety and fophiftry; the 
cafuiftry and the afcetic mctfality which tliofe aU 
terations introdnced into it, certainly did not render 
it more proper for the education of gentlemen or, 
men of the world, or morelikeiy either to improva 
the underltanding, or to mend the he^rt. 

This courfe- of philofophy is what Itill con- 
tinues to be taught in the greater part of the uni- 
Terfitiea of Europe; with more or left diligence , 
according as the conltitutton of each particular 
tintyerfity haj^wm to render diligence more or 
leGf neceflary to the teachers. In fome .of the 
richeftand beft endowed nniverfities, the tDtor* 
content themfelres with teaching a few uncon- 
ne£ied Ibreds and parceb of this cormpted coorfe ; ' 
and even thefe they commonly teach very ne- 
gligently and fuperfidally. 

The improvements which , in modem dmes , 
have been made in feveral different branches of . 
philofophy , have not y the greater part of them, 
been made in oniverfidet; though fome no doubt 
have. The greater part of univerlitiet haye not 
even been Vbry forward to adopt thofe improve- 
ments, after they were made; and feveral of 
thofe learned focieties have chofen to remain , for . 
a long time, the (apd^oariet in which exploded 
fyftems and obfolete prejudices fotmd flieUer and • 
proteilion, after they had been hunted out of 
every other corner of the wtald^ In general, 
the richell and beft endowed nniveifities have - 
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tteen the fioweft in adopting thofe improTements, 
and the mofi averfe to permit any confiderable 
change in the eftablUhed plan of education. Thofe 
improvements were more eafily introdaced into 
fome of thepoorer univerfities , in which the teach- 
ers, dependiiig upon their reputation for the 
greater part of their fubfiftence , were obliged 
tp pay more attention to the current opinions of 
the world. 

But though the public fchooli and- nniverfitieg 
of Europe were originally intended only for the. 
education of a particular profeflion , thdt of church- 
men; and though they were not always very dili- 
gent in inftru^Uqg their pupils even in the fciencet 
which were fuppofed neceflary for that profefflcm , 
yet they ^adualiy drew to themfelves theedoca- 
tion of almoft alt other people , particularly of 
almufl all gentlemen and men of fortune. No 
better mettiod, it feems, could be'follen upon of 
fpending, with any advantage, the long interral 
between ip&ncy and that period of life at which 
men begin to apply in good eameft to the real 
bulinels of the world, the bofinefs which is to- 
employ them during the remainder of their days. 
The greater part of what is taught in fchools and 
univerfities, however, does not feem to be the 
moft proper preparation for that bufiaefs. 

In England , it becomes every day more and 
more the cuftoih to fend young people to travel' 
in foreign cooniries immediately upon their leav- 
ing reboot, and without fending them to any uni- 
vexfity. Our young people, it is laid, generally. 
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return home much improtect by their travels. A ■ 
young man who goes abroad at fevCTiteen or 
eighteen, and returns home at one-and-' twenty, 
rcmms three or four years older than he was when 
he went abroad ; and at that age it is Very dif- 
ficnlt not to improve a good deal in three oc' 
four years. In the courfe of his tfaveU, he ge^ 
nerally acquires feme knowledge of one of two 
foreign languages; a knowledge, however, %vhich 
is reldom fufficient to enable him either to fpeak 
or write them with propriety. In other refpefl^, 
he commonly returns home more' conceited, more 
unprincipled, more dilRpaled , and more inca- 
pable of any ferious application either to ftudy or 
to buiinefs , than he ,coald welt have become in 
fo fliort a time, had he lived zi home, fey travel- 
ling fo very young, by fpending in the mbft fii- 
\'olous diRipation the moft precious years of hi« 
life, at a diftance from the infpeilion and con- 
trol of his parents and relations, every ufeful 
habit, which the earlier parts of his education 
might have had fome tendency to form in him , 
inftead of being rivetted and confirmed, is almost' 
neceffarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing^ 
but the difcredit into which the univerfities are 
allowing themfelves to fall , could ever have - 
brought into repute fo very abfurd a pra^ice as 
that of travelling at this early period of life. By 
fending his fon abroad, a father delivers himfelf, 
at lean for fome time, from fo difagreeable an 
objefl as that of a fon unemployed , negle£led, ■ 
aad going to ruin before his eyes. 

Such 
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Soch have been the effe£U of fome of the 
Modern ,inftitutioi)( ^ education. 

Different fii^m ^nd different inftitotions for 
edacaf^n.Iepro to.have taken place in other aget 
«nd n^ioiif. , . 

In the rf^uhlici of dnciefit. Greece, every fiea 
citivn waa:B|f):^a£led, qoder the dire£Uom of the 
public; ntagtOrate » in gymnaftic exerciTes and in 
fiuiiCf .;By gynmaflic exercife* it vas intended to 
harden hit body , to fliarpsn hti courage, and to 
prepare hitn ipr. the fatigoet and dangen of war j 
anda«theGc«ekfnilitia^af , byallaccounta, one of 
the beA that ever wa* in the wor}d, tbii part of their 
public educ^fio^i.mufl'h^ve.anrwered.completdy 
the purppfe for yhich it was intended,. By Uteotfaer 
part,. Qiufi^i: ft WM propofisd, at leaft by the phii 
lofophers add ^ftorians who have given laaa ac* 
conntof thoJiftiiTflitutions, to humaniEethenund* 
to fioitfin tbe temper.,., and to difpofe it for pen 
forming all the focial aod' moral dutiea both of 
public and private life- - .. 

In ancient Rome the ex^c»fefi of the Campn* 
Marci)!^ fnfwiered the fattw. pt^epofe a$ .thofs o£ cha 
Gymn^Q^ ii^ ancient Grcec^t >nd they-Cseoita 
have, anfw«red it equally yffsll- But amoBg thii 
Rornans there was nothing which correlpanded ta 
theniulical education ofthb Greeks. Themoialaof 
thg Romans* However, both in private and public 
life, feem toh^v^been, nottmly equal, but, upon 
the whole , a goqd; deal fuperior to thole of the 
Greeks. That they were fuperiorjn private lifr, we 
it^yc the- cxprefa . .teOiimony of Polybim and of 
fV. o/N. 4- 6 
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Dtonyiioa of Hallcamaflus , two anchor* Well ac- 
, quaintedwith both nations; and the whole tenor of 
the Greek and Koman hiftory bears witn'efs of' the 
fuperioriiy of the public mbralt of theHomam. The 
good temper and moderation of contendihg 6^on* 
J^ema to be the molt effential circomftanCe iit tho 
. public moral* of a free people. -Batthe&ftiomof 
the Greeki were almoft always violent and Gmgoi- 
nary; whereat, till the time of theGracchj>nobloo4 
had ever been filed in any Roman ^^ui; and from 
the timeoftheGnuxhl the Roman repnblic may be 
confideredat in reality dtffolved. Notwithflanding, 
therefore , the very refpefhble Authority of Plato , 
Arifiocte, andPolybim, and notwithftanding the 
▼ery ingeniou* leaibtts by which Mi*. Mdntefqaieu 
endeavoar* to fuppoit that authetity * it feemt 
probab^ that the mofical education trf'theGicels 
had no great effect in mending their morals, fmce, 
without any fuch edocation , thofe of the Romans 
were apcHi the whole fnperior. The refpe£l of thofe 
ancient fagei for the inftitutions of their anceftors, 
had probably difpofed diem to .find much political 
wildom in what war, perhaps, merely an ancient 
ctiftom , condnned , wiAoat intemipnon , irom' 
the earlieft period of thofo foeieties, to the rimes 
in which they had arrived at a confiderable de* 
gree of refinement. Mufic and dancing are the 
great amnfemeiits of almoft all burbaroDs' na- 
tions , and the great accompliflinients which are 
Jiippofed to fit any man for entertaining his 
fociety. It is fo at this day among the negroes 
on the coaft of Aficic*. It was fo among^ (he 
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anoent Celtec, among the flndetttScahdiaainai»t 
and, aa we may learn from Homer, among the 
ancient Greekft in the timet preceding the Trojaa 
war. When the Gieefc tribei-had formed themfelve* 
into little republics, it was natural that the ftudy 
of thofe accoQiplifliments fliould , for a long time , 
mtaix'a. p^rt of the pablic and common edu<tation 
©f the people. 

The maAer* who inftrn£ted the young people 
either in mufic or in ntilitary exerdfes , do not feetn. 
'fo have been paid, ore«en4ppointedby!(heiUtetf 
either tn Rome pr even in Athens, ^e Greek re 
pablic of whofe laws andiei^oms we ace the-beft 
informed. The ftate required that erery.&eedtizea 
Aould 5t htrafelf for deli^nding it In war, and fitonld^ 
upon that account, learnhts' military exercifesi ,Bat 
it left him to leiam thetnief CuchmaAenaKhecoolii 
fiDd,.aiiditfeem8 to tiaveitdvanced nothing for thit 
purpofe, but a public held-or^Uce of fxetcife , in 
whicii he Ihonld pra^lile and ^rfogrm them,' : : 

In 4he earlyages bdth>;Ql'.<he Gr«eJi:iaad Ro' 
man republics , the «th«f. parts, of : edasfttieit 
feeno to have otfn&fted in kaming to read^ Nvritef 
and account' according to the aiithmetio of the 
times. Thefe accompliAments the ridiet ^tijootk 
feem frequently to hate, acquired at hytne , h.y 
the afhiUnce of Ibme dom^flic ped^ogue, who 
was geaeraUy , either , a, lUve, .or a fr^edr-Jnant 
Rnd,\he. poorer citizens,' in^ the.fchooU<»f Ihch 
mafias ,Bf :made a tradr. of teaching iw hiret 
Such , parts r of education , hdwever , were aban- 
doned , altpge^et: to ihe care of the pamui Pf 
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gnardlam of each in^ividoiil. It does notappear that 
the ftate «ver affunoed any infpe6lion CM-dfteflion 
(if them. By alaw of Solon, indeed, theehildrea 
were acquitted from maintaining thdfe parents in 
their old age , who had negleded to inllrafl them 
in fome profitahie trade or bufinefc. 

In the progrefset refinement, when philofophy 
and rhetoric came into fafliion , the better fort of 
people' &red to fetid their children to the fchools 
of philofoph«rs and rhetoricians, in order to be 
inflriiiled in thefe &lliidnable feiences. Bni 
thefe' fchooli w«% Hot fa{^}OTted by the pablic' 
They WCT* for' at long tit»«' barely tolerated by it. 
Ttie ^ccnand foi phitofbphy and ihetoric was for 
a lon^ -titne foffti alt, that the firit profelled 
teaehen of either could not find cooAant eniploy- 
inent-iH any one dty, IhM were obliged to travel 
abbdtfft)m place to' plate, tn this manner lived 
Zeno' of Elea, Pipn^rss, Gorgias, Hipptat, 
- and many othMt. 'i Ay th* demand ificreaf^ , the 
fchoolk'both- of phitofo^hy and rhetoric- became 
flatiotMry; firft in Athens, and afterwards in 
fevcral other eitjes; Thbfiate, however. Teems 
never' to have encotlraged them further than by 
offigning to fome t>f them a particular place to 
teach in, which was fometimes done -too by pri- 
vate <lonors. The ftace feemt to have ^O^ed 
di6 Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to Arifiotle, 
and the Portico to Zeno of Citta , the founder of 
the Swlcfl. But Epicui^si^equeathed his gardeng 
to hi»:"OWn fchool. Till about the time of 
Maictu AntoHinuB, however^ tto teachet appears 
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to have had any Talary from the public, or 
.-to have had any other emoluments, but \yhaf 
..arofe firom the honbraries, or fees of his fcholars. 
The bounty which thatphilofophical emperor, a* 
. we leam from Lucian , bellowed upon, qne. pf the 
teachers of philofophy , probably lafted no longier 
than his own life. There was nothtng equivalcnit 
to the privileges of graduation, and to have at-. 
tended any of thofe fcHooti was not necedary , in 
-order to be permitted to praflife any particulat 
trade or profeflion. If the- opinion of their own 
utility could not draw fcholars to them , the law 
luitber forced any body to go to them , nor re' 
warded any body for having gone to them. The 
teachers had no jurifdifUon over' their pupil»^ 
nor any other authority befides that i;iataral au- 
thority , which fupeiior virtue and abilities never 
fei) to procnrb &rom youngpeople towards thofe who 
"are intrnfted with any part of their education. 
- At Rome, the ftudy ofthe civil law made a 
part of the education , not of the greater part of 
the citizens, bat of fome particular &miUes. 
The yonngpeople, however, who wfhed to ac- 
quire knowledge in the law, had no publio 
fchool to go to, and had no other me^od of 
fiudying it , than by frequenting the company ef 
fuch of their relations and friends, a» wexc fup- 
pofed to nnderfland it. It is perhaps worthwhile 
to remark , that though the laws of the twelve 
tables were, many of them, copied from Uiofe of 
Jbme ancient Greek republics, yet law never 
&ein> to have grown up to be a fcience in any 
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republic of ancient Greece. _ In Rome it became 
a fcience very early, andgavea con&derable degree 
of illuftration to thofe citizens who had the repu- 
tation of underftanding it. In the republics of 
aricietit Greece, particularly in Athens, the ordi- 
nary courts of juftice confiftcd of numerous, anct 
'therefore diforderly^ bodies of people, who fre- 
quently decided almoft at random y or as clamor , 
fa6Uon and party fpirit happened to determine. 
The ignominy of an unjuft decifion , when icwa!l 
td be divided amon^ five hundred , a thoufand , 
or fifteen hundred people (for fome of their courts 
were fo very numerous ) , could not fall very heavy 
upon any individual. At Rome, on the contrary, 
'the principal courts of juflice confided either of a 
Angle judge, or of a fmall number of judges, 
whofe charaflers, efpecially as they deliberated 
always in public, could not fail to be very much 
alfe(3edby any ralfa or unjuft decifion. In doubtful 
cafes, fuch courts, from their anxiety to avoit) 
"blame, would naturally endeavour to flielter 
themfelves under the example, or precedent, of 
the judges who had fat before them , either iii the 
■fame, or in fome other court This attention to 
■pra6iice and precedent,' neceffarily formed the 
Roman law into that regular and orderly fyftem 
in which it has been delivered down to us ; and 
the like attention has had the like efFefls upon the 
laws of every other country where fuch attention 
has taken place. The fuperiority of chara^er in 
the Romans over that of the Greeks , fo much re^- 
marked by Polybius and Dionyfius of HalicarnafTu^ 
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was probably more owing to the better conAttntion 
oftheircDOftsofjttlUcet than toany of thecJrcum- 
fiance* to which thofe authors afcribe it. The Ro- 
vane 4K &id to haye been particnlarly diftinguiflied 
. for their foperiorrefpe^ to an oath. Bat the people 
who M^ere accoftomed to make oath only before 
fome diligent and well infonned coart of jnfticcr 
would naturally be much more attentive to vs4iat 
they fwore, than they who were accaftomed to do 
the fame thing before mobbtfli afid dtfocdeEly 
allemblies. 

The abilities ,. both civil and military, of the 
Greeks and Romans , will readily be allowed to 
have been , at leaft , equal to thofe of any modem 
option. Oar prejudice is perhaps- rather to over- 
rate them. But except in what related to mi' 
lit^ exercifes, the ftate feems to have been at 
no pains to form thofe great abilities: for I can^ 
not be induced to believe, that the mufical educa- 
tion of the Greeks could be of much confeqflenco 
in forming them. Maft^, hpwever, had been 
found, it feems, for inftru£ling the better fort 
of people among thofe ni|.tions in every art and 
fcienc^ in which the circumftances of their fociety 
render^ it neceffary or convenient for rhem to 
be-infteu^d. The demand for fuch inftro^lion 
produced , what it always produces , the talent 
for ^ving it ; and the emulation which an un- 
reflratned compeUcion never &ils to excite , ap- 
pears to have brought that t»lent to a very high 
degree, of perfe^ion. In the attention which the 
^icieat philofophers excited , in the eotiure which 
they acquired over the opinions and principles of' 
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^(Ar auditors, in the feculty which they poirfefTect 
of giving a certain tone and chancer to the con^ 
du£) andconverration of thofe aoditors ; they appear 
to have been mach fuperior to any modern teochen; 
In modern times, th« diligence of puUie teachers' 
'n more or left corrnpted by the citcumftancei , 
which render thetn more or lefs independent of 
their fucceTi and repQtation in their partlcalar pro- 
feflions. Their (alariei tooputthe private teacher, 
whowotild pretend to come into competition with 
them, in die fame ftate with a merchant who* 
attempt) to trade withbut a bounty , in competition 
with tiiofe who trade with a conliderable one. If 
he fells his goods at nearly the fame price , he can- 
not have the fameprofil, and poverty and beggary; 
atkaft, if not bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly 
be his lot. If he attempts to felt them mnch- 
dearer , he is likely to have fo few cuftomers that 
his circnmftances will not be much mended. The- 
privileges tff graduation, befrdes, are in many 
-countries neceffary , or at leaft extremely con- 
venie^it 10 molt men of learned profeflions; that 
is , to the far greater part of thofe who have oc- 
cafion for a learfi^ education. But thofe pK' 
viteges caA be obtained bnly by attendmg the 
Itfltires of the ptfblic teachers. The moft care- 
ful attendance opon the ableft inftrufUons of any 
private teachet, cannot always give any title to 
deAiand theifi. It is from thefe different canfeS' 
that the private teacher of any of the fciences 
which are commonly taught in nniverfities, is jni' 
modem times generally confidered as in the very- 
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loweitt order of men of lattori. A m«n of real 
abilttifeB can fcarce find out a more haihtliating 
•r a more unpro5table employment to tarn them 
to. ' The endowments of fchools an-d colleges 
Itave* in this manner, not only cormpted the 
diligence of pnbUc teachers ^ but have rendered 
h aitnoft impofTible to have any good private. 
ones, ' 

Were diere no public inAitntioni for «da- 
eation, no fyftem, no fcience wonld be taught 
for whidi there was not fome demand; m which 
the circumftances of the times did not render 
it either neceflary , or convenient* cv at leaft 
ialfaionable, to learn. A private teacher conld 
fiever hnd his account in teaching, ei^ra an ex- 
ploded and antiqtiated fyftem of a fcience acknoWi^ 
ledged to be ofeful. Or a fcience nniveiftlly be- 
Keved to be a mere nfelMft and pedantic heap of 
fophiftry and nonfenfe. Such fyftems, focK 
Cti«nc«8 } can fubfift no when, btit In thofe in- 
corporated' fbcieties for education whbfe profper: 
jty and revenue are in a great mealbre iAde^ 
pendent of their repntadon , and alfogethet in^ 
dependent uf their tndnltry. Were there nq public 
inftittidbm for educaijon , a gentleman , aStit 
going th^ongh , with apfilication and ab^iti^ , 
the moft complete contfe of edncatton t^idi A<f 
drcQmOancesofthetltneKwerefdppofed. to afford. 
Could not come into the world completely igndr- 
ant of every thing wbiiA it the common fi^jeA 
of conver&tion •roong gentlemen and m«n of 
tihe world. 
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. Thcjre art no pabHc ^nftitations for th« edaca* 
tion pf women , and there is accordingly nothing 
ufelefs^ abfurd, or fantaftical in the coaimoa 
courfe^ of their education. They are taoght what 
their parents or guardians judge it neceflary c« 
ufeful for them to learn, and they are taughc 
nothing elfe. Every part of their education tends 
evidently to fome ufeful ptftpofe ; either to im* 
prove the natural attractions of their perfnf , or 
to form their mind to refcrve ^ to modefty , to 
chaftity , and to (economy ; to render them, both 
likely to become t,he miftreffes of a £imily » and 
to behave .properly when they have become foch. 
In every part of her life a woman feels fome con« 
veniency or advantage from every part of h^ 
education. It feldom happen! that a man, tn 
any paK of his life , derives any conveniency 
or advantage &om fome of the moftlabotioukand 
tronblefome parts of his education. 

Ought, the poblic , therefore , to give n* at- 
tention , it may be afted , to the education of the 
people? Or if it ought to give any , what are the 
different parts of education which it ought to at- 
tend to in the different orden of the peopleP and. 
in what manner ou^t^it to attend to ttum? 

In fome cafes the ftate of the fociety neceflarily 
places the greater part of individuals in foch 
Situations as naturally form in them , withuufony 
attention of governmem, ahnoA all the abtlhiefl 
and virtues which chat ftatt. requires » or peth^w 
oan: admit of. In otl^er ea{es the ftate cif-the 
fociety does not place the greater part of .indi- 
Tidaals in fnch lituations, and fome atten^oa of 
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government is neceflary in order to prevent the 
almoft entire cotTtiption and degeneracy of the 
great body of the people. 

In the progrefs of the divifioh of labor the em- 
ployment of the for greater part of thofe who lived 
by labor, that i», of the great body of the people, 
comet to be confined to a few very limple open- 
tiom ; frequently U> one or two. Bat the tinder- 
Aandings of the greatw part of men are neceifarily 
formed by their orditiary employments. The mail 
Mhofe whole life is fpent in performing a few fimple 
operations, of which the effefb too are, perhaps, 
always the fame , or very nearly the lame ^ has no 
eocafion to exert his nnderftanding, or to exercife 
his invention in finding out expedients for remov- 
ing difircnlties which never occur. He naturally 
lofes, therefore, the habit of fuch exertion, and 
generally becomes as ftupid and ignorant as it is pof- 
■fible for a human creature to become. The torpor 
of his mind renden him , not only incapable of 
relifbing or bearing a part in any rational cpnver- 
fttion , but of conceiving any generous , noble , or 
tender fentiment , and confequently (^forming any 
jnfl judgment concerning many even of the ordi- 
nary duties of private life. Of the great and ex- 
tenfive interefts of his country he is altogether in- 
capable of judging; and unleb very particnlarpaint 
have. been takm to render htm otherwlfe, be is 
equally incapable of defending his country in 
^ar. The aniformity of his ilattonary life na- 
turally corrupts the courage of his vtund , ami 
niakes him regard widt abhorrence tjie iriegolu. 
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uncMtaiti , and adventarouB life oTa foldief. Itcor- 
■ -nipt* even the adivity f>f hii body, and fenden ' 
him incapable of exerting his ftrength wjth vigor 
^d perfeverance', in any other employment than 
that to which he hat been bred. Hn dexterity at 
' hi< own particular trade feemi, in this manner, to 
.be acquired at the expenfe of his intelleAaal , focial, 
-and martial virtues. Bnt in every improved and 
-civilized fociety this ii the ftate into which the 
Ilbotiog poor t that ii , the great body of the pe,c>- 
ple, rauft neceffarily fall, unleb government tafcet 
Ibme pains to prevent it. 

It is otherwife in the barbarous focieties , as they 
ar9 commonly called, of htinrers, of fltepherdt, 
and even of hufbandmen in that imde ftate of htiC- 
bandry which precedes the improvement of manu- 
fafltires, and the extenfion of foreign commerce. 
In fuch focieties the varied occupations of every 
roan oblige every man to exert his capacity and to 
invent expedieatsfprremovingdifhculties which are 
xontinuajly occurring. Invention it kept alive, and 
the mind is not fuifered to fall into that drt»wfy 
Aapidity,. which, in a civilized fociety, feems to 
-benumb the underflanding of almoft all the inferitv 
■ranks of people. In thofe barbarous focieties, at 
' .they are called , every man , it has already been 
obferved , it a> warrior. Every man too ts' in Ibme 
meafure aftatefman, andean form a tolerable judge* 
ment concerning the interefl of the fociety , and the 
condud of thc^ who govern iL How iai theirchiefs 
.are goddjudges in peace, or good leaders in war, n 
obvioOB to the obfervatitui of almoft eviery, finglie 
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maa'difaorig tfaetn. In Tuch a fociety indeod, no 
man' can Well ao^iiK that improved and refined 
i^o-ftaodtng, which a few meii fometimec'pof- 
f^ in a more ctvilized ftate. Though in a rods 
fociety there is S'goc^ deal of vanety- in the oc- 
cupations, of every individoal, thiere isnot a great 
deaHnthofe ofthe whole fodety. . Every man 
does, oris capable of doing, almoft every thrnj^ 
which any othermlan does, or it capable of tloiDgT 

. Every tnan has a cdnfiderable degree of knowledge , 
ingenuity and inventloh; bat fcaree any man hac ■ 
a great degree. The degree;, however, which is 
comnionVyi)ofl'efled, is generally fofficient foroin- 
du£ling t^e whote-fimple bofineft of the fociety. 
In a<:tvilizedftate, on ^e <fontraxy,.'though'there 
i^ little vanety in the occupations ofthe greater part 
ctf individuals , there is an almoft infinite vanety in 
thofe ofthe whole fociety. Thefe varied occupations 
preCant an almolt infinite variety ofobje£Uto the> 
Gonteoiplation of thofe few ,- who ; being anached 
to no particular <Kcopation themfetvesj have leifure 
and ' inclination to examine the occupation^ of 
other people. The contemplation of fo greait a' 
variety of obje^s necelTartly exercifet theit minds 
in endleft companions and combinations , and 

- xwkters their underftandings, in an extraordinary 
4egree, both acilta and comprehenfive. Unlefi' 
th^few, 'howevar,- happen to b^ placed in fome* 
very particular fitaations, thnr great abilities , 
tliongh hfuiorable to th^mfelves , may contribute 
very little to the good government or happtnefs 
of 4«u fodety, Nf>twitljftaQ(&ngth«^«4taE}ilittes- 
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oS thdTe .few , all the nobler parts of tfaeihamiif 
Charailer may be, ia agreUmeafure, obliteraMd 
and extingaiflted in the great body of th% pttople. 
The edncation of the common' people requtreff 
perhaps, in a civilized and commercial Toi^ety^ 
the attention of the public more than that ofrpeo*- 
ple of fome ranlt and fortune. People of fome lank 
and fortuneare generally eighteen ot nineteen year* 
of age before they enter upon the particalar bull- 
ne&, pTofeflion, or trade, by which they pn^ofe 
to diftinguilh themfelvea in the world. . They haT*. 
before that-fiill time to acquire,' or at leaft to fit 
themfelves for afterwards acquiring, every acwmn- 
pliQiment which can recommend them to the. 
public efietfm, or render them worthy of it.: 
Their parentiorgDardians aiiegenerallyfufficiftntly. 
anxious that they Aould be foaccompliflied , and^ 
are, in moll cafes, willing enough to lay. outtb*' 
•xpenfe which is neceflary for that purpoffi. If they 
are not ahvays properly educated , it is fcltioaa> 
from the want ofexpenfe laid out upon their educa' 
lion; hut irom the improper application of tbar 
expenfe. It is feldom from the want of mafters ;> 
but from the negligence and incapacity of tfacr 
mailers who are to be had> and from the -dif-L 
ficulty, ox rather from the impoflibility which- 
thers i*, in the prefmt Aatfi of things, of finding, 
any better. .The employments too in which, 
people of fome rank or fortune fpend die gre«twr- 
parc of their lives, art not,. lite thofe of th«r 
common peof^e, fimpte and aniform. They are- 
almoft all. of them extremely. nompliojiteds aod> 
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ftadi' as exfrcife the head more than the hands.' 
The underftan dings of thofe who are engaged in 
fuch employments can feldom grow torpid ^or 
%vant of exercife. The employments of people of 
fome rank and fortane, befides, are feldom foch 
a httrab them from morning to night. They 
generally have a. good deal ofleifare, during 
which they may perfeS themfelves in every 
branch cither of ufeful or ornamental knowledge 
of' which they may h^ve laid the foandatibri , 
01 for which they may have acqdired lome tafte 
in the taafUer part of life. 

■ Itii otherwife with the cbmmbn people. They 
have little time to fpare for education. ' Theic 
parents can (carce afford to maintain them even 
in infincy. As. foon as they are able to work^ 
they mufl applyto fome trade by which they can 
earn their fubfiftence. That trade too is gene- 
rally fo fimple and uniform as to give little exer- 
oife to the underftanding ; while , at .the fame 
timey their labor is both fo conftant and fo. 
fevere, that it leaves them little leifure and lefii 
inclination to apply to , or even to think or any 
thing elfe. 

But thongh the common people cannot* in' 
■ny civilized fociety , be fo well inftnifled at 
people of fome rank and fortune, the'moft 
dfenti^ parts of education , however , to read ^ 
vrrite , and accotmt, can be acquired at fo early a 
period of life, that the greater part even of thofe 
who are to be bred to the loweft occupations , 
liare tvn* to acqoiie tbem before they can b« 
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employed- in thore occnpatiom. For a veryfi6all 
expenfe die public can fiicilitate, can encoui^e, 
and can even impof« upon almoft the whtde body 
of the people, the neceHity of acquiring thofemofl 
elTential parts of edacation. 

The public can &cilitate this acquifition b^ 
eftablifliingin every poriili or diflxi^ a little fchoc^a 
where children may be taught for ^ reward ta 
niotieTate, that eveiLa common laborer may afford 
it; the mafter being partly, but not wholly paid 
by the public; becaufe, if he was wholly * or even 
principally paid by it, he would ft>qfi learn to 
negleA hiibufmefs. In Scotland the elta^Kflimeiit 
of fuch parifli fchopls has uught almoft. the whole 
icommpn people ,to ,read , and a very great pro? 
portion, of them to write and account,- In £ng^ 
land tjbe #ftablifliment of charity fchools has had 
an effect of the fame kind , though not fo nnlver- 
^Uy , becatife the efiabliHiment is not fo univeriaJ. 
If in thofe little fchools the books , by whiah tho 
children are taught to read , were a little more in* 
Aroflive than they commonly are: and if^ jnftead 
of a little fmatiering of Latin, which the chiklrea 
of the common [>eople are fometimes taught tfaeref 
and which can fcarce ever be of any ufe to thetn ; 
thiey were jiiftrufled in the elementary pwts of ge* 
nietry and mechanics , the literary education of this 
rank of people would perhaps be as complete w it 
can be. There is fcarce a common, trade which doe* 
not afford fome opportunities of applying to it tb« 
principles of geometry and mefhanict, and which 
Would not therefore gradually ^ercife .jaa4 
^provo 
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improve the common people in thofe principles, 
the neceffary introdnflion to the raoft fublime as 
Well as to the moft tifeful fciences. 

Thepubjjc can encourage the acqnifition of thofe 
mod elTential parts of education by givingfmall pre- 
miums t and little badges of diflin61ion to the chil- 
dren of the common people who excel in them. 
■ The public can impofe upon almoft the whole 
body of the people the necelTuy of acquiring 
thofe moft effaitial parts of education, by oblig- 
ing every mm to undergo an examination or proba- 
tion in them before he can obtain the freedom in ■ 
any corporation , or be allowed to fet up any trade 
either in a village or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the acqm- 
fition of their military and gymnaftic exercifes , 
by encouraging it, and even by impofmg upon 
the whole body of the people the "necefTity of 
learning thofe exercifes, that the Greek and Ro- 
man republics maintained the martial fpirit of their 
refpeflive citizens. They facilitated the acquifi tion 
of thofe eXercifes by appointing a certain place 
for learning and prafftifing theni , and by granting 
to certain mafters the privilege of teaching in 
that place. Thofe mafters do not appear to have 
had either falaries or exclufive privileges of any 
kind. Their reward confifted altogether in what 
they got from their fcholars ; and a citizen who 
had learnt his exercifes in the public Gymnaiia , 
had no fort of legal advantage over one who had 
learnt them privately, provided the latter hadlearnt 
them equally well. Thofft'repiiblics encouraged 
W. of N. 4. 7 
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the acquifition of thofe exercifes, by beAow* 
ing little premiums and badgea ofdiflinflionupon 
thofe who excelled in them. To have gained a' 
prize in theOlympic, Ifthmian or Nemxan games, 
gave inuflration , not only to the perfon who 
gained it, bnt to his whole family and kindred. 
The obligation which every citizen was under 
to ferve a certain number of years, ifcalledupon, 
in the armies of the republic, fufficienily impofed 
the neceflity of learning thofe 'exercifes , without 
which he could not be fit for that fervice. 

That in the progrefs of improvement the 
pradlice of military exercifes, untefs government 
takes proper pains to fupport it, goes gradually 
to decay, and, together with it , the martial fpirit 
of the great^body of the people , the example of 
modern Europe fuiBciently demonfirates. But 
the Cecurity of every fociety muft always depend, 
more or lefe, upon the martial fpirit of the great 
body of. the people. In the prefent times, in- 
deed, that martial fpirit alone, and anfupported 
by a well-difciphned ftanding army, would not, 
perhaps be fuihcient for the defence and fecarity 
of any fociety. But where every citizen had the 
fpirit of a foldier, a fmaller ftanding army would 
furely be requifite. That fpirit, l^fides, woufd 
necefiarily diminifli very much the dangers to 
liberty , whether real or imaginary , which are 
commonly apprehended from a ftanding army. 
As it would very much facilitate the operations 
of that army againft a foreign invader , fo it 
would obftrofl them as much if unfortunately 
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they lltould ever be dire£)ed againft thr conAI- 
tution of the flate. 
The ancient inftittitions of Greece and Romfe 
. feem to have been much more effedoat , for main- 
taining the martial fpirit of the great body of 
the people , than the eftabli&ment of what are 
called the militias of modern times. They were mnch 
more fimple. When they were once eftablifted^ 
they executed themfelves, and it required little of 
no attention from, government to maintain them 
in the moft perfefl vigor. Whereas- to maintain; 
even in tolerable execution , the complex regola- ' 
tions of any modem militia , requires the continual 
and painful attention of government^ without 
which they are conftantly falling into total negletfl 
and difufe. Theinfluence, befides, of the ancient 
inftitutions was much more univerfal. By means 
of them the whole body of the people was com- 
pletely inftrafled in the ufe of arms. Whereas it 
is but a very fmal! part of them who can ever btf 
fo tn{b*u£)ed by the regulations of any modenf - 
militia; except, perhaps, that of Switzerland^ 
But a coward, a man incapable either of defend-* 
ing or of revenging himfdf, evidently wants one 
ofthe moft elTential parts of the charafler of a mam 
He is asihuch mutilated anddeformed in his mind^ 
as another is in his body, who is either deprived 
of fome of its moft effential members, or has loft 
the ufe of them. He is evidently themore wretch- 
ed and miferable of the two ; becanfe happinefit 
and mifery , which lefide altogether in the mind, 
muft neoeflarity depend more upon the healthful 
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ornnhealthfal, the motilated or entire llateof tbe 
mind , than upon that of the body. Even thoogb 
the martial fpirit of the people were of no ufe to- 
wards the defence of the fociety , yet to prevent . 
that fort of mental mutilation, deformity, and 
wretchednefs , which cowardice neceffarily involvei 
in it, from fpreadingthemfelvea through the great 
body of the people , would ftlll deferve the moft 
ferions attention of government; in the lame manner 
as it would defcrve its moft ferious attention to pre- 
vent a leprofyoranyothar loathfomeand ofFenfive 
difeafe, though neither mortal nor dangerous, from 
^reading itfelf among them; though, perhaps , no 
other pnblic good might refalt from fuch attention 
befides the prevention of fo great a public evil. 

The fame thing may be laid of the groft igt 
norance and llupidity which , in a civilized fociety, 
feem fi> frequently to benumb the underftandings 
of all the inferior ranks of people. A man with- 
out the proper ufe of the inteltefiual faculties of a 
man, is, ifpoflible, more contemptible than even 
^ coward, and feems to be mutilated and deform- 
ed in a flill more eflential part of the character of 
■faoman nature. Though the 'ftate was to derive 
no advantage from the inflruAion of the inferior 
ranks of people, it would ilill deferve its attention 
that they Cbould not be altogether' uninflruAed. 
The ftate,. however, derives no inconfiderable 
advantage from their inftruftion. The more they 
are inftnified; the lefs liable they are to the delu7 
fions of enthufiafm and fuperftition, which, among 
ignorant nations, frequently occidion the moll 
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dteadful difordcn. An inftruAed and intelligent 
people befides , are always more decent and orderly 
than an ignorant and ftupid one. They feel them- 
felvet, each individually, more refpeflable, and 
more likely to obtain the refped of their lawfal 
fuperion , and they are therefore more difpored 
toxefped: thofe fuperion. They are more difpofed 
to examine , and more capable of fe«ng through « 
the interefted complaints of fa£lion and {edition* 
and they are^ opon that account, lefs apt to be 
mifled into any wanton or dnneceflary oppolition 
to the meafures of government. In free countries , 
where the lafety of government depends very 
mnch upon the favorable judgment which tho 
people may form of its condu^ , it mnft furely 
be of the higheft imfwrtance that they fhoald nof 
be difpofed to judge raflily or capricioufly con'« 
cerning ic. 

A R T I CLE III. 

OftheExpmfeofthelnflitutionaforthelnftruClion 
of People of all Ages. 

The inftitotions, for the inftruflion of people 
of all ages are chiefly thofe for reli^ous inflruc' 
tion. This is a fpectes of inftra£lion of which the 
ob)e£l is not fo much to render the people good 
citizens in this world , as to prepare tiiem for 
another and a better world in a life to come. 
The teachers of the doflrine which contaim thit 
inflruAion, in the fame manner as other teachers « 
may either dc^nd altogether, foi theic fDbfifte«£a 
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upon the ToltinQry contribotions of their heareri} 
or they may derive it from fome other fund to 
which the law of their country may entitle them; 
fach 38 a landed eftate, a tithe or land tax, an 
eftabliflied falary or itipend. Their exertion, their 
zeal and induftry, are likely to be much greater 
ju the former fituation than in the latter. In this 
Tefpeil the teachers of new religions have always 
had a conGderable advantage in attacking thofo 
ancient and eftablifbed fyftems of which the clergy, 
lepofing themfelvea upon their benefices , had 
Heglefled to keep ap the fervor of fiiith and devo- 
tion in the great body of the people; and having 
given themfelves upio indolence, were become 
altogether incapable of making any vigorons exer- 
tion in defence even of their own eftablifliment, 
Thfl clergy of an eftabUfhed and well-endowejl 
religion fxequendy become men of learning and 
elegance , who poffela all the virtues of gentle- 
men , or which can recommend them to the 
efteem of gentlemen; bat they afe apt gradually 
to lofe 'the qualities, both good and bad, which 
gave them authority and' influence with the infe- 
rior ranks of people,, and which had perhaps been 
the original caufes. of the fuccels and eftabliOiment 
of their- religion. Such a clergy, when attacked 
by a fet ofpopukr and bold, ^though perhap* 
ftupid and ^orant enthnfiaft* , feel themfelves a> 
perfe£lly defencelefs as the indolent , effeminate , 
9nd folUfed nations of the fouthern parts of Alia , 
when they were invaded, by the a<ftjve, hardy, 
ftnd hongryTattan of the North, Such a clergy. 
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npon fuch an emergency , have commonly no 

' ether refource than to call ufion the civil magillrate 

to perfecute, deftroy, or drive out their adyeija- 

ries, as dillDrbers of the poblic peace. It was 

:thu5 that the Roman catholic clergy called apoR 
the.civii magifirate to perfecote the proteflanta^ 
and the church of England , to petfecute the dtf- 
fenters; and that in general every religious fe£i, 
when it hag once enjoyed for a century or two 
the fecurity of a legal eftablifliraent, has focn J 
itfelf incapable of making any vigorous defenc6 
againft any new f«£l which daofe to attack its 
do^irine or difcipline. Upon fuch occalions the 
advantage in point of learning and good writing 
may fometimes be on the fide of the eftabliflied 
church. But the arts of popularity, all the arts 
of gaining profelytes are conftantly on the fide 
of its advei^ries. In England thofe arts have 
been long neglected by the well-endowed clergy 
of the eftabliflied church, and are at prefent chiefly 
cultivated by the diffenters and by the mfr- 
thodifts. The independent provifions , however, 
which in. many places have been made for dif- 
fenting teachers, by means of voluntary fufe- 
fcriptions , of truft rights , and other evafibns of 
the law , feem ' very much to have abated the zeal 
and aflivity of thofe teachers. They have many 
■of them become very -learned, ingenious, and 
Tefpe^ble men; but they have in general ceafed 
to. be -very popular preachers. The methodifts, 
without half the learning of the diffenters are 

. much more in vogtie." ■■ 
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, In the church of Rome , the indaftry and zeal 
of the inferior clergy are kept more alive by th* 
powerful motive of felf-intereft, than perhaps in 
any ellabliflied proteftant charch. The parochial 
clergy derive, many of them, a rery confiderabl* 
partof their fubfiftence from the voluntaFyoblationB 
of the people ; a fource of revenue which confef- 
^on gives them many opportunities of improving. 
The mendicant orders derive their whole fubfifti' 
ence from fuch oblations. It is with them , as 
with the hulTars and light in£mtry of fome armies; 
no plunder, no pay. The parochial cl«Tgy an 
like thofe teachers whofe reward depends partly 
upon their (alary, and partly upon thefeesorhonorr 
&ries which they get from their pupils; and thef« 
muft always depend mortor lefs upontheir indaftry 
and reputation. The mendicant orders are like 
thofe teachers whofefubfiftencedependsattogether 
upon th£ir indufiry. They are obliged, therefore, 
to ofe every art which- can animate the. devotion 
of the common people. The eltabliHtm^nt of th« 
twQ great mendicant orders of St. Domjinio and 
St, Francis , it is obferved by Machiavel^- revived, 
iU; the thirteenth and fourteenth centnri», the Iaa> 
guiQjing faith and devotiqn of the oathoHe 
church. In Roman catholic countries the fpirit 
of d.evotioh is fupporled altogether by the monkf 
and by the poorer parochial clergy. The great 
dignitaries of the church , with all the accomplifli- 
mentB of gentlemen and men of the worid , and 
fonv^times %vith thofe of men of learning, arecare' 
ful enough to maintain the neceffary diCcipUiw 
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over their inferion, but fetdom give dtemfelvei 
any trouble about the infttuftion of the people, 

'* Moft of the arts and profenions in a ftate ," 
fays by far the moft illoftriQus philofopher and 
hiftorian of the prefent age , " are of fuch a na- 
" ture , that, while they promote the intereft* of 
*• the fociety, they-are alfo ufefiil or agreeable to 
" fome individuals ; and in that cafe, the con- 
" ftant rule of^e magiftrate, except, perhaps, 
*f on the firft introduflion of any art , is , to leave 
*• the profeflion (o i,tfelf , and truft its encoorage- 
** ment to the individuals who reap the beneht 
" of it. The artifans, finding their profits to 
** rife by the favor of their cuftomers increafe, as 
" much as pofTible, their fkill and induftry; and 
** as matters are notdifturbed by any injudiciotu 
*' tampering, the commodity is always fuR' to 
" be at all times nearly proportioned to the 
•* demand. 

" But there are alfo fome callings, -which ,- 
** though ufeful and even neceflary in a Aate , 
•• bring no advantage or pleafure to any indivi^ 
" dual, and theXupreme power is obliged to alter 
** its condudwich regard to the retainers of thofe 
" profeflions. It miift give them public encoi:- 
** ragement in order to therr fubfiAence , and it 
'* muft provide againft that negligence to which 
•' they will naturally befubjed, either by annex- 
'* ing particular honors to the profeflion, by 
** eftabliOiing a long fbbordination of ranlLS and 
** a Arid dependence , or by fbme other expe- 
*^ dient. The perfpns employed tn the finances. 
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<' fleets, and magiftracy, are tnflancesof'this ordeF 
*■' of men. i 

" It may naturally be thought, at firft fight, 
^* that the ecclefiaftici belong to the firft clafs , 
" and thattheir encouragement, ai weUasthatof 
" lawyersand phyfidans, .may fafely be intrufted 
" to the liberality of individuals , who are attached 
" to their doflrines, and who find benefit or 
*■* confolation from their fptritual miniftry and 
*' alliftance. Their induftry and vigilance wilt, no 
" doubt, be whetted by fuch an additional motive ;' 
^ and their ikill in the profeffion , as well as their 
** addrefs in goveminii the minds ofpeople, muft 
** receive daily increafe, from their increaTing 
' " pra£lice , ftndy , and attention. 

*' But if we confider- the matter more clofely , 
•* we ftall find , that this interefted diligence of ihe 
*^ clergy is what everywife legifjator will fludy 
** to prevent ; becanfe, in every religion except 
*' the true, it is highly pemicions, and it haa 
*' even a natural tendency to pervert the true , by 
" infufing into it a ftrong mixture offuperftition, 
*' folly, and delufion. Each ghoftly practitioner, in 
" order to renderhimfelf morepreciousandfacred 
** in the eyes of his retainers , will infpire them 
** with the moft violait abhorrence of all other 
** fe£h , and continually endeavour , by fome 
** novelty, to excite the languid devotion of hi« 
« aodience. No regard will be paid to truth , 
** morals, dr decency in|the doflrines inculcated. 
*' Every tenet will be adopted that beft fuits the dif- 
*^ QrderlyAfEe^onsofthe human frame. Cuftomers 
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*' will be drawn to each conventicle by new tn- 
*' duflry and addrefs in prai^ifing on the paihoni 
*' and credulity of the populace. And in the end, 
*' the civil magiftrate will find, that he has dearly 
** paid for his pretended frugality,^ in faving a 
*' fixed eftabURiment for the priefts; find thattn 
*' reality the moft decent and advantageous com- 
" pofition, which he Can make with thefpiritual 
*' guides, is to bribe their indolence, by afligning 
*' ftated lalaries to their profeflion , and rendering 
" it fuperfloous for them to be farther active , 
** than merely prevent their flock from flraying 
** in queft of new paftures. And in this manner 
" ecclefiaftical eftabliihments, though commonly 
" they arofe at firft from religiom views', prove 
** in the' end advantageous to the political in- 
*'. terefta of fociety." 

But whatever may have been the good or bad 
effefts of the independent provifion of the clergy j 
it has perhaps , been very feldom beflowed upon 
them from any view to thofe effefls. Times of 
violent religious controverfy have generally been 
times of equally violent political faction. Upon 
fuch occaiions, each political party has either 
found it, or imagined it , forita intereft , to league 
itfelf with fome one or other of the contending 
religious fe£lg. But this could be done only by 
adopting, or at leaft by favoring, the tenets of 
that particular feift- The fe<S ivhich had the 
good fortune to be leagued with the conquering 
party, neceflarily fliared in the victory ofits ally, 
l>y wh^e&vor and protection it was foon enabletl 
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in fome degree to filence and fubdaeall its adver- 
feries. Thofe adverfaries had generally leagued 
themfelves with the enemies of the conqaering 
party, and were therefore the enemies of that 
party. The clergy of this particnlar fe^ having 
thus become complete mafters of the field , and 
their influence and authority xvith the great body 
of the people being in its higheft vigor, they 
were powerful enough to over-awe the chiefs 
and leaders of their own party, and tq oblige thd 
civil magiftrate to refpe£) their opinions and in- 
clinations. Their firfl demand was generally , that 
he fliould filence and fubdueall their adverfaries; 
and their fecond , that he Qiould beftow an inde- 
pendent provifion on themfelves. As they had 
generally contributed a good deal to the vi^ry j 
it feemed not anreafonable that they fliould have 
fome lliare in the fpoil. They were weary ^ 
befideS, of humoring the people , and of depending 
tipon their caprice for a fubfiftence. In making 
this demand, therefore , they confulted their owd 
eafe and comfort , without troubling themfelves 
about the effeft which it might have in future 
times upon the influence and authority of their 
order. The civil magiftrate , who could comply 
with this demand only by giving them fomething 
which he wotild have chofen much rather to take, 
or to keep to himtelf , was feldom very forward 
to grant it. Neceflity , however , always forced 
him.to fubmit'at laft, thoqgh frequently not till 
after many delays , evafions , and afFe^ed excufes. 
. But if politics had never, called in the aid of 
religion , had the conqaering party never adopted 
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Ae tenets of- one feft more thah thofe of another, 
when it had gained the viflory , it would probably 
have dealt equally and impartially with all the dif- 
ftrent fefls, and have allowed every man to chufe 
ihis own prieft and his own religion ai he thought 
proper. There would in thi» cafe , no doubt » 
have been a great multitude of religious, k&s. Al- 
moft every different congregation might probably 
have made a little fe£l by itfelf , or have entertained 
Tome peculiar tenets of its own. Each teacher 
would no doobt have felt himfelf under the necef- 
fity of making the otmoft exertion , and of ufing 
every art both to preferve and to increafe the 
number of his difciples. But aa every other teacher 
would have felt himfelf under the fame neceffuy, 
the fnccefs of no one teacher, or fefl of teachers, 
«ould have been very great. The interefted and 
active zeal of religious teachers can be dangerous 
and t'roublefome only where there is , either but one 
fefl tolerated in the fociecy , or where the whole of 
a large fociety is divided into two or three great 
feftsj 'the teachen of each ailing by concert, and 
nnder a regular difcipline and fubordination. Bat 
that zeal muft he altogether innocent where the 
fociety is divided into two or three hundred , or 
perhaps into as many thonfand fmall {^Ht , of which 
no one could be confiderahle enough to difturb the 
public tranquillity. The teachers of each fe£t, feeing 
themfelves furrounded on all (ides with more ad- 
veriartes than friends, would be obliged to learn 
that candor and moderation which is 16 feldom to 
be found among the teachen of thofe great ieOs, 
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^vhofe tenet! being fupported by the civil niagi{^ 
trate, ^re held in veneration by almoll all the 
inhabitant! of extenfive kingdoms and empires, 
and who therefore fee nothing round tbem bat 
foUowera, difciptei, and hnmble admirers. The 
teachen of each little {e{\ , finding themfelvet 
almoll alone, would be obliged to refpe£l thofe of 
altnoft every other fefl, and the conceffioni which 
they would mutually find it both convenient and 
agreeable to make lo one another, might in time 
probably reduce the do^rine of the greater part of 
them to that pure and rational religion , free from 
every mixture of abfurdity , impofture , or fanati- 
cifm, fuch as wife men have in all ages of the 
world wiflied to fee elUblifhed; but fuch aspofitive 
law has perhaps never yet eftablifhed , and probably 
never will eftablifli in any country : becaufe , with 
re^rd to religion , pofitive law always has been , 
and probably always will be , more or lefs influen- 
ced by popular fuperftition and enthufiafm. This 
plan of ecclefiaftical government, or more properly 
of no ecclefiafltcal government, was what the fet^ 
called Independents, a fail no doubt of very wild 
enthufiafts, propofed to eftabliOi in England to- 
u-ards the end of the civil war. If it had been 
eftablifhed , though of a very unphilofophical 
origin , it would probably by this time have been 
produflive of the moft philolbphical good temper 
and moderation with regard to every fort of 
religious principle. It has been eAablifhed in 
Pennfylvania , where , though' the Quakers happen 
to be the moft numerous , the law in reality 
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favors no one fe£l more than another, and it is 
there Taid to have been produflive of this philo- 
fopbical good temper and moderation. 

But though this equality of treatment fliould 
not be productive of this good temper and mo- 
deration in all , or even in the greater part of the 
religious fe^s of a particular country ; yet provided 
thofe fe^s were fuflicientty numerous, and each 
of them confequently too rmall to difturb the 
public tranquillity, the exceflive zeal of each for 
its particular tenet» could not well be produ^ve 
of any very hurtful efTefls, but, on the contrary, 
of feveral good ones: and if the government was 
perfectly decided both to let them all alone , and to 
oblige them all to let alone one another, there is 
little danger that they would not of their own 
accord fubdivide themfelves faft enough , fo at 
foon to become fufficiently numerous. 

In every civilized fociety , in every fociety 
where the diftinClion of ranks has once been com* 
pletely eftabliflied, there have been always two 
diiFerent fcheroes or fyftems of morality current 
at the fame time ; of whiph the one may be called 
the ftrift or auftere ; the other the liberal , or , if 
you will, the loofe fyftem. The former is ge- 
nerally admired and revered by the common peo- 
ple : the latter is commonly more efteemed and 
adopted by what are called people of falhion. 
The degree of difapprobation with which we 
ought to marlc the vices of levity , the vices which 
are apt to arife from great profperity ,'and fi:om 
the excefs of gaiety and good humor, feems to 
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conftitirte the principal dlftinflion between thofe 
two oppofite fchemes or fyftems. In the liberal or 
loofe fyflem , luxory, wanton and even diforderly 
mirth ', the purfuit of pleafure to fome degree of 
intemperance, the breach of chaftity, at leaft in 
"^ one of the t\yQ fexes , 8cc. provided they are not 
accompanied with grofs indecency, and do not 
lead to falfiiood or injuftice, are generally treated 
with a good deal of indulgence, and are eafily 
'either excofed or pardoned altogether. In the 
auftere fyftem , on the contrary , thofe excefies ar« 
regarded with the utmoft abhorrence and detef^ 
tation. The vices of levity are always ruinous to 
-the common people, and a fmgle week's thought- 
lefTnefs and diHipation is often fufhcient to undo a ' 
poor workman for ever , and to drive him through 
defpair upon committing the moft enormous crimes. 
The wifer and better fort of the common people » 
therefore, have always the utmoft abhorrence and 
deteftationof fuch exceffes, which their experience 
tells them are fo immediately, fatal to people of 
their Condition. The diforder and extravagance 
of feveral years , on the contrary , will notalwayi 
Tuin a man of fafliion , and people of that rank are 
very apt to confider the power of indulging in 
fome degree of excefs as one of the advantages of 
their fortune , and the liberty of doing fo without 
cenfore or reproach, as one of the privileges which 
belong to their ftation. In people of their own 
ftation , therefore , they regard fuch excefies with, 
but a fmall degree of difapprobation , and cenfurc 
them either very flightly or not at all. 

Almoft 
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Almoft allreligionB fefls have begnri imorig th* 
tomraon people, from whom they have generally 
drawn theiif eariieft, 3« well as thei* moft numet- 
ons profelytes. The anftere fyftem of moratlty 
has, accordingly, been adopted by thdfe fefli 
" almoft conftantly, or with very few exceptiona} 
for there havg been fome. It was the fyftem by 
which they could beft/recbmmend themfetves ta 
that order of people to whom they firft propofed 
theif plan bf reformation Dpoil what had beetl 
iefore eftabliflted. Many of them , perhaps the 
greater part of them , have even endeavoured to 
gain credit by refining npoti this auftere fyftem » 
and by carrying it to fome degree of folly and ^jt* 
travagance; and this excelR^e rigor has frequently 
recommended them more i^an any thing elfe tij 
tlie refpeft and veneration of the common people* 
A man of rank and fortune is by his ftatioii 
the diftinguiflied member of a great fociety, whd 
attend to every part of his conduct, and wh6 
thereby oblige htm to atteiid to every part of it 
himfeir. His authority and confideration depend 
Very much upon the refpeiV which this fOciety 
bears to him. He dare not do any thing which 
would difgrace or difcredit him in it, and he ik 
obliged to a very flxifl bbfervation of that fpeciej 
of morals, whether liberal or auftere, which the 
general confent of this fociety ptefcribes to per- 
fons of his rank, and foctune, A man of low coh* 
dition, on the contrary, is tar from being a diftrn- 
jguiflied'memher of any great fociety. While h* 
xemains in a country village hid co^ddA may ba 
W. of N. 4. * 
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attended to, and he m^ be obliged to attend to 
it hinaCelf. In this lituation , and in this Htuatioii 
only} he nuy have what i& called a character to 
lofe* But as foon as he comes into a great city, 
he is funk in obfciirity and darkuels. His ctuidu^l 
is obferved, and attended to by nobody, and .he is 
therefore very likely to negte^l it himlelf , and to 
jibandon hinifelf to every Ibrt of low profligacy 
and vice. He never emerges fb efTeAtully fiom 
this obfi:nrity, his condnd never excites fo much 
Ijhe attention of any refpeflable Ibciety, as by hit 
Jiecoming the member of a finall religious fe^ He 
ftom that moment acquires a degree of conhdera- 
tion which he never had before. Alt his brother 
fefUries axe> for the credit of the fe£l, interefled 
to oblierve hiscondu^ and if he gives uccafion to 
any fcandal, if he devi^tei very much from ttipfe 
foftere moral* which they alnwU always require of 
f)lie. another, to puniQi him by what is always a 
yery fevere puni/bment, even where no civil eife^ 
at^nd it, expulfipn pr excommunication from th« 
fe£l. In little religbus feifls, accordingly, rtie mo- 
rals of the coirimon people have been almoA always 
jeroarkably regular and orderly ; generally much 
jnore £6 than in the eftablillied church. The mor^ 
rals of thofe httle-fe£b, indeed , have frequently 
been rather dilagreeably rigorous and unfocial. 

There are two very eafy and effeflual remedies,' 
however, by whofe joint operation the ftate might, 
without violence, correfl whatever was unfocial or 
difagreeably rigorous in the morals of all the little 
je^ into which the country was divided. 
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The firft of thofe remedies is the ftiidy of rd«nc4 
and philofophy, which the Aate might reader aU 
tnoft oniverial among all t»ople of itiiddHtigi'dt 
tnore thin middling rank and fortaiMj "not by 
giving fataries to teachers in order to mahe dient 
negligent dnd idle, but by inftirating fome fort of 
probation, evett in the higher and more difficott 
fcien£^ to be undergone by every peiibn befprd 
he was permitted fo Bxetdk any liberal profeRion* 
Or before he conid be received as a candidate fot 
any honorable ofhce of trufl or profit. If the ftat< 
Impofed upon this order of men the neciflity of 
learning, it would have no oorafioA to give itfelf 
any trouble about providing them with propel 
teachen/ They would toon find bettet teachers 
for themfelVes than any whom die ftate could 
provide fot diem. Science' it the great antidote to 
the poifon of enthofiafm And (uperilMon ; and 
where all the fuperior ranks of people wMe fedured 
from it« the inferior rantui could not bi mucb 
espofed to it. 

The fecond of thoffe remedies is the frequency 
and gaiety of public diverfions; The ftate, by 
encouraging, that is by giving entire liberty to all 
thole who for their own intereft Would attempt^ 
without fcandal or indecehcy,' to amu(b and divert- 
the people by painting, poetry, mufioj dattcing; 
by all fora of dramatic reprefentatiens and exhi-> 
bttions, would eafily diffipate, in the greater part 
of them., that tnelancholy aild gloomy humof 
which is almoft always thenurfe of popular fuper- 
flition and «nthufia£mi I^blic dWerfioni have* 
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always been the objeafU of dread and hatred, toall 
the fanatical promoters of thofe popular frenziea. 
The gaietyand good hnmorwhich thofe diverJiont 
infpirewere altogether mconfiftent with thattem- 
per of mind , which was fitteA for their purpofe, 
or which they conid beft work upon. Dramatic 
reprefentations befides, frequently expt^ng their 
artifices to public ridicule, and fomettmes even to 
public execration, were upon that account, more 
:than all other diverfions, the obje^ of their 
peculiar abhorrence. 

In a country where the law &vored the teachera 
of no one religion more than thofe of another, ic 
would not be neceffary that any of them jhould 
have any particular or immediate dependency upon 
thelbvereign or executive power; orthathefliould 
have any thing to do, either in appointing, or in 
difmifling them from their offices. In fuch a fitna- 
tion he would have nooceafion ttt give himfelf any 
concern about them , further than to keep the 
peace among them, in the fame manner as among 
the reft of his fubje^; that is, to hinder them 
from, perfecuting, abufmg, or oppreffing one ano- 
ther. . But it is quite otherwtfe in countries whwe 
there b an eflabliJIwd or governing religion. The 
fbvereign can in this cafe.never be fecure, nnle& he 
has the mean> of influencing in a confiderable degree 
the greater part of the teachers of that religion.' 

The clergy of every eftabliflied clmrch conftitnte 
a great incorporation. They can a£l in concert, 
and pprfne-their intereft upon onepUn and witti 
one Jpirit, as mnch as if they were under the 
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dire^ion of one man; and they are freqnendy too 
tmder fuch dire^ion. Their intereft as an incor- 
porated body is never the fame with that of the 
foTereign, and is fomettmes direfUy oppofite to it. 
Their great intereft is to maintain their authwity 
with the people; and this aathority depends opcMi 
■diefuppofed certainty and importance otthe whole 
doctrine which they tncnlcate, and opon die f[ip- 
pofed neceflity <^ adopting every part of it with 
the moft implicit feith , in order to avoid eternal 
mifery. Should the ftftereign have the imprO' 
dence to appear either to deride or doubt himfelf 
of the moft trifling part of their dodirine, or from 
humanity attempt to protefl thofe who did either' 
the one or the other, the pun£lilious honor of a 
dergy who have no fort of dependency npon 
him, is immediately provoked to profcrib'e him as 
a probne perfon, and to employ all the t«Tors 
of reli^on in order to oblige the people to trans-' 
fer their allegiance to fome more orthodox and 
'Obedient prince. Should he oppofe any of their- 
pretenfiona or nfurpations « the danger is equally 
great The princes who have dared in this man- 
ner to rebel againft the church , over and above 
tiiis crime of rebellion, have generally been charged' 
too with the additional crime of herefy, notwith- 
ftandtng their folemn protelbtions of their faitb 
and humble fubmifHon to every tenet which ihe 
thought proper to prefcribe to them. But the 
aothority of religion is fuperior to every other 
authority. ■ The fears which it fuggefts conquer' 
all pther fean. When thaiotht^zedteacheiftof 
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religion propagate through the great body of the 
people doflrinei fubverfive of the authority of the 
fever^ign, it is by violence only, or by the force 
of 4 ftanding army, that he can maintain his aih 
thority, E-ven a ftanding army cannot in this cafe 
^ve him any lafting fecurity; becaufe jf the f(d* 
dien are not foreignen, which can feldom be th« 
cafe, but drawn from tte great body of the people, 
which muft' almoft always he the cafe , they are 
likely to be foon corrupted by thofe very do£trinet, 
The revoluti<Mii which »he turbulence of the Greets 
clergy was continually occafioning at ConftantintH 
pie , as long as the ^ftein empire fabfiRed { the 
convulfions which, during the coorfe of feverat 
centuries, the tarboience of the Roman clergy wai 
conttHu^Uy oocaiiontng in every part of Europe, 
fijfficieDtly demonftrate how precarious and infe-t 
cure maft always be the fituation of the fov^reign 
vfh<) has no f»oper means of influencing the clergy 
of the eftabliihed and governing reli^on of his 
country. 

Articles of faith, as well as all other fpiritual 
matters, it is evident enough , are not within the 
proper d^partinent'of a temporal fovereign, who, 
though he maybe very well qualihed for protefl- 
ing , is feldom fuppofed to be fo for inftm^ing the 
people. With regard to fuch matters, therefore, 
his anthtHriey can feldom be fufficient to counter-i 
balance the united aathority of the clergy of the 
eftablifted churchi The public tranquillity, how*- 
ever^ and his own fecDrity* may frequently depend 
^pOH tb« dpi^r(i(e« wtii<Jt-tbey may think prop«v 
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TO prdpi^n coneemtng fucli'matten. As he can 
{eldom dirfl£lly oppofia their decifioa, thnefbre, 
with proper weight afid authority, it is necenkry 
that he ihould be able to inflcience it; and he can 
influence it only by die fears and expeAationi 
which he may excite iri die greater parlrof the in- 
dividualt of the order. Thore fears and expeda-* 
tions may confiA in the fear of deprivation or otheir 
pnntfliinent , and in the expe^tion of fnrcher 
prefermenL 

III allChriftian churches the benefices of theclergy 
ire a fprt of freeholds which they enjoy, not during 
pleafare, but during life, or good behaviour. If they 
field them by a more precarious tennre, and were 
liable to be turned out upon every flight dilbbHga- 
tt<Hi ei^er of the fovereign or' of his miniftertj iC 
; would perhaps be impoffible for them to maintain 
their authority with the people, who would rtien 
confider them as mercenary dependents upon the 
court, in the fincerity of whofe inftru^ions tfaey 
could no longer have ony confidence. But fiionld 
the {bvereign' attempt irrcgal»-Iy, and by violence, 
to deprive any number of clergymen (^ their free- 
holds, oa account, perhaps, of their having pro- 
pagated, with more than ordinary zeal, feme 
fa^ousorfeditionsdo3ruie,hewoold only render, 
by fuch perfecotloh, both them ajid their do^lrine 
ten rimes more popular, and therefore ten times 
more tronblefome and dangeroas than they had 
been before. Fear is in almoft all cafes a wretched - 
in Arunfent of govemm^t, amd ought in partionlar 
tuvts to be eaipfeyed ^inftany order oSmen u'ha- 
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have ttie frnalteft pretenfions to.ind^endency. T» 
SKeitipt to terrify them* fervM only to irritate their, 
bad hnmor, and to cbnArm them in an oppofition 
which more gentle ufag^ perhapi might eafily in- 
duce them, either to foften or to lay altde altogether. 
The violeftce which the French government ufiially 
employed in order to oblige all their parliaments^ 
or (bvereign courts of juftice, to enregifter any ua- 
popqlar «did, very feMom focceeded. The means 
commonly employed, however, the imprifonmen^ 
ofall the refiraflory memberi, one would ihinkwere 
forcible enoagh. The princes of the houfe of Stewart 
fometimes employed the like means in order to in* 
fluence fome of the members of the parliament of 
England; and they generally found them equally 
iutrat^able. The parliament oi England is^now tnai 
saged in another manner ; and a very fmaU experi- 
ment,wbich the dake ofChoifeul made about twelve 
years ago upOB theparliamentofParis, demonftrat- 
ed'ibfficiently that all the parliaments of France 
might have been managed fttll more eafily in the , 
lame manner. That experiment was not purfued. 
Forthoughmanagementandperfuafion are always . 
the eafiefl and thefafeft infltuments of government, 
asforce and violence are the worft and the ta<^ dan- 
gerous, 'yet fuch, it feems, is the natural inl^ence 
of man , that he almofi always difdains to ufe the 
good inftrument, except when he cannot or dare 
not'Ule the bad one. The -French govecammt 
Ooold and durfl ufe force, and therefore .difd&ined 
tD.ufe management and perfuafion. ,- But there 
i»iipxnrdei: of men, it appeoin, l^li«ve^j frovL 
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die experience of all ages, upon whom it i( fd 
dangerous , or rather fo perfe£)ly ruinous , to em- 
ploy force and violence, .as upon the refpe£led 
clergy of any eftabliflied chnreh. The rights , the 
privileges , the perfonal liberty of every individual 
ecclefiaAic, who is upon good terms with his own 
order, are , even in the moft defpotic governments , 
more refpe^ed than thofe of any other perfun of 
nearly equal rank and fortune. It is fo in every 
gradation of defpotifoi , from that of the gentte 
and mild government of Paris, to that of the 
violent and furious government of Conftantinople. 
But though this order of men can fcarce ever be 
jiorced, they may be managed as eafily as any 
Other { and the fecurity of the fovereign , as well aa. 
the public tranquilhty , feems to depend very much 
Upon the means which he has of managing them; 
and thofe means feem. to confift altogether in the. 
preferment which he has to bellow upon them. 

In the ancient conllitntion of the Chriftian 
chaich , the biibop of each diocefe was elected by 
the.joint votes of the clergy and of the people of 
the ejMfcopal city. The people did not long retain 
their right of ele^on ; and white they did retain' 
it , they almoft always a^ed under the influence of 
the clergy, who in fuch fpiritual matters appeared 
to be their natural guides. The clergy, however, 
foon grew weary of the trouble of managing them , 
and found it eatier to ele£l their own bifliops 
themfelves. The abbot, in the fame manner, 
was elet^ed by the monks of the* monaftery ,. at 
leaA in the ^atf r p^ of abbacies. AU the inferior. 
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eccleliaftical benefices comprehended within the 
diocefe were collated by the biOiop , who beftowed 
them upon fuch ecclefiaftics as he thought proper. 
All chuich preferments were in this manner in the 
difpofal of the church. The foverejgn , though h« 
might have fomeindiredl influence in thofeete£lTbn«, 
and though it was fometimea ufual to aik both his 
confent to ele£l , and his approbation of the elec- 
tion , yet had no dire6l or fufRcient means of 
managing the clergy. The ambition of every 
clergyman naturally led him to pay court, not fo. 
much to his fovereign , as to his own order, from 
which only he could expeH preferment. 

Through the greater part of Earc^e the Pope 
gradually drew to himfelf firft the ccdlation of 
almofl all bilhoprics and abbacies , or of what 
were called Confiftorial benefices, and afterwards, 
by various machination! and pretences, of the 
greater put of infertcff benefices comprehended 
within each diocefe ; Tittle more being left to the 
bidiop than.' what was barely neceffary to give him 
a decent authority with hig o%vn clergy. By this 
arrangement the conditicm of the fovereign was 
flill worfe than it had been before. The clergy 
of all the different countries of Europe were thus 
formed into a fort of fpiritual army , difperfed in 
different quarters , indeed , but of which, all the 
movenienU and operations could now be dire^ed 
by one head , and conduced upon one uniform 
plan. The clergy of each particular country might 
be confidered as a particular detachment of that' 
army, of which the bpe^tittna coald eafdy bft 
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fopported and feconded by all the other detach- 
ments quartered in the different countriet round 
about. Each detachment was not only indepen- 
dent of the foverejgn of the country in which it 
was quartered, and by which it was maintained^ 
but dependent upon a &rei^ foverelgn , who 
conld at any timet torn its arms againft the fove- 
retgnofthat-particolarcoantry, and ftipport them 
by the vmt of all die other detachmenu. 

Thofe aims were the moft formidable that can 
well be imagined. In the ancient flate of Enrope, 
before the eftablilhment of arts and manufo^ures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave them the feme fort 
of influence over the common people, which that 
of the great barons gave them over their refpe^ire 
vaffals , tenants , and retainers. In the great landed 
oftates, which the miftaken piety both of pirincet 
and private perfons had beftowed apon the chbrch , 
}arifdi£tions were eftabliflied of the fame kind with 
thofe of the great barons ; and for the &me reafon. 
In ihoft great landed eftates, the clergy, or their 
bailiffs, could eafily keep the pea(;e without ^he 
fupport or afliftance either of die king or of any 
other perfon ; and neither the king nor any other 
perfon conld keep the peace there without the 
fapport and afSftance of the clergy. The jnrif- 
diAionsofllieclergy, therefore, in their particdlar 
barwiiei or manors, weie equally Independent, 
and equally exclufive of the authority of the king's 
courts , as thofe of the great temporal lords. The 
tenants of the clergy were, like thofe of the great 
barons, almoAall tenants at^wUl, (ntirelydependent 
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upon their immediate lords , and tBerefore liable to 
be called out at pleafore, in order to fight in any 
qaarrel in which the clergy might think proper^' 
engage ^em. Over and above the renu of tbofe- 
^ftatea , the clergy poffeffed , in the tithe* , a very 
lat^e portion of the rents of all the other eftates 
in every kingdom ofEurope; The revenues arifing. 
£rom both thofe fpecies of rents were , the greater 
part of them, paid in kind , in corn, wine, cattley 
poultry , &c. The qoantity exceeded greatly what 
the clergy could themfelves confmnej-and there 
were neither arts nor manufaflures for the produce 
of which they could exchange the Ebrplus. The 
f^ergy cotild derive advantage from this immenfe 
furplus in no other way th^n by employing it^ 
as the great barons employed the like furplas of 
their :ievenaei, in the mcrft profufe hbfpitality\- 
4nd in the moft extenfive charity. Both the hofpt- 
tality and the charity oftheanciHit clergy, accord- 
ingly , are laid to haVe been very great. They not 
only maintained almi^ the whole poor of every 
kingdom , but many knights and gentlemen had 
frequently no other means of fubfiftence than by 
travelling about from monaftery to monaftery , 
under pretence of devotion , but in reality to enjoy 
the holpitality of the clergy. Thereuinecs offome 
particular prelates were often as numerous as tbofd 
of the greateft lay-lords; and the retainers of all 
the clergy taken together were, perhaps, more 
nur^erQUs than thofe of all Uie Iay*1ords.; There 
was al%vays mnch more union among the clergy 
than unong the lay-lQrd^. The former were under 
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a regular difcipNne and'Iul)ordmatton to the papal 
aothority. The lattef were under no regnlar dif- 
ciplineorfuborditiation, butalmoflalwayseqaally 
jealoos of one another , and of the king. Though 
the tenants and retainers of the clergy, therefore, 
had both together been left numerous than thofe 
of the great lay-lords, and their tenants were 
probably much lefs numerous, yet their union 
Would hav« rendered them more formidable. The 
hofpitality andcharityoftheclergy too, not only 
gave them the command of a great temporal 
force, butincreafed very much the weight of theic 
fpiritual weapons. Thofe virtues procured them the 
high^ refpe^ and veneration among all the inferioi: 
ranks of people, of whom many were conftantly , 
and almollall occafionally» fed by them. Ev«ry 
thing belon^ng or related tofo popular ain order, 
its pofTellions, its privileges, its do^lrines, ne- 
ceOarily appeared facred in the eyes of the com^ 
ZBon people , and every violation of them , 
whether real or pretended , the higheft a3 of 
iacrilegious wickedneft and profanenefs. In this 
Aate of things , if the fovereign frequently found 
it difficult to refill the confederacy ofa few of 
the great nobility, we cannot wonder that hd 
Jliould find it flill -more fo to refill the united 
force of the clergy of his own domiuKHis , 
fuf^orted by that of the clergy of all the 
neighbouring dominions. In fucb circumDances 
the wonder is, not that he was fometimes 
obliged to yield, but that he ever was able to 
wfift. . ., . i . 
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The privileges of the clergy in thtife ancient 
timef ( which to us who live in the pcefetit timea - 
Appear the moft abrurcl)» theii total extihiptioA 
from the fecular jurifdi^oii , for example, of 
what in England was called the benefit of clergy j 
were the, natural or rather the neceflar-y confe- 
qviences of this ftate cS things. How dangeroutt 
mufl it have been for the fovereign to.attempt to 
puniflt a clergyman for any ctime whatever} if hi* 
own- order were difpofed to protefl him , and ttf 
reprefent either . the proof as infofhcient for con- 
vicing fo holy a man , or the pnniihment as too 
fevere to be inOided upon one whofe perfon had 
been rendered facred by religion? The fovereign 
could, infuch circumftances, do no better than 
leave him to be tried by the ecclefiaftical courts^ 
who, for the honor of theiT own order, were 
interfiled toreflrain, as much aspoffible, every 
member of it from committing enormous CTimea, 
or ev6n from giving occafion to fuch grolt fcandal 
as might dilguft the minds of the peuplei 

In the Aaie in which thinj^ were through tbti 
greater port of Europe during the tenth, eleventh^ 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for fomq 
time both before and after that period , the con-* 
flitution of the church of Rome may beconfidered 
as the moft formidable combination chat ever was 
formed againft the authority and fecority of dvtL 
government, as well as againft the liberty, feafbn,; 
and happineis of mankind, whichcan flourifli only 
where civil goverument is able to protect th«n» 
In that conltitudon the greffeft deluliQUt o£ 
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fupej;flidon were fppporced in fuch a manner by 
the private intereftsof fogreata number of people 
88 put them out of all danger from any aOauU of 
human reafon: becaufe though hujnan reafon might 
perhaps have been able to unveil, even to th^ 
eyes of the common people, fpme of the delufions 
of fuperflition ; it coptd never have dilfolved th.e 
ties of private interefl. Had thisconftitqtion beeii 
attacked by no other enemies but the feeble efforts 
fif human reafon , it muft have endured for ever. 
But that immenfe and well-built bhiic , which all 
the wifdom and virtue of man could never hav« 
fliaken, much lefs have overturned, was by the 
natural courfe of things, hrft weakened, and after- 
wards in part deAcoyed, and is now likely, in thtt 
courfe of a few centuries more, perhaps, to 
crumble into ruins altogether. 

The gradual improvt:ments ofarts, manufat^ures, 
and commerce, the fame caufes which deftroyed 
the power of the great barons , deltroyed in th« 
fame manner, through the greater part of Europe, 
the whole temporal power ol the clergy. In the 
produce of arts', manufa^ures, and commerce, 
the clergy, like the great barons , found Ibmething 
lor which they could exchange their rude produce , 
and thereby difcovered the means of fpending their 
whole revenues upon their own perfons , without 
giving any confiderable Ihare of them to othex 
people. Tlieircharity becamegraduallylefe exten- 
fiVe, their hofpitality left liberal ^f ie& profufe. 
Their retainers became confequentlylela numerous, 
and by degrees dwindled away altogether. The 
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cUrgy too , like the great barotiB , wiflied to get 
■a better rent from their landed eftateS , in order ta 
fpend it , in the fame manner , tpon the gtatifica- 
, tion of their own private tanity and fotly- But 
■this increafe of rent could be got only by granting 
leafes to their tenants , who thereby became in a 
great meafure independent of them. The ties of 
intereft, which bound the inferior ranks of people 
to the clergy, were in this manner gradually broken 
and diffolved. They were even broken and diP- 
folved faoner than thofe which bound the fame 
ranks of people to the great barons : becaufe the 
benefices of the church being, the greater part of 
them^y much fmaller than the eflates of the great 
bardrts, the polfeffor of each benefice was much 
fboner able to fpend the whole of its revenue upoh 
his own perfon. Daring the greater part of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centaries the power of 
the great barons was, through the greater part of 
Europe, in full vigor. But the temporal power 
of the clergy, the abfolute command which they 
had once had over the great body of the people, 
was very much decayed. The power of the 
church was by tiiat time very nearly reduced 
through the greater part of Europe to what arofe 
from her fpiritual authority; and even that fpi' 
ritual authority was much weakened when it 
ceafed to be Ibpported by the charity and hofp'i- 
tality of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people 
no longyr looked upon that order, as they had 
done before, as the comforters of their diflrefs-. 
And the relievers of their indigence. On the 
contrary, 
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contrary, they were provoked and dlfgufted by thd 
vanity, laxary, and expenfe of the richer clergy, 
who appeared to fpend npon their own pleafures 
what had alwayi before been regarded at die patri- 
mony of the poor. 

In this fituation of thing*, the fovereigns in the 
different ftates of Europe endeavoared to recover 
the inflaence which they had once had in the dif- 
polal of the great benefices of the charch, by pro- 
coring to the deans and chapten of each diocefe 
the reltoration of their ancient right of ele^ng the 
bifhop, and to the monks of each abbacy that of 
electing the abbot. The re-elUhti(hing of this an- 
cient order wai the obje£l of feveral flatutes enad- 
ed in England during the courfe of the fourteenth 
Century, particularly of what is called the ftatnts 
of provifors; and of the Pragmatic fanflion eftab- 
lilbed in France in the hfteenth century. In order 
to render the election valid, it was neceffary that 
the fovereign fliould both confent to it before- 
hand, and afterwards approve of the perfon ele^- 
ed; and though the ele£tion was ftill foppofed to 
be free, he had, however, all the indirect means 
which his Situation n^ceffarily afforded him , of 
influencing the clergy in his own dominions. Other 
regulations of a fimilar tendency were eftabTiflied 
in other parts of Emope. But the power of the. 
pope in the collation of the great benefices of the 
church feems , before the reformadon , 'to hava 
been no-where fo effefloally and fo univerfally re- 
ftrained as in France and England. The Concordae 
afterwards, in the fixteenth century, gave to th« 
W.ofN. 4, 
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lings of France the abfolute rij^ht of prefenting to 
all the great, or what are called the confiflorial 
benefices of the Gallican chnrch. 

Since the eftablifiitrentof thePragmaticfanflion 
' and of the Concordat, the clergy of France have 
in general ftown lefe refpe£l to the decrees of the 
papal court than ttie clergy of any other catholic 
country. In all the difputes which their fovereign 
has had with the pope, they have'almoft conftantly 
taken party with the former. This independency 
of the clergy of France upon the court of Rome, 
feema to be principally founded upon the Pragmatic 
jand^ion and the OHicordat. In the' .earlier periods 
of the monarchy, the clergy of France appear to 
have been as much-devoted to the p6pe as thofe of 
any other country. When Robert the fecond prince 
of the Capetian race, was moA unjuAly excom- 
fnuntcated by the Court of Rome, his own fer-' 
vants, it is faid, threw the Victuals Which cajUQ 
from his table to the dogs, and refufed to tafle 
any thing themfelves which had been polluted by 
the conta£l of a perfon in his fituation. They were 
tauf^ht to do fo , it may vf ry fafely be prefumed , 
by the clergy of his own dominions. 

The claim of collating to the great benefices of 
the church, a claim in defence of which the Court 
of Konfe had frequently fliaken, and fometimea 
overturned the thrones of fOme of the greateft 
fovereigiis in Chriltendom , was in this manner 
either reftrsined or modified, or given up alto-^ 
gether, in many different parts of Europe, even 
befoie the time ofthe reformation. Aa the clergy 
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had now lefs influence over the people'^' fo th'ff 
flare had more influence over the clergy. Thd 
clergy therefore had both le6 power and lefs irt- 
elination to diflurty the ftate. 

The authority of the church of Rome was in this 
ftateof declenfion, when the difputes which gave 
birth to the reformation, began in Germany, and 
(bon fpread themfelves throagh every parr of Eu- 
rope. The new doilrines were every where received 
with a high degree of popular favor. They were 
propagated with all that enthufiaftic zeal "which 
commonly animates the fpirit of party, when it 
attacks eftablifhed authority. The teachers of thofe 
doflrines , though perhaps in other refpefls not 
more learned than many of the divines who de* 
fended the eftabliflied church, feem in' general to 
have been better acquainted with eccleflaftical 
niftoty, and with the origin and progrefa of that 
fyftem of opinions upoh which the authority of the 
church was eftablifiiedj and rhey had thereby Ibmd 
advEUTtage in almoft e*ery dif^nte. The auHerity 
of their manners gave them aiithority ivich the 
commonpeople,whbconrraftedtheftriftregaiarity 
of their cortdufl with the diforderly lives of th'e 
greater part bf their own clergy. They potTefTed too 
in a much higher degree than their adverfarrej, all 
the arts of popularity and of gaining profelytes; 
arts which the lofty and dignified Tons of the 
church had long neglefted, as being to them in a 
great meafure ufelefs. 'The reafon of the nei^ 
doflrinesrecommended them to fome, their riovelty 
to mi'ny; the hatred and contempt of the eftabliflted 
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dergjf to a Hill greater nnmber; but the ze^Ion>t 
paflionate, and ^atical, thoagh frequently coarfe 
and ruAic eloquence with which they weie almoft 
every where' inculcated, recommended them to 
by for the greateft number. 

The fucceft of the new doflrine* was almoft every 
where fo greats that the princes who at that dme 
happened to be on bad tenns with the court of 
Kome, were by means of them eafily enabled, in 
theiz own dominions, to overturn the church, which 
having lolt the refpe^ and veneration of the inferior 
ranks of people, could make fcarce any refiftancei 
The cpurt of Rome had difobliged fome of the fmal- 
ler princes in the northern parts of Germany, whom 
it luid probably confidered as too infignificant to be 
wonh the managing. They univerfelly, therefore, 
eftabliibed the reformation in their own dominions. 

The tyranny of Chriftiern U. and of Troll arch- 
bi£hop of Upfal , enatsled Guftavus Vafa to expel 
them both from Sweden. The pope favored the 
tyrant and the archbifhop , and Gnftavns Vala 
found no difficulty in eflablifhing the reformation 
in Sweden. Chriftiern II. was afterwards depofed 
from the throne of Denmark, where his condb^l 
had rendered htm as odious as in Sweden. The 
pepe, however, v;as fttU difpofed to favor him, 
and Frederic of Holftein , who liad mounted the 
throne in his ftead, revenged himfelf by. following 
the example of Guftavus Vafa. The magiltrates 
of Berne and Zuric, who had no particular quarrel 
with die pope , eftabliflied with great eafe the 
refoxmation in their refpe£Uve cantons, where 
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joftbeforefomeoftheclergyhad, byan impofture 
fomewhat grofTer than ordinary « rendered di4 
whole order both odroils and contemptible. 

In thu critical fituation of iti aSairs, the papal 
court was at fuffictent pains to cnltivate the friend' 
Jliip of the powerful fovereigns of France and Spain, , 
of whom the latter was at that time emperor of 
Germany. With their alTiftance it was enabled, 
though not without great difficulty and much 
bloud(hed, either to fupprels altogether, or to 
obftrnd: very much the progreft of the reformation 
in t^eir dominions. It was well enough inclined 
' too to be complailant to the king of England. 
But from the circumftances of the times, it could 
not be fo without ^ving offence to a ftilt greater 
fovereign, Charles V. king of Spain and emperor 
of Germany. Henry VHI. accordingly, though 
he did not embrace himfelf the greater part of the 
doArines of the reformation, was yet enabled^ 
by their genei^l prevalence, to fupprels all the 
monafteries , and to aboltfii the authority of the 
church of Rome in his dominions. That he Oiould 
go To far, though he went no further, gave fome 
£itis&£tion to the patrons of the reformation » 
who having got pofleflion of the government in 
the reign of his fon and fncceObr, completed 
without any difficulty the work which Henry VIIL 
jiad begmt. 

In fobue countries, as in Scotland, where tlie 
gpycrnment wafl weak , unpopular , and not very 
firmly eftablifhed , the reformation was ftrong 
enough to overtuiiir not only die chuxchf.bat 
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the fi»te lilceMrife for attempting to fupport the 
ehuccb. 

Among the foUmverg of the reformation , dif- 
perfed in all the diiferent countries of Europe, there 
was no general tribunal, which, like that of the 
court of Rome, or an Gecumenical council, conld 
fettle all difpntes among them, and with irrefiftibte 
authority prefcribe to all of them the precife limits 
-of orthodoxy. When the followers of the reforma- 
tion in one country, therefore, happened to differ 
from their brethren in another, as they had no 
tommbn judge to appeal to, the difpute could 
newer be decided; and many fuch diiputes arofe 
among them. Thofexoncerningthe government of 
the church, and the right of conferring ecclefiaflical 
))enefices, were perhaps the moft interefting to tlie " 
peace and welfare of civil fociety. They gave birth 
accordingly to the two principal parties or fe^ts 
among die followers of the reformation, the Lu- 
theran and Calviniftic feils, the only fefls among 
them, of which the do^lrineand difcipline have ever 
■ yet been elUblifiied by law in any part of Europe, 
The followers of Luther, together with what 
18 called the church of England, preferved more 
o> lefs of' the epifcdpal government, elUbliflied- 
fubordination ainong the clergy, gave the fove- 
reigrt the . difpofal of all the biflioprics , and 
other confiftorial benefices within hts dominions, 
and thereby rendered him tjie real heatl of the 
church; and without depriving the bifliop of the 
right of collatingto the fmaller benefices within 
li^ diocefe, they, even to thofe benefices, not 
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only admitted, but favored the right . of prefentation 
"both in the fovereign and in all other lay-Jjatrdns, 
This fyftem of chutch. government was from the 
beginning bvorable to peace and good order, and 
to fnbmifTion to the civil fovereign. It has never, 
accordingly, been the occafion of any tumult <» 
civil commotion in any country in which it has 
once been eftablifhed. The church of England in 
particular has always valued herfelf, with great 
leafon, upon the unexceptionable loyalty of her 
principles. Under fuch a government the clergy na- 
turally endeavour to recommend themfelvea. to the 
fovereign, to the court, and to the nobility and 
gentry of the country, by whofe. influence they 
chiefly expeiS to obtain preferment They pay 
■court to thofe patrons, fometimes, no doubt, by 
" the vileft flattery and aflentation , but frequently 
too by cultivating all thofe arts which beft deferve, 
^and which are, therefore, moil Ijkely to gain them 
■the efteem of people of rank an<j fortune; by their 
knowledge in all the different branches of ufeful-and 
ornamental learning, by the decent liberality of 
.their manners, by the fooial good humor of their 
converfation, and by their avowed contempt of 
thofe abfurd and hypocritical aufterities which 
fanatics inculcate and , pretend, to pra£)ife , in or- 
der to draw upon themfelves the veneration , and 
upon the greater part of meij of rank and for- 
tune , who avow that they do npt pra£iife them.} 
the abhorrence of the common people. Such a 
clergy, however, while they pay their court in 
this niannei to tii& higher xmh of life, aie very 
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apt to negle£l altogether the means of maintain- . 
ing their infloence and authority with the lower. 
They are liftened to, efleemed and refpe^led by 
their fuperiors; but before their inferiors they are 
frequently incapable of defending, eifedlually and 
to the conviflion of fuch hearers, their own fober 
and moderate do^lrinet againft the moft ignorant 
enthufiaft who Chufes to atuck them. 

The followers ofZuinglius, or more properi|| 
thofe of Calvin, on the contrary, beftowedupoiT 
the people of each parrfii , whenever the church 
became vacant , the right of elefUng theii own 
paftor; and eftablifhed at the fame time the moft 
perfefl equality among the clergy. The former 
part of this inftitution , as long as it remained ia 
vigor, feems to h^^ve been produ^ive of nothing 
but diforder and confufion , and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy and 
'of the people. The latter part feems never to have 
"had any effefls but what were perfedly agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parifli preferved 
the right of ele^ling their own paftors, liiey a£ted 
almoft always under the influence of the clergy, 
and generally of the moft famous and &natical 
of the order. The clergy, in order to preferve 
iheir influence in thofe popular eleAions, be- 
came , 'or affe^led to become, many of them, &- 
natics themfelves, encouraged tinaticifm among 
the people, dnd gave the preference almoft at* 
ways to th? moft fanatical candidate. So fmall 
a matter as the appointment of a pariJh prieft 
oce«fioued almoft alwayi a violent conteft, oot 
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only insone pariOi, but in all the neighboQiing 
pariHies ; who (eldom failed to tate part in the 
quarrel. When the.paiiih happened to be fituated 
in a great city , it divided all the inhabitants into 
two parties ; and when that city happened either 
to conftitnte itfelf a little republic, or to be the 
.head and capital of a little republic , as is the cafe 
with many of the confiderable cities in SwitMrland 
and Holland , every paltry difpute of this kmd 
over and above exafperating the animofityof all 
their other faftions , threatened to leave behind it 
both a new fchifm in the church , and a new fac- 
tion in the ftate. In thofe fmall republics , there- 
fore , tlie magiftrate very foon found it neceflary , 
for the fake of preferving the public peace, to aC- 
fume to himfelfthe right of prefenting to all vacant 
benefices. In Scotland, the moll extenfive country 
in which this prefbyterian form of church govern- 
ment has ever been eflablifhed, therighti of pa- 
tronage were in effefl aboliflied by the a£l which 
eflablijiied prefbytery in the b^tnning of the reign 
of William III. That a£t at leaft put it in the 
pbwer of certain clafTes of people in each parilb, 
to parchafis , for a very fmall price , the right of 
^le£Ung their own paflor. The conflitution which 
this ad eflabliflied was allowed to fubfift for 
about two-and-twe^ty years, bat was aboliflied 
by .the loth of quieeh Anne, ch. iQ.on account 
of the confufions and diforders which this more 
popnlar mode of election had almoft every where 
.occafioned. Info extenfive a country as Scotland, 
hoytevex,. a ttunuU jn a lemote pariib was not 
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fo like to give diftnrbance to government, a?^ift 
a fmaller ftate. The loth of queen Anne re- 
ftored the rights of patronage. But though in Scot- . 
land the law gives the benefice without any excep- 
tion to the perlon prefented by the patron ; yet the 
church requires fometimes (for fhe has not in this 
refpeA been very uniform in her decifions ) a cer-, 
tain concnrrence of the people , before (he will 
confer upon the prefentee what is called the cure 
of fouls, ortheecclefiafticaljiirifdiflionintheparifli. 
She fometimes at leali, from ^n affe£led concern for 
thepeaceof theparilh, delays the fettlement till this 
concurrence canbe procured. Theprivate tampering 
■ol fome of the neighbouring clergy, fometimes to 
procure, but more frequently topreventthis con- 
currence , and the popular arts which they culti- 
vate in order to enable them upon fach occafions 
to tamper more-e/Fedinally, are perhaps the caufea 
which principally keep up whatever remains of 
the old fanatical fpirit, either in the clergy or in 
•the people of Scotland. 

The equality which the preffeyterian form of 
thurch government eflabliOies among the clergy, 
confifts, firft, in the equality of authority o.r eu- 
clefiaftical jurifdi£lion ; and, fecondly, in the 
equality of benefice. In all prefbyterian churches 
the equality of authority is perfeil: that of be- 
nefice is not fo. The difference, however, be- 
tween one benehce and another , is feldom fo 
confiderible As commonly to tempt the pofreffor 
■even of the fmall one to pay court to his patron, 
by the vile arts of flattery and Mentation , in 
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•rdertogetabetter.InalltheprelbyterianchurcheB, 
where the rights of patronage are thorocghly 
cAablUhed ,. it is by nobler and better arts that the 
eftabliihed clergy in general endeavour to gain the 
fevor of their fuperiors; by their learning, by the 
irreproachable regaiarity of their life, and by the 
iahhAitanddiligentdifcharge of their diity.Their pa- 
trons even frequently complain of theindependency 
of their fpirit, which they are apt to conllrue into 
ingratitude for paft favors , but which at worft , 
perhaps, isfeldomany more than that IndifTerence 
^vhich naturally arifea &om the confcioufnefg that ' 
no further favors of the kind are ever to be ex- 
pefled. There is fcarce perhaps to be found any 
where in Europe a more learned, decent, inde- 
pendent , and refpeflable fet of men , than the 
greater part of the prelbyterjan clergy of Hol- 
land , Geneva , Switzerland , and Scotland. 

Where the church benefices are all nearly 
equal, none of them can be very great, and this 
mediocrity of benefice, though it may no doubt 
be carried too far, has, however, fome very 
agreeable efFefls. Nothingbut the moft exemplary 
morals can give dignity to a man of fmall for* 
tune. The vices of levity and vanity necefTarily 
Tehderhim ridiculous, andare, betides, almoftas 
ruinous to him as they are to the common people: 
In his own condufl, therefore, he is obliged to 
follow that fyflem of morals which the common 
people refpefl the moft. He gains their efteem 
and affedlion by that plan oflife which his own 
intereit and litoation would lead him to follow. 
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The common people look apon him with that 
kindnefe with which we naturally fegard one who^ 
approaches fomewhat to our own condition , but 
who , we think , oqght to be in a higher. Their 
kindnefg naturally provokes his kindnefs. He be- 
comes careful to inflruA them , and attentive to 
iHift and relieve them. He does not even derpife the 
prejudices of people who are difpofed to be fo la- 
vorable to him, and never treats them with thofe 
contemptuous and afrogantairs which wefo oftea 
meet with in the proud dignitaries of opulent and 
well endowed churches. The prefbyterian clergy , 
accordingly, have more influence over the minds c^ 
the common people than perhaps the clergy of any 
other eftabliJhed church. It is accordingly in prefby- 
teiia'n countries only that we ever hnd the common 
people converted, without perfecution, completely, 
and almoft to a man , ro the ellablilfaed church. 

In f!t>untrie« where, church benefices are the 
geater part of them very moderate , a chair in a 
nniverfity is generally a better eftablilhment than 
a chuich benefice. The univerfities have , in this 
cafe , the picking and chuhng of their memben 
from all the churchmen of the country, who j tn 
ev^ country , conllitute by far the mofl numer- 
ous clab of men of letters. Where church be- 
nefices , on the contrary , are- many of them very 
confiderable , the church naturally draws from 
the univerfities the greater. part of their eminent 
men of letters; who generally find fome patron 
who does himfelf honor .by procuring them 
char<J& preferment In the foimex lituation w« 
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arelikely to find ^euniverfuies filled with the moft 
eminent men of letters that are to be found in the 
country. In the latter we are likely to finf) few 
eminent men among them , and ihofe ^w'among 
the youngeft members of the fociety, who are 
likely too to be drained away from it, before they 
- can have acquired experience and knowledge 
enough to be of much ufe to it. It i< obferved by 
Mr. de Voltaire, that &ther Porree, ajefnitofno 
great eminence in the republic of letters , was the 
only profeflbr they had ever had in France whofe 
works Were worth the reading. In a country which 
has produced fo many eminent men of letters, it 
muft appear fomewhat lingular, that fcarce one 
of them fliould have been'a profeflbr in a univer- 
fity. The famous Gaflendi was , in the beginning 
of his Ufe , a profeflbr in the univerfity of Aix. 
Upon the firft dawning of his genius , it was repre- 
fented to him, that by going' into the church he 
could eahly find a mnch more quiet and comfort^ 
ablefubfitlence, aswellasabettertituation for pur- 
.fuinghtsfludies; and he immediately followed the 
advice. The obfervation of Mr. de Voltaire may 
be applied, I believe, notonly to France, butta 
all other Roman catholic countries. We very rarely 
find , in any of them , an eminent man of lettetst 
who is a profeflbr in a univerfity, except, perhaps, 
in the profelfibns of law and phyfic ; profeflions 
from which the church is not fo likely to draw 
them. After the church - of Rome , that of Eng- 
land is by. far the richeft and beft endowed 
chocch in Chiiflendom. In England, accordingly , 
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the church is contmuaTly draining the dniverfities 
of all their beft and ableft membera ; and an old 
college tutor, who is kn6wn and difliiiguiflied in 
Europe as an eminent man of letters , is as rarely 
to be found there as in any Roman catholic coun- 
try. In Geneva, on the contrary, in theproteftant 
cantons of Switzerland , in the proteftant countries 
ofGermaify, in Holland, in Scotland, in Sweden, 
and Denmark, the moft eminent-men of lettert 
whom thofe countries have produced , have, not 
all indeed , but the far greater part of them, been 
profeffors in univerfities. In thofe- countries th« 
univerftties are continually draining the church of 
all its mofl eminent men of letters. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark. 
that, if we except the poets, a few orators, and 
a few hiflorians, the far greater part of the other 
eminent men of letters, both of Greece and 
Rome , appear to have been either public or pri* 
vate teachert ; generally either of philofophy or 
of rhetoric. This remark , will be foond to 
h6ld true from the days of Lyfias and Ifocrates^ 
of Plato and Ariftode, down to thofe of Plu- 
tarch and £pi£lettjs , of Suetonius and Qutnti- 
lian. To impofe upon any man the necefiity of 
teaching, year after year, any particular branch 
of fcience, feems, in reality, to be the moft ef- 
feflual method for rendering him completely 
mailer of it himfelf. By being obliged to go 
every year over the fame ground , it he is good 
for any thing, he necelfarily becomes, in a (evt 
years, well acquanied with every part of it: and 
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if upon any particular point he fliould form too 
hafly an opinion one year, when he comes in the 
courfe of his leiiures to re-confider the fame fub- 
jefl the yefir thereafter, he is very likely to corre£i i t. 
As to be a teacher of fcience is certainly the na- 
tural employment of a mere man pf letters j fo ik 
itlikevvife, perhaps, the education which is moll 
likely 10 render him. a man of folid learning and 
knowledge. The mediocrity of church benefices 
naturally tends to draw the greater part of men of 
letters, in the country %yheTe it takes place, to the 
employment in which they can be the mod uft&l 
to the pujalic , and, at the fame time, to give them 
the beft education, perhaps, they are capable of 
receiving. It tend^to render their learning both 
as folid as poHible, and as ufeful aspoflible. 
. The revenue pfeveryeflabHOied- church, fuch , 
parts of it excepted as.rnay. arife from particular 
lands or mano^;, is a branch, it ought to be 
obferyed,, of the general revenue of the rtate, 
which is thus diverted to a purpofe very differ-, 
ent from. the defence of the flate. Th# tithe,'' 
for example , is a, real land-tgix, .which puts it 
out of the power of the proprietoTB- of laftd'to- 
contribute ,fo largely towards the defence of the' 
ftate as they otherwife TOightbe able to'do. The 
r^t of laiid^ however, is, according to fome, the 
fole fapd, and,, according to others, the princi-" 
palfund, fr»m which, in all great monarchies, 
the exigeiv:iet of j|ie_ ftate mull be ultimately 
fupphed. The, more of this fund that is given 
to the church, the le&, it is evident, can be 
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fpared to the ftate. It may be laid down as a cer- 
tsiin maxim, that, all other things being fuppofed 
equal , the richer the church , the poorer -muft 
necelTarily be, either the fovereign on the one hand, 
or the people on the other; and, in all cafes, tha 
lefg able muft the ftate be to defend itfelf. In fe- 
veral proteftant countries , particularly in all tha 
proteftantcantonsofSwitzerland,therevenuewhich 
ancieijtly belonged to the Roman catholic church , 
the tithes and church lands, has been found a fond 
fufficient , not ojily to afford competent falaries to 
the^ftabliflied clergy, butto defray, withlittle or 
no addition , all the other expenfes of tiie ftate. 
The magiftrates of the powerful canton of Beme,' 
in particular, have accumulated out of the favings 
from this fund a very large fum , fuppofed to 
amoont to feveral millions, part of which is de- 
pofited in a public treafure, and part is placed 
at intereft in what are' called the public funds 
of the different Indebted nations of Europe; 
^iefly in thofe of France and Great Britain. 
What may be the amount of the whole expenfo 
which the church, either of Bertie, or of any 
other proteftant canton, cofts the ftate, I do not 
pretend to Jtnow. By a very exaA account it 
appears, that, in 1755, the whole revenue of the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, including their 
glebe or church lands, and the rent of their 
manfes or dwelling-houfes , eftlmated according 
to a reafonable valuation, amounted only to 
6S,Jt4. 1. \, s. 5. d.0. This very moderate 
revenue 
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revfinue affords a decent fiibfiftence toniaehuhdred 
and forty -four miniftera. . The whole expcnfib -of 
the church , including what is occafionally laid out 
for the building and reparaxion of churdiet, and 
•of themanfes of mintfters, -cannot wellb^fuppofed 
to exceed eighty or eighty-five thoufand poilnd* 
B-year. Ttie moA opulent church in Chriftendbot 
does not maintain better the uniformity of faith, 
.the fervor of devotion , the f^irit of order, regu- 
laiity, andauftere morals in the great body of the 
people , than this very poorly fndowed chutoK >af 
Scotland. All the good effefls , both civil, and. 
religious, which an eftablilhed church can. be 
fuppofed to produce, are produced by itav'com^ 
pletely as by any other. ■, The greater part of 
the proteftafit churches x>f Switzerland, whiehiJA 
general are not better endowed than the chiu«lk 
of Scgtland , produce thf^e e0e£U jn a fltU highef 
de^e. In the greater part of the proteftaiitturnte 
tonsjr there ia not a-fingte:perfontobefoTind>who 
does not profefs himfelf'to be of the fiftablifhc4 
church. If he profeUesbimfelfto be of any others 
indeed , the law obliges'-him to leave the canton. 
But fo fevere-, .or rather., indeed fo oppref^ve;^ 
law, could never have been' ^ecuted in fuch free 
countries , had not the diligence of the clfrgtf 
before-hand converted to thj?. eftabliflied xJiH^rgA 
the whole bpdy of the peiyp^ with the excep^,^ 
of, perhaps, a few individuals only, px,fg^§ 
parts of. Switzerland , accordingly , whef^ r^l^Qi)* 
%he accidental union of a pfotefiint and^^HQiAW 
catholic country, the conveifion has not be^fo 
W. of N. 4. w 
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coitiplete ,'both religioni are not only tol^attd 
but eftabliflied by. law, ■ 

The proper performance, of every fervi$e feemi 
to require that its pay or.recompence ibouid be^ 
til exa^ly at poflible, proportioned co the nature 
of the fervice. If any fervioe i* very much under* 
paid , it it very apt to faffer by the meannefs and 
incapaciry of the greater part of thofe who are 
employed in it. If it is very much over-paid ^ 
it' i> apt to fuffer, perha[», Ml more by their 
nef^Iigence and idl^nefs. A man of a large reve- 
Aoe, whatever may be his.profeflion, thinks he 
<night-to live like other men of large reveouee; 
and to fpend a great part of his time in feilivity, 
in vantty, andindiffipation. But in a clergyman 
jtttia irainofnife not^nly confumes the time which 
Dught to be emplbyed in the duties of his function » 
l>Ut irt the eyes c^ the common people deftroys 
ahnoftisntiEely that fan£lityof character which can 
alone enable- kim to perform thofe dndei widi 
Jjwopiat' Weight and authority. 

ioj.r;^"^' • P A R.iX'^ii.V. , . 

4)/ the' Sxpep/e ofjupporttng the 'Digniiy of thi 
' '^Sovereign. 



o. 



' VER and above the expenfes neceffary for 
Alibiing the foverei^ wpterform hisfeverdlduties^ 
S'^dftrtain expenfe is requifite foir the fupport of 
hiii 'dicrtlty. This expenfe varies both with the 
Idfffirent periods of'improveAient, and 'with the 
tiiffeiCTit forms of^oveinuient. * ; ' 
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In an opolent and improved fociety^' when all 
the different orders of people are growing every 
day more expenfive in their hotifes , in their fur- 
nit&re, in their tables, in their drels , and in their 
equipage ; it cannot Well be 'expefled that tha 
fovereign fihould alone hold cat againft the fa- 
ifaion. He naturally, therefore, or rather necef-' 
farily becomes more expenfive in all thofe dif- 
ferent articles too. His dignity even Teems to 
require that he Ihould hecdme to. 

As in point of dignity, a monarch is more 
nlfed above his fubjec^ than Vhe chief magiP 
trate of any repubjic is ever fuppofed to be above 1/ 
his fellow -citizens; fo a greater expenfe it ne^ * 
ceflary for fupporting that higher dignity. We 
naturally expeA more fp'lendor in the coart ofa 
king, than in the manfion-houre of a dbge of 
borgomaller. 

C O N C 1. U S I'O H. ' ' ■ 

THE expenfe of defendingthefociety,- ftrtdthat 
offapportiBg the dignity of the chief magiftrate i 
' are both laid out tot the general benefit of tha 
whole fociety. It is reafonable , th'erefore , Yhal 
they fhoatd - be defrayed by the general contri-^ 
bntion of the whole fociety,- all the different 
members contributing, is nearly as poflibUylfl 
proportion to their refpefiive abilities. 

The expenfe of the adminlflration tiftijuAicft 
too, may, no doubt, be confidered aS' laid out 
fi» the benefit of the whel* fociety. There itna 
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iiqpTopriety , therefore , io its being defrayed by 
tile general contribution of the whole fociety. 
The perfont, however , who give occaflon to this 
expenfe are thofe who, by their injuAice in one 
way or another , make it necefiary to feek redrelii 
or protection from the courtt of juflice. Tho 
perfons. again moft immediately benefited by thU 
expenfe, are thofe whom the coaru of juftice 
•tther reflore to their righti, or maintun in their 
rights. The expenfe of the adminiftration t^ 
jnftice, therefore, may very fwoperly be defrayed 
by the particular contribnticoi of one or other* 
or both of thofe two different fets of perfon», ac- 
cording 3M different occafiona may reqaire, that 
H , by the fees of conns. It cannot be neeeflary 
to have recourfe to the general contribution of 
the whole fociety, except for the conviftion of 
thofe criminals who hare notthemfelves any eftat» 
or fund fufficient for paying thofe fees. 

Thofe local or provincial expenfes of which 
the benefit is local or .provincial (what is laid 
oat, for example, npon' the police of a particatar 
town or diftriil) ought to be defrayed by a local 
Of provincial reventie, and ought to be no burden 
upon, the general revenue of the fociety. ' It is 
tinjnfl that the whole fociety fliould contribute 
towards an expenfe of which the benefit is con- 
£ti^d>.to a part of the. fociety. , 

The expenfe of maintaining good roads and 
cottinidnicaticMis is, no doubt, beneficial to the 
9vbole fociety , and may , therefore, without any 
injQlUct, be defrayed by tfieg<ii(^ contribution^ 
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.of the whole fociety. This expenfe, however, 
is moft immediately and diredly beneficial to thofe 
who travel or carry goods from one place to 
another, and to thofe %vho confume fuch goods. 
The turnpike tolls in England, and the duties 
called peages in other countries , lay it altogether 
upon thofe two different fets of people, and thereby 
difchai^e the general revenue of the fociety from 
a very conftderable burden. 

The expenfe of the invitations for education 
and religious inftruflton, is likewife, no dotlbc, 
beneficial to the whole fociety, and may, there- 
fore, without injoftice, be defrayed by the gene^ 
ral contribution of the whole fociety. This ex" 
penfe, however, might perhaps with eiqual pro- 
priety, and even with fome advantage, be de^ 
frayed altogether by thofe who receive the im- 
mediate benefit of fuch education and inflru^lion, 
or by die voluntary contribution of thofe who 
think they have occafion for eith«r the one or thtt 
other. 

When the inflitutions or public works which 
are beneficial to the whole fociety, etcher cannot 
be maintained altogether, or are not maintained 
altogether by the contribution of fuch particular 
members 6f the fociety as are moft immediately 
benefited by thetn , the deficiency muft' in moft 
cafes be made up by the. general contribution of 
the whole fociety. The general revenue of the 
lixiety , over and above defraying the expMife of 
defending the fociety, and of fupporting the dig- 
nity of th« chief magiArate^ muft make np for 
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the deficiency of many particular branches of 
rerenne. The fourcet of this general or public 
revenue, I fhall endeavour to. explain in th« 
following chapter. 

CHAP. ir. 

Of iht JoUTces 6f the generator public Revcpue of 
the Society. 



X HE revenue which muft defray , not only 
the expenfe of defending the fociety and of 
fupporting the dignity of the chief magiflrate , 
but all the other neceffary expenfe* of govern- 
ment y for which the conftitntion of the ilate hat 
not provided any particular revenne, may be 
drawn, either, 6rft, from fome fund which pecu- 
fiarfy belong! to the fovereign or commonwealth, 
and which is Independent of ^e revenneof the 
people; or, fecondly, from the revenue of th« 
people. .. ■ . 

P A Jt T. I. 

Of the Funis or Sources of Revenue which may peat' 
liarly belong to the Sovereign or Commonwealth. 

X HE fnnds or fourfes (if revenue which may 
peculiarly belong to the fovereign or common- 
wealth inaft coufift, either' in. Aock^ or. in land.. 
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The fovereign , like any o(hef owner of ftbdc ^ 
may derive « revenue from it , either by employs 
ii^ it himfelf , or by lending it Hb revenue it 
in the one cafe profit, in the other intereft. ' 

The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief con-* 
lifts in profit. It arifes principally from the milic 
and increafe of his own* herds and flocks, of 
which he himfelf fuperintendg the management^ 
and is the principal ffaepherd or herdfman of hi* 
OMfn horde or tribe. It is, however, in thisear- 
Iteft and rndeft ftate of civil government only 
that profit has ever made the prrnoif>aI part of 
the publie revenue of a monarchical ftue. 

Small repubtics'have fometimet derived a con- 
fidexabte revenue from' the profit' of 'mercantile 
projects. The republic of Hambarghii'fxid t&' 
db fo from the profit! of a pnbKc wine celtaV 
and apothecary's fliop '*. The ftate cannot ^ 
very great of which the fovereign has leifure .to 
<arry M>n the trade of a wine merchant '■Ok' ap»f 
thecaryj The profit of, a public bank hw been 
a fouree of revenue to 'ttior* confide#able ftatwJ 
It has been fo not only to Hamburgh y buc td 

• See Mi moires concern not les Droits & Iinpofitions en Eu- 
rope: tome i. page 73. This work was compiled by tUe or'ilei 
«F the coart for the nCe of a commiffioa coiplbyed- tw fonv . 
yean-paft in confidetioc the proper -means -for reforoiins tha 
finances of Fraooe. ,Thc icconai of the French tMnts, whi*^ 
takes upi three V;^umet in quarto, may be tagixied u per-^ 
feftly authentic. Tliat of thofe of other Enropean nations was 
compiled' from fitch infurmaiions as the French minillers at 
tbe ailfercnt coitrt4 could procnre. ft Is much shorter, Rn4 
piMably iiot't|uite io eupft as thit vi ikb Fnaoh Uxcs. ' - 
\ 
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Venice and Amfterdam. A revenue of thii kind 
has even by fome people been -thought not below 
the, attention. of fo great an empire as that of 
Great. Britain. Reckoning the ordinary dividend 
of the bant of England at hve and a half per 
cent and its capital at ten mtllioni feven hundred 
tnd. eighty thoufand pounds, the neat annual 
profit, after paying the expenfe of management , 
tnuft amount, it is faid, to hve hundred and 
ninety-two thoufand nine hundred pounds. Go- 
yifrnmenti -it 'a pretended, coald borrow thit capital 
at> thie^ ,p0r cent, interelt, and by taking the 
management of the bank into its own hands, 
might make a clear profit of two hundred and 
fiKty-nine::thoQfand. five hundred pounds a year. 
Thd.orderly , vigilailt, and parfimonious adminif- 
li^tion of fuch ariftocraoies as thofe of Venice and 
AAi0«rdam , is extremely proper, it appear¥ from 
«}(p«rieni;e, for the management of a mercantila 
pfOJeA (^ this kind. But whether fuch a govern- 
ment as that of England; which , whatever may 
be- its virtue^ , has never been famous for good 
ceconomy; which, in time of peace j has generally 
condufled itfelf with the .flothful and neghgent 
profufion that is perhaps natural to monarchies; 
. and in time of war has conftantly a£led with all 
the thoughtlefe extravagance that democracies are 
apt to fall into; could be fafely trnft^d with the 
management of fuch a projeflf muft'at leall be a 
good deal more doubtful. 
. The poll office is properly a mercantile pro- 
ject. The government advances the expenfe of 
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•ftablifliing the different of&cet , uid of baying or 
hiringthe neceflary horfes or carriages, and ii repaid 
. with a large profit by the dutiei opon what ii car- 
ried. It is' perhaps the only mercantile proje£l which 
has been fuccefsfolly managed by , 1 believe , every 
fcri of government. The capital to be advanced i» 
not very confiderable. There is no myftery in the' 
bu5neli. The returns are not only certain , but 
immediate. 

- Princes, however, have frequently engaged 
in many other mercantile proje^ , and have 
been willing, like private perfons, to mend their 
fortunes by becoming adventarers in the com- 
mon branches of trade. They have fcarce ever 
focceeded. The profufion with which the af- 
fairs, of princes are always managed, renders it 
almofl imponible that they Qiould. the agents. 
of a prince regard the wealth of tiieir mafter as 
inexhaaftible ; are careleb at what price they 
bay; dre carelers at what price they fell; are 
earelefs at what expenfe they tranfp6rt his goods 
frQm one place to anothet^- Tbofe agents fre- 
quently live with the ptofuGon of princes , -and 
Jbmetimes too, in fpite of that profufion , and by 
a proper method of making up their accounts, 
acquire the fortunes of princes. It was thus,, as 
we are told by Machiavel, that the agents of 
Lorenzo of Medicis, not a prince of mean abi- 
lities, carried on his trade. The republic of 
Florence was 'feveral times obliged to pay the 
debt into which thetr extravagance had involved 
bim. He found it convenient , accordingly , to 
give up ^e buline^ of merchant, the buline& 
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to which hit bmily had ori^nally owed their fof" ■ 
tuoe f and in the latter part of his life to employ- 
both what remained of that fortune, and the re-' 
venue of the lUte of which he had the difpofaU hi- 
projei^and expenfes more fuitable to his flation-t 

No two chara£lerE feem m<>re inconfiftent thaa 
thofe of trader and fpvereign. If the - trading 
fpicit of the Englifli Eaft India company renden 
them very bad fovereigns; the fpirit of fovereignty 
feems to. have rendered them eqaally bad traders. 
While they were trader9,only, they managed their 
trade fuccefsfiilly , andwereable to i»y from their 
profits a moderate dividend to the proprietOTs of ■ 
their ftock. Since they became fovereigns', with a 
revenue which, it it laid, wai originally more than 
three millions fterling , they havd been obliged to / 
beg the eiCtraordinary aRiftance of government in. 
order to %void immediat* bankruptcy. In theit' 
forti^r Situation , their fervante in India confidered 
themfelves as the clerlu of merchants : In their, 
prefent fituation, tttole fervanuconfiderthen^elvM. 
as the minifters of' fovereigns. 

A .Jlate may fometimei derive 'fome part of 
its public revenue fropi the intereft of money,: 
as well a» from the profita of Aock. If it hai 
amaJTed a treafure , it may lend a part of that, 
treafure, either to foreign ftates, or to its owa- 
fubjeiis. 

The cantpn of Berne ^derives a confiderable 
revenue by lending a part of its treafiire to fo- 
x«ign ftat£9; that is, by placing it in the public, 
funds (^ the different indebted nations of Europe ,' 
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chiefly in thole of France and England. The fecu- 
rity of this revenne mail depend, firft, upon ttu 
fecurityof the fundi in which it is placed, orupofl 
the good &ith of government which has the ma- 
nagement of them ; and , fecondly , upon the cer- 
tainty or probability of the continuance of peace 
with the debtor nation. In the cafe of a war, the 
very firftafl of hoftility, on the part of the debtor 
nation, might be the forfeiture of the funds of its 
creditor. This policy of lending money to foreign 
ilates is , fo far as I lutow , peculiar to the cantoa 
pf Berne. 

The city of Hambnrgh * has efUblillied a fort 
of public pawn-fliop, -which lends money to the fub- 
ie£lsof tbel&te upon pledges at fixper cent, intereft 
Thispawn-fliopor Lombard, as it is called, affords 
arevenue, it Is pretended, to the ftateofa hundred 
and fifty thoufand crowns, which, at four-and- 
fixpence the crown, amoiintato 33,7Jo/. flerling. 

ThegovemmentofP^infylvania, wthoutamaf- 
fmg any treafure, invented a method of lending, 
not money indeed, but what is equivalent to 
money, to its fubje^ By advancing to pri- 
vate people, at inteir^f and upon land fecurity 
to dduble the value,' paper bills of credit to be 
redeemed .fifteen years after their date , and in 
the mean time made transferable from hand to 
hand like bank notes, aftd declared by aft of af- 
fembly to be a legal tender in all payments from 
one inhabitant of the province to another, it 
* See M^noiret nmceiiiaiit lei Droiu 9t Irapnfitiont v» 
Eaiope : tooie !■ p. 73* ' 
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raifed a moderate revenue, whichwent a con- 
jj^derable way toward) defraying an annual ex- 
'penfe of about 4,5oo /. the whole- ordinary ex-, 
penfe of that frugal and orderly government. 
The fucceb of an expedient of thi> kind tntill 
liave depended upon three different circum- 
ftancesj hrlt, upon the demand fot fome other 
inftrum^t of commerce, befides gold and filver 
money ; or upon the demand for fuch a quantity 
of Confomable ftock, as could not be had with-' 
out fending abroad the greats part of their gold 
and filver money, in order to pnrchafe it; 
fecondly , upon the good credit of the govern- 
ment which made u{e of this expedient; and, 
thirdly, upon the moderation with which it wag 
nfed, the whole value of the paper bills of credit 
never exiceeding that of the gold and filver 
money which would have been neceffary for 
carrying on their circulation, had there been no 
ptiper bills of credit. The fame expedient was 
upon different occafions adopted by feveral other 
American colonies: but, from want of this mo- 
deration, it produced, in the greater part of them, 
muchmore diforder than conveniency. 

The unftableand perifliable nature of flock and 
credit, however, render them unfit to be trufted 
to, As the principal funds of that fure, fleady aijd 
permanent revenue , which can alone give fecurity 
and dignity to government. The government of 
no great nation, that was advanced beyond the 
fbepherdftate,feems ever to have derived the greater 
part of itft public revenue from'fuch fources. 
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Land is a fond of a more Bable and permanent 
nature; and ihe rent ofpublic lands, accordinglyi 
has been theprincipalfourceof thepublic revenue 
of many a great nation that was much advanced 
beyond the {bepherdflate. From the produce or 
rent of the pobiiclands, the ancient republics of- 
Greece and Italy derived, for a long time, the 
greater part of that revenue which defrayed the 
neceffary expenfesofthecommonwealth. Therent 
of the crown lands conftituted for a long time the 
greater part of the revenue of the ancient fovereigni 
of £urope. 

War and the preparation for war, are the 
two circumfiances which in modern times occa- 
fion the greater part of the necelfary expenfe of 
all great Hates. But in the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy every citizen was a foldier , 
who both ferved and prepared himfelf for fervice 
at his own expenfe. Neither of thofe two cir- 
. cnmllances , therefore , could occafion any very 
confiderable expenfe to the f\ate. The rent of 
a very moderate landed eftate might be fully 
fufEcient for defraying all the other neceflary ex- 
penfes of government. 

In the ancient monarchies of Europe, the 
manners and cuftoms of the times fufficientty 
prepared the great body of the people for wapj 
and when they took the field , they were , by the 
condition of their feudal tenures, to be main- 
tained, either at theit own expenfe, or at that 
of their immediate lords, without biinging any, 
new charge upoti the foveieign. The^ othec 
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expenfes of government were, the greater part of 
them , very moderate. The adminiftration of 
jutlice , it" has been (hown , inftead ofbeing a caufe 
of expenfe, was a fource of reverine. The labor of 
the country people, for three days before and for 
three days after harveft, wasthonght a fund fuffi- 
cient for making and maintaining all the bridges, 
highways, and ocher public works which tho 
commerce of the country wasfuppofed to require. 
In thofe days the principal expenfe of thefovereigh 
feems to have confifled in the maintenance of hfs 
own family and houfehold. The officers of hii 
houfehold, accordingly, were then the great offi- 
cers of ftate. The lord treafurer received his 
rents. The lord fteward and lord chaniberlain 
looked after the expenfe of his family. The^care 
of his ftables was committed to the lord conflable 
and the lordmarfbat. His houfes'werealtbuilt in 
the form of caftles , and feem to have been the 
principal fortreflet which he polfefTed. The keep- 
ers of thofe houfes or caftles might be confidered 
as a fort of military governors. They feem to have 
been the only military officen whom it was ne- 
celTary to maintain in time of peace. In thefe 
circumftances the rent of a great landed eftatfr 
might, upon ordinary occafions, very well defray 
all the neceffary expenfel of government. 

In the prefent ftate of the greater part of the 
civilized monarchies of Europe , the rint of all 
the lands in the country , managed as they pro- 
bably would be if they all belonged to one pro-* 
prietpr , would fearce perhaps amount to "the^ 
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-ordinary revenue which they levy npon the people 
- even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue 
of Great Britain, forexarnple, including not only 
whatianecelTary for defraying the current expenl^ 
of the year, but foi* paying the intereft of the 
public debts, and for linking a part of the capital 
.of thofe debts, amounts to upwards of ten mil- 
lions a year. But the land-tax , at four fhiUings 
in the pound ,' falls fliort of two millions a year. 
This land-tax , as it is catted , however , is fup- 
pofed to be one-fifth , not only of the rent of all 
the knd, but of that of all the houfes, and of 
the intereft of all the capital flock of Gre^t Britain, 
that part of it only excepted which is either lent 
-.to the public, or employed as farming flock in 
the cultivatidn of land, A very confiderable part 
of (he produce of this tax arifes from the rent of . 
houfes, and the intereft of capital ftoclt. The 
land-tajt of the city of London, for, example, at 
four fhillings in the pound, amounts to \i3y3qgl. 
6s. 7rf. ThatofthecityofWefiuiinfter,to63,og2/. 
ij. 5d. That of the palaces of Whitehall and S. 
James's, to 30,754/. 6s. 3rf. A certain proportion 
of the land-tax is in the fame manner allelfed 
upon all the other citi^ a||fl towns corporate in 
the'kingdom, and arifes almoft altogether , either 
from the rent of houfes, or from what is fnppofed 
to be the intereft of trading and capital flock. 
According to the efliraation , therefore , by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land-tax, the whole 
mafs of i<evenue arifmg froi# the rent 'of altth« 
laitds, from that of all the houfes, and from the 
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.interefl of all the, capital Aock ^ that part of it 
oply excepted which is either lent tp the public, 
or employed in the cultivation of land , doei not 
.exceed ten million* fterling a year, the ordinary 
zevenae which govemmerft levies upon the peopl* 
even in peaceable times. The eftimation by which 
.Great Britain is rated to the land-ux is , no doubt, 
taking the whole kingdom at an average, very 
much below the real value ; though in feveral par- 
ticular counties and diftrifU it is faid to be nearly 
equal to that value. The rent of the lands alone, 
ext^lufive of that of houfes , and of the inte^eft of 
Aock, has by many people been efUmated at 
twenty millions, an eftimation made in a great 
meafure at random, and which, I apprehend, is at 
likely to be above as below the truth. But if the 
lands of Great Britain , in the prefent fiate of 
their cultivation, do not afford a rent of more 
than twenty millions a year, they could not well 
afford the half, moft probably not the fonrth 
part of that rent, if they all belonged to a hngla 
propnetor, and 'were put under the negligent, 
expenfive, and oppreflive management of hif 
factors and agents. The croHm lands of Great 
Britain do not at prefect afford the fsurth part 
of the rent, which could probably be drawa 
from them if they werq the property of private 
perfons. If the crown lands were more extenfive, 
' it is probable, they would be ftill worie managed. 
. The revenue which the great body of the 
people derives fronnland is in proportion, not 
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to the rent , but to the produce of the land. The 
whole annual produce of the land of every country, 
if we except what is referved for feed , is either 
annually (Confumed by the great body of the peo- 
ple , or exchanged for fomelhing elfe that is con- 
fumed by them. Whatever keeps down the pro- 
duce of the land below what it would otherwifa 
rife to, keeps down the revenue of the great 
body of the people, flill more than it does that 

. of the proprietors of land. The rent of land , ' 
that portion of the produce which belongs to- 
the proprietors , ■ is fcarce any where in Great 
Britain fuppofed to be more than a third part of 
the whole produce. If the land, which in one 
flate of (Cultivation affords a rent of ten mitliORs 
fterling a year , would in another afford a rent of 
twenty miltions; the rent being, in both cafes, 
fuppofed a third part pf the produce; the revenne< 
of the proprietors would be lefs than it otherwifif 
might be by ten millions a year only; but thei 
revenue of the great body of the people would ba- 
lefs than it otherwife might be by thirty millions^ 
a year , deducting only what would be neceflary 
for feed. The population of the country would 
be lefs by the number of people which thirty- 
millions a year, dedu£)ing always the feed, could: 
maintain , according to the particular mode of 

, living and expenfe which might take place in the- 
different ranks of men among whom the remainder ' 
was diftribnted. 

Though there is not at prefent,- in Europe, 
any civilized ftat« df any kind which derives- the- 
W.[of ^, 4. II 
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gwater part of its public revenue from the rent 
of lands which are the property of the ftate; yet, 
in all the great monarchies of Earope, there aro 
ftitt many large tra£)» of land ^vhich belong to the 
ciown. They are generally foreft; and (ometimes 
forell where, alter travelling feveral miles, you 
will fcarce find a fmgle free; a mere waile and 
lois of country in rejped both of produce and 
population. In every great monarchy of Europe 
the_ fale of the crown lands would produce a very 
large fund of money, which , if applied to the ■ 
paymerit of the public debts', would deliver from 
mortgage a much greater reveniie than any which 
t-hofe fcmdi have ever afforded to the crown. In 
countries where lands, improved and cultivated 
very highly, and yielding at the time of fale aa 
great a rent as can eafily be got from them , com- 
monly fell at thirty years purchafe; the unim- 
proved, uncultivated, and low-rented crown lands 
might well b^ expefted to fell at forty, fifty, or 
fixty years purchafe. The crown might imme- 
diately enjoy, the revenue which this great price 
would redeem from mortgage. In the courfe of 
El few years- it would probably enjoy another 
revenue. When the crown lands had become 
private property, they would, in the courfe of a 
few years, become well-improved and .well-cul- 
tivated. The increafe of their (iroduce would in- 
creafe the population of the country, by aug- 
menting the revenue and confumption of the peo- 
ple. Bnt the revenue which the crown derives 
from the duties of cufloms and excife, woiild 
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necelTarily increafe with the revenue and con- 
fompdon of the people. 

The revenue which, in any civilized monarchy, 
the crown derives from the crown lands, though 
it appeals to coft nothing to individuals, in reality 
coftg more to the foctety than perhaps any other 
equal revenue which the crown enjoys. It would, 
in all cafes , be for the intereft of the fociety to 
replace this revenue to the crown by fome other 
equal revenue , and to divide the lands among the 
people, which could not well be done better, 
perhaps, than by expofing them to public fale. 

Lands, for the purpofes of pleafure and magni- 
ficence , parks , gardens , public walks , See. pof- 
fefliofis which are every where conlidered as 
caufes of expenfe, not as fources of revenue, feeni 
to be the only lands which , in a great and civil- 
ized monarchy, ought to belong to the crown. 

Public ftock and public lands, therefore, the 
two fources of revenue which may peQuliarly be- . 
long to the foverdgn or commonwealth , being, 
both improper and infufhcient funds for defraying 
the neceffary expenfe of cmy great and civilized 
ftate; it remains that this expenfe mull, the greater 
part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one kind or 
another, the people contributing a part of their 
own private revenue in order, to make up a pubUc- 
revenue to the fovereignor commonwealth. 
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P A R T 1 1. 

Of laxeSy^ 

J. HE private revenue of individuals, it ha» 
been Oiown in the tirft book of this Inquiry^ arifes 
ultimately Irbm three different fources; Rent, Pri>- 
fit, and Wages. Every tax muft finally be paid 
from fome one or other of thofe three different • 
forts of revenue, or from all of them indiiferently. 
1 fbatl endeavour to give the beft account I can , 
firA, of thofe taxes which, it is intended , fibould . 
fdll upon rent ; fecondly, of thofe which , it ii 
intended, fhould fall upon profit ; thirdly, of thofe 
which it is intended, fliould &11 upon wages; and, 
fourthly, of thofe which , it is intended , fiiould 
fall indifferently upon alt thofe three different 
fources of private revenue. The particular confi- 
deration of each of thefe four different forts of 
taxes will di\'ide the fecond part of the prefent 
chapter into four articles, three of which will require 
feveral other fubdivifions. Many of thofe taxes, it 
will appear from the following review, are not 
finally paid fi-om the fund , or fource of revenue, 
upon which it was intended they Ihould fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of particu- 
lar taxes , it is neceffary to premife the four fol- 
lowing inaximi with regard to taxes in general. 

l.The fahjedisof every ftate ought to contribute 
towards the fupport of the government, as nearly 
as poffible, in proportion to their refpeflive abili- 
ties; that isj in propoition to the revenue which 
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they refpeflively enjoy ander the proteiUon of 
the- ftate. The expfenle of government to the in- 
dividuals of a great nation , is like the expenfe of 
in^^^CtnS"^ tu the joint tenants of a great eftate, 
who>^E»-ffl obliged to contribute in proportion to 
their re(^je£live interefts in the eftate. In the ob- 
fervation or neglect of this maxim confifts, what 
is called the equality or inequality of taxation. 
Every tax, it muft be obferved once for all, 
which falls finally Upon one only of the three 
forts of revenue above mentioned, is neceffarily 
linequal, in fo far as it does not affefl the other 
two. In the following examination of different 
taxes I Hiall feldom take much farther notice of 
this fort of inequality, butfliall, in moft cafc», 
confine my obfervations to that inequality which 
is occafioned by a particular tax falling uneqtuUy 
even upon that particular fort of private revenue 
which is afFefled by it. 

II. The tax which each individual is boond to 
pay ought to be certain , and not arbitrary. The 
Time of payment, the manner of payment, the 
quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor, and to every other per- 
fon. Where it is otherwife , <very perfon fabjefl 
to the tax is put more or lefs in th« power of the 
tax-gatherer, who can eirfier aggravate the tax 
upon any obnoxious contribntor, or' extort, by 
the terror of fuch aggravation , fome prefent or 
perquifite to himfelf. The uncertainty of taxation 
encourages the infolence and &von the eorrnp- 
tion of an order of men. w^ are natorally 
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tinpopQlar , even where they are neither infolent 
nor corrupt. The certainty of what each indi- 
vidual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of 
fo great importance , that a very t'ftlBWtrabl'e 
degree of inequality, it appears, I beheve ;■ fronl 
the experience of all nations, is not near* fo great 
an evil as a very fmall degree of uncertainty. 

III. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, 
or in the manner, in which it is mofl likely to be . 
convenient for the contributor to pay it. A tax upon 
the rent of land or ot houfes, payable at the fame 
term at which fuch rents are ufualty paid, is levied 
at the time when it is moil likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay; or, when he is moft 
Jikely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes upon fuch 
confumable goods as are articles oflnxury , are all 
Anally paid by the confumer, and generally in a 
manncrthatis very convenient for him. He pays 
them little by little , as he has occafion to buy the 
goods. Ashe is atliberty too either tobuy, or not to 
biiy , as he pleafes , it mull be his own fault if h*e 

'ever fuffers any confiderable inconveniency from • 
-fuch'taxes. 

IV. Every tax ought to be fo contrived as both to 
■ taVe crat and to keep out of the pockets of the people 

as little as poffible , over and above what it brings 
inlD the' public treafury of the ftate. A tax may 
■either take out or keep out of the pockets of the 
peopleagreat deal more than it brings into the pub- 
lic treafury,. in the four following ways. Firft, the 
levyin^OT it may requires great number of officers, 
whofe falaiies may. eat op the greater part of the 
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produce of the tax, and whofe perqaifites may 
impofe another additionaltax upon the people.. 
Secondly, it may obftruil the induftry of the people, 
and, difcoiirage them from applying to certain 
branches of bufmefe which might give maintenance 
and employment to great multitudes. Whileitob- 
Jigesthepeopietopiy, itmay thuBdiminifh, orper- 
haps deftroy, fome of the funds whiph might 
enable themlnore eafily to do fo. Thirdly, by 
-the forfeitures and otlier penalties .which: thole 
unfortunate individuals inour who atternpt imfuc- 
cefsfullyto evade the tax, it may frequently 
luin them,"andthereby put an endto the bene&t 
which the community might have received frmii 
the employment of their capitals. An injudi- 
cious tax offers a great temptation to fmuggling. 
But the penalties of fmuggling mult rife in. pro- 
portion to the temptation. The law, contrary to 
all the ordinary principles of juftice; firft creates 
the temptation, and then punifhes thofe who yield 
to it; audit commonly enliances the puniQintenC 
too in proportion tothe very circumftance whicb 
ought certainly toallievate it, the tempudon to 
commit the crime *. Fourthly, by fubje^rng Lhe 
people to the frequent vifits and the odious ex^mi^ 
nation of the tax-gatherers, it may cxpofe them to 
much unneceffary trouble, vexation, and oppreE- 
fion ; and though vexition is not, ftriftly fpeaking^ 
expenfe, it is certainly equivalent to theexpenfe ac 
which every man would be willing to redeem himr 
felf from it. .,It is in fome one or other of thefe foor 
* See Skctchci oftbeHiftary oFMan, Vol. U. p;^s73.&feS! 
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-different wayi that taxes are freqaently fo mnch 
more burdenfome to the people than they are 
beneficial to the fovereign. 

The evident joftice and atility of the fore» 
going-maxims have recommended them more or 
lels to the attention of all nations. All nationt 
have endeavoured , to the beft of their judgment , 
to render their taxes as equal ai they could conr 
trive; a» certain, as convenient tb the contri- 
butor , both in the time and in the mode of pay- 
ment; and, in proportion to the revenue which 
they brought to the prince, as little bnrdenfome 
to the people. The following {horc review offorae 
of'the principal taxes which have taken place in 
different ages and countries will (how, that the 
endeavours of all nations have not , in this refpe£l, 
been equally fuccefsful. 

Articie I. 
Taxes upon rent. Taxes upon the rent of Land. 
A Tax upon the rent of land may either be 
impofed according to a certain canon, every 
diilri^l being valued at a certaiii fenti, which 
valuation is not afterwards to be altered ; or it 
7 1 may be impofed in foch a manner as to vary with 
every variation in the real rentoftheland, and to 
life or fall with the improvement or declenfion 
of its cultivation. 

A land tax which, like that of Great Britain » 
is affeffed upon each diftrifl according to a cer- 
tain invariable cancm , though it fliould be equal 
atthCjtime of its firft eftablifliment, neceflirily 
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l>ecbmes aileqtial ia procefs of time, according to 
the Dneqnal degrees of improvement or negle£lin 
the caltivationoftlie different parts of the conntry. 
In England, thevalnation according to which the 
different counties and parifhes wer^! alTefled to the 
land-tax by the 4th of William and Mary , was very 
■uneqnaleven atiti firft eftabhfliment.This tax there- 
fore^ fofiiroifendsagainft thefirft of the fourmaxims 
above-mentioned. It is perfedly agreeable to the 
other three. It is perfeiily certain. The time of pay- 
mem for the tax, being the fame as that for the renr, 
IB as convenient aa it can be to the contributor. 
Though the landlord is in all cafes the real con- 
tributor , the tax is commonly advanced by the 
tenant , to whom the landlord is obliged to allow ic 
in the payment ef the rent. This tax is levied by a 
jnuch fmaller number of officers than any other 
which affords nearly the fame revenue. As the tax 
upon each diftrifl does not rife with the rife of the 
.lent, the fovereign does not fbare in the profhs of the 
-landlord's improvements* Thofe improvements 
iometimes contribute, indeed, to the difcharge of the 
■other landlords of the diftrifl. But the aggravation of 
the. tax, which.thismay fometimesoccafion upona 
particular eftate, is always fo very fmall, that it never 
con difcDUrage thofe improvements , nor keep down 
'.the produce,of the land below whatitwoold other- 
wifefife to.Asitba&no tendency to diminiJhthequan- 
tity, itcanhavenone toraife the price of that pro- 
duce. It does not obftru£l the induftiy of the people. 
.It fobje£ts the landlord to no otherinconveniency 
befides the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 
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The advantage, however, which the landlord 
has derived from the invariable conllancy of the 
-valuation by. which all the lands of Great Britain 
are rated to the land-tax, has been principally 
owing to fome circumflances altogether extrane- 
ous to the nature of the tax. 

It has been owing in part to the great profperity 
of ahnoft every part of the country , the rents of 
almoin all the eftates of Great Britain having, fince 
the time when this valuation was firft eftabliflied^ 
been continually rifing, and fcarce any of them 
■Jiaving fatten. The la-tidlords, therefore, have.al- 
moftall gained the difference between ftie tax which 
they would have paid, according to iTie prefent 
r^nt of their eflates , and that which they aflually . 
pay according to the ancient valujtion. Had the 
ft>*teof the cdnntry been different, had rents been 
gradnally falling in confeqatnce of thedeclenfion 
of cultivation, the landlords would almoft all have 
ioft this difference. In the ftate of things which ha« 
■iiappened to takeplace fince the revolution, the con- 
ftancy of the valuation has been advantageona to-thft 
landlord and hurtful to the foveretgn. In a different 
ftate of things it might have been advantageous to 
the fovereign and hurtful to the landlord. 

As the taxis made payable in money, fo the 
Valuation of the land is expreffed in money.' 
Since the eftablifliment of this valuation the valiw 
, of filver has been pretty unifiarm , -and there has 
been no alteration in the ftandard of the coin 
either as to weight or finenefs. Had filver rifen 
confiderably in its value , as it feemi to have done 
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■in the courfe of the two centuries which preceded •■ 
the difcoveryofthe mines of America, theconftan- 
cy of the valuation might have proved very op- 
preflive to the landlord. Had filver fallen cooft- 
derably in its value, as it certainly did for abont a 
centnry {it lead after the difcovery of thofe mines , 
thefameconflancy of valuation would have reduced 
"very much this branch of the revenue of the ibve- 
reign. Had any conliderable alteration been made 
in the flandard of the money, either by linking 
theramequ;intityoffilver to a lower denomination, 
or by raiflngitto a higher; had an ounce offilver, 
for example, inftead of being coined into five 
Shillings and two-pence, been coined, either into 
pieces which bore fo low a denomination as two 
ftillingsandfeven-pence, or into pieces which bore 
fo high a one as ten ihillings and four-pence , it 
would in the one cafe have hurt the revenue of 
the proprietor, in theother that of the fovereigti. 
In circumftances, therefore, fomewhat different 
from thofe which have-a^hially taken place , this 
conflancy of valuation might have been a very 
great inconveniency , either to the contributors, 
or to the commonwealth. In the courfe of ages 
fuch circumAances, however, miift, at fome time 
or other, happen. But though empires, like, 
all the other works of men, have all hitherto 
proved mortal , yet evety empire aims at im- 
mortality. Every conftitution, therefore, which 
it is meant fliould be as permanent aa the em- 
pire rtfelf, ought to be convenient, not in cer-^ 
tain circumftuHces only,>but in allcircamftapces; 
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or ought to be fiiited , not to thofe circumftancel 
which are tranfitory, occalional-, or accidental, 
but CO thofe which are necelTary and therefore 
always the fame. 

A tax upon the rent of land which varies with 
every variation of the rent, or which rifes and falU 
according to the improvement or negleA of culti» 
vation, is reommended by that kil of menof letten 
in France, who call themfelves the oeconomifts , as ' 
the moR equitable of all taxei. All taxes, they pre- 
tend, fall ultimately upon the rent ofland,andonght, 
therefore , to be impofed equally apon the fund 
which mall finally pay them. That all taxes ought 
to fall as equally as poffible upon the fund which 
muft finally pay them, is certainly true. But with- 
out entering into the difagreeable difcuHion of the 
metaphyficil arguments by which they fupport 
their very ingenious theory, it will fnfficiently ap- 
I pear, from the following review, whatare the taxes 
which fill finally upon tlierentof the land, and what 
are thofe which fall finally upon fome other fund. 

In the Venetian territory all the arable lands 
which are given in leafe to farmers are taxed at a 
tenth of the rent *. The leafes are recorded in 
a public regifter which is kept by the office^ 
of revenue in each provuice or dillrifl. Whea 
th6 proprietor cultivates his own lands, they ar« 
valued according to an equitable eflim^tion , and 
he is allowed a dedu£lton of one-fifth of the tax, 
fo that for fuch lands he pays only eight inflead 
of ten per cent, of the fuppofed rent. 

* Memoiies concernaat lei Droits, p. 240, 341. 
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A land-tax of this kind is certainly more equal 
than the land-tax ofEngland. It might not, perhaps, 
. be altogether lb certain , and the alTeflrnent of the 
tax might frequently occaGon a good deal more 
trouble to the landlord. It might too be a good 
deal more expenfive in the levyiiig. 

Such a fyftem of adminiftration , however, 
might perhaps be contrived as would, in a great 
meafure , both prevent this uncertainty and mo- 
derate this expenfe. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their leafe in a public 
regifter. Proper penalties might be enaded againft 
concealing or milreprefenting any of theconditions; 
and if part of thofe penalties were to be paid to 
eitherof the two parties who informed againft and 
convifted the other of fcich concealment or mifre- 
prejeritation , it would effedually deter themlrom 
combining together in order to defraud the public 
revenue. Allthe conditions of the leafe might be 
fufhciently known from fucha record. 

Some landlords , inllead of raifn^g the rent , 
tate a hne for the renewal of the leafe. This 
pra^^ice is in mofl cafes the expedient of a fpend- 
thrift, who for a fum of ready money fells a 
future revenue of much greater value. It is in 
moft cafei, therefore, hurtful to the landlord.. 
It is frequently hurtftil to thjs tenant, and it 
ia always hurtful to the community. It fre- 
quently takes from the tenant fo great a part of 
his capital, and thereby dirainiffaes fo much hii 
ability to cultivate the lan.d, that he finds it . 
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more djlBcuU to pay a faiall rent than it would 
otherwife have been to pay a great one. What- 
ever diminifhes his abihty. to cultivate, neceffa- 
rily keeps down , below what it would otherwife 
have been, the raoft important pan ofthe revenue 
of the community. By rendering the tax upon 
fuch fines a good deal heavier than upon the 
ordinary rent, this hurtful praflice might be dif- 
couraged , to the no fraall advantage of all the 
diiFerent parties concerned, of the landlord , of 
the tenant, of the fovereign, and of the whole 
community. 

Some leafes prelcribe to the tenant a certain, 
mode of cultivation , and a certain fucceflion of 
crops during the whole continuance ofthe leafe. 
This condition , which is generally the effeft of 
the landlord's conceit of his o^vn fuperior fcna\^^■ 
l«dge ( a conceit in moft cafes very ill founded ) , 
ought always to be confidered as an additional 
rent; as a rent inferviceinfteadofarent in money. 
In order to difcourage the praflice, which is 
geherally afoolifli one, thisfpeciea of rent might 
be valued rather high, and confequently taxed- 
fomewhat higher than common money rents. 
' Some - landlords , inflead of a rent in money, 
require a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, 
wine , oil, See. others again require a rent in fer- ' 
vice. Such rents are always more hurtful to the 
tenant than beneficial to the landlord. They ' 
either take more or keep more out ofthe pocket 
of -the former, than they put into that of the 
' latter. In every country where they take place^ 
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-the tenanu are poorand beggarly, pretty much 
according to the degree in which they take place. 
By valuing, in the fame manner, fuch rents rather . 
Irigh, and confequently taxing them fomewhac 
higher than common money rents, a pra^ice 
which is hurtful to the whole community miglit 
perhaps be fuihciently difcouraged. 

When the landlord chofe to occupy htmfelfa 
■part of his own lands, the rent might be valued 
according to an equitable arbitration of the farmers 
andlandlordsin the neighbourhood, and a mode^ 
rate abatement of the tax might he granted to him, ■ 
in the fame mannef aa in the Venetian territory; 
provided the rent of the lands which he occupied 
did not exceed a certain funi. It is of importance 
that the landlord iliould be encouraged to culti- 
vate a part of his own land. His capital is gene- 

■ rally greater than that of the tenant, and wiih- 
lefs fltill he can frequently raife a greater produce. 
The landlord can afford to try experiments, and 
is generally difpofed to do fo. His pnfuccefsful 
experiments occalion only a moderate lofs to. 
himfelf. His fucfeftful ones contribute to the 

. improvement and better cultivation of the whole 
ooontry. It might be of importance , hQwev,er, 
that the abatement of the tax Ihould encourage 
him to cultivate to ar certain extent only.. If the 
landlords fliould', the greater part of them , be 
tempted to fartn the whole of their o^Vn lands, 
the country {inftead of fober -and induftrious. 
tenants , who aie bound by thpiLown interefl to 
CuUivate as well as their capital and &.ill wiU 
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allow them ) woalc) be filled with idle and pro- 
fligate bailiffs, whofe abufive management would 
foon degrade the cnltivation , and reduce the an- 
nual produce of the land , to the diminution , nut 
only of the revenue of their maflers, but of the 
moA importuit part of that of the whole fociety. 

Such a fyflem of adminiftration might , per- 
haps, free a tax of this kind Irom any degree of 
uncertainty which could occafion either oppref- • 
fion or inconveniency to the contributor; and 
might at the fame time ferve to introduce into 
the common management of land fuch a plan or' 
policy, as might contribute a good deal to the ' 
general improvement and good cultivation of 
-th^ country. 

The expenfe of levying a land-tax, which 
-varied with every variatiott of the rent, would 
no doubt be fomewhat greater than that of levy- 
ing one which was always rated according to a 
hxed valuation. Some additional expenfe would 
neceffarily be incurred both by the different re-, 
gifter offices which it would be proper to eftab-' 
lifli in the different diltriils of the country, 
and by the different valuations which might 
occafionally be made of the lands which the 
proprietor chofe to occupy hrmfelf. The ex- 
penfe of all this, however, might be very mode- 
rate , and much below what is incurred in the^ 
levying of many other taxes , which afford a very. 
inConfiderable revenue in comparifon of what 
might eafily be di^wn from' a tax of this kind. 

; . - ./ .. ..... :.. .Tht' 
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The difcooragement which 4 variable land-tax 
of this kind might give to the improvement of 
land, feems to be the moft important objeflioa' 
.which can be made to it. The landlotcl woultt 
certainly be lefs difpofed to improve , when the 
fovereign , who contributed nothing to the expenfe^ 
y/as fp {hare in the pro6t of the improvement. 
£v^ this objedlion might perhaps be obviated by 
IpUowing the landlord, before he began his im- 
provement, to afcertiun , in conjun^ion with the 
jOfQcers of revenue, the aflual value of his landi, 
according to the equitable arbitration of a cestain 
number of landlords and farmers in the neighbour- 
hood , equally chefen by both parties ; and by 
rating him according to this valuation for fuch 3 
number of years, as might be. fully fufficient for 
his complete indemnification. To draw .the ^t^ 
tentioT) of the fovereign towards the improvement 
of the land ', from a regard to the increafe of his 
own revenue, is one of the principal advaatage; 
propofed by this fpecies of land-tax. The term, 
therefore, allowed for the indemnification of th^ 
landlord , ought not to-be a great deal longer thai} 
what was neceffary for that purpofe; left the.rej 
motenefe of the uitereft ftoiild difcourage too much 
this attention. It had better , however , be fome- 
what too lofig than in any refpeil too .(hort. . No 
incitement to the attention of the fovereign c^ 
ever counterbalance the fmalleft difcouragement 
to that of the landlord. The attention of the 
fovereign can be at beft bot,a very general and 
vague confideration of what is likely to coiuributa 
■ W, 0/ N. i. ' ' " ' la 
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io tb« better cultivation of the greater part of hit 
dominiom. The attention of the landlord is a par- 
ticular' and minote confideration of what is likely 
to be the moft advantageous applicadon of ever^r 
inch of ground upon his eflate. The principal at- 
tention of the fovereign ought to be to encourage, 
by every means in hi^ po^er, the attentionboth. 
af tike hndlord and of the htmer; by allo^ng 
both to purfue their o%vn inrerefl in their own way « 
and accordii^ t6 t&eir own judgment; by giving 
to both the nK^ perfefi fecority that they ihall 
Cnjtjy the foil reepmpcnce of their own induftryf 
and by procuringTto both the moft cKtenfive mar- 
ket for every part of thetrpi'odmw, in eonfequetice 
of eftabliiliing the eafieft and (afeftcomiminicationi 
' both by land and by water, throngh every part 
of hit own domihiona , as well aa the moft un- 
bounded freedom of exportation to the dominioofr 
t>f afl other pnncei. 

If by fuch a fyftcra of adniiniAtatton a tax of 
this kind Could be fe managed as to give, not only 
ho difcDuragenient , but, on the contrary, fome 
tentfottragement to the improvement of land , it does 
iaot appear- likely }p occafion any other incon- 
Veniency to the landlord , except always the unit- 
Voidable one of being obliged to pay the tax. 

In -all the variations of the ftate of the fociety , 
in the improvement and in the declenfion of 
agricaltnre; in all the variations in the value of 
filver, and in all thofe tn the ftandard of the coin , 
Xtax of this kind would, of its own accord and 
witbotit any attention vf government , readily 
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fiiit'-iiielf to the a£)ual fituation of thingt , a'nd 
would be equally jaft and equitable in all th<^e 
diflarent chaiigw. It would , thererore , be much' 
more pt-oper tO'b$ eftabliibed at a perp'^»I aitdt 
unalterable regulation, or at what is called a 
fundanaental kvr of the commonwealth , than any 
ux which wa» always to be levied according to 
axertain valuation. 

' Some- ItatM, inftead of the fimple and obvios* 
expedient of a regifter of leafes , have had recoiirfa 
to the laboriooft and expenfive one of an afioAl 
forrey and valuation of all the land in the country. 
They have Aifpeded , probably, that the leflbr 
and leflee , in order to defiraud the public revenue ,' 
mif^t combine to conceal the real terms of the 
leafe.^ Doom&iay-bool: feems to have beeo the 
refult of a very accurate furvey of this kiiid. ' 
' 4n the ' ancient dominions of the kaig of 
PrulTia, the land-tax is aSefled according to an 
a^oal fiirvey and valnation* which is reviewed 
and fthefed from time to time *. According to 
that -vdiniion , the ky'propnetofs ^ay frotn 
t\«'Cnty to twenty-Ave percent, of their revenue.' 
Ecdefiafties firom forty to fc^ty-five p^ cent 
The flirvry ao4 valuation of Silefia was made by 
order of the prcfent t:ing ; it ■$» faid with gretit 
accuracy^ According -to that valuation , the 
lands belonang to the bifliop of Brefiaw art 
taxed 9t twenty-five per oeAt. of their r4m. Th« 

'" * MtecitM cmtfTntnt 1« Dr^; Ae.- tome i. f. 114 1 
^IS, 116, &«. ■ - ^ '..-.■ 
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•tib^r. revenue* of the ecclefiaflta of both reli- 
gions, at fifty per cent. The commanderies of 
^e Teutonic order , and of that of Malta , at 
fitfty per cent. Lands held by a noble tenure, 
at thirty -eight and one-third per cent. Lands 
held by a bale tenure , at thirty-Ave sod one- 
third pet cent. 

The futvey and valuation of Bohemia is faid 
to have been*the worlc of more than a hundred 
yean. It was not perfected till after the peace c^ 
1748, by the orders of the prefentemprefsqueen*. 
The furvey of the dutchy of Milan , which wai 
fa^on in the time of Charles VL, was not per- 
feOsd till after 1 760. It is efteemed one of the moft 
accnrate that has ever been made. The -furvey of 
Savoy and Piedmont was executed under; the 
orders of the late ling of Sardinia f. . 
- In the dominions- of the king of Pruflia the 
xevenne of the church is . taxed much higher 
than that of lay . proprietors. The revenue oi 
the church is, the greater part of it , a burden 
upon the rent of land. It feldom happens that 
9ny part of it is applied towards the improve^ 
ment of land ; or .is fo employed aa to contribute 
in any refpe£l . towards increafing the revenue 
of the great body of xhe people. His Pmfliam 
majefty had probably , upon that aecoaat^ 
thought it reafonable, that it flioDld contribatea 
good deal more tow^iids relieving the exigendes 

* Mfmoiiei concnnaot It* Droits , &e, torae ^ f . 83, 84, 
t Id. p. 3S0, &c. slfo p. »87, 6Ec. to Slf. 
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«f 'the flate. Jn fome conntrin the Undl of thi 
charch are exemprted from all taxes. In other* 
they are taxed more lightly than other lands. Im 
the dntchy of Milan , the lands which the chtirdi 
pofleOed before iS;^, are rated to the tax at k- 
thirdonly of their value. 

InSilefia, landtheldbyanobletennrearetaxwl 
three per cent, higher than thofe held by a ba(e 
tenure. The honors and privilege* of different kincfa 
annexed, to the former, his IVuflian majeAy had 
probably imagined, wouIdfiiflicientlycompeiUate 
to the proprietor a fmall aggravation of the tax ; 
"while at the fame time the humiliating inferioncy 
-of the tatter would be' in fome meafare alleviated 
by being taxed fbmewhat more lightly. In other 
coQQtries, the fyftem of taxation, inftead ofal* 
leviating, aggravates thii inequahty. In.thedo^ 
minions, of the king of Sardinia , and in thof« 
provinces of France which are fubje£l to what it 
called the real or predial tatlle, die tax hUa alto- 
togedier npon'the lands held by a bafe tenaiv. 
Thofe held by a noble one are exempted. 

A land-tax aifefTed according to a general furvey 
and valnation, how equal foever it may be at 
iirft, muftj in the courfe of a very moderate period 
of time, become aneqoal. To prevent its becoming 
fo would requirethe Continual and pain fill attention: 
of government to all the variations in the ftate and 
produce of every different farm in the country. 
The governments of Pruffia, of Bohemia, ofSar- 
dinia, and of the dntchyof Milan, aftually exert 
an attention of this kind ; an attention fo unfoitable 
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«(J tHe nature of government, that it wnot likety 
to be of long continuance, ahdwluch, if iti's con* 
•ihued, will probably in the long ran occafioit 
much more troublis and vexation than it can pof^ 
£bly bring relief to the oontribntors. 

In ]£66, the generality of Mdntauban was 
hfiieffied to the rial or predial taille, according, 
it it faid, to a very exa^ furvey and valaation*; 
By 1737 , this affeflhient had become altogether 
' kin^naL In order to remedy this inconveniency; 
^▼eminent has fotind no better expedient than 
to impofe opon the whole generality ui additional 
tak of a hnndred and twenty thonfand livrec' 
This additional tax is rated tipcin all the ifi^rent 
diftri£ls fubjefl to the taille acecrrding to the old 
^fleHment. Bat it ii' levied only upon thofe 
which in the a£kial ffate of things ore by that 
•ikifment mider-taxed » and it is applied to^tie 
ichef of thofa which by the fame alTefiinent are 
ov^r-tixed. TiVodiftri^, for example , one of 
which oiight in the afhlal ftate of things to b« 
taxed at nine hnndred ^ the other at eleven ban- 
dredlivres, are by the old aflelTnrient hdth taxed 
Mt a thoufand Hvres. Both thete drftriils are by 
the additional tax rated at eleven hundred livres 
each. But this additiotial tax is levied only upon 
the diftrifl under-charged, and it is appKed al* 
kogether to the relief of that over-charged , which 
confequently pays only nine handred livres. The 
government neither gains nor lofes by the additional 
tax-, which is applied altogether to remedy the 
* * Mfmoiresconceniiiiitlcs Droits, &x. tomeU. p-iJVt 9^ 
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uieqna1i(ies arifing from the old aflfilTment Th^ 
BppUcatibn it pteny tnuch r^uJatadacEorditig to 
the (lifcretion of the incendaat of the ^nerality , 
■ndmuftfdieirefinv, beim dgmtm«afure arbitrary. 

Taxes tyMch are proportioned ^ not to the Rent, but la 
the Product of Land, 

Taxes upon the {Hrodocs of land are in reality 
taxei upon the rent; and thoi^ they may b« 
criginaUy advanced . by the farmsr, ace. finally 
paid by the landlord. When a certain portiop 
«f the prpd^pe ii to be paid away for a taK> th? 
faxmtt compute* , as well ai he can ,. what the var 
]ue of thii portion is, one year with another^ 
likely to aniount to , xaA he inakea a proportionr 
able abatement in the f«w which he agrees to pay 
to thelnndlocd. There ii ,110 farmer who do^ 
no( compute beforehand what the church tichc^ 
which IB a. lai^tax of ;i^^ kind^ is, one yeu 
wit-h another, likely to 4m««fit to. . 

Th« tithe, and every other Jand-tay of thif 
kind,. under ithe appearance of perfe£l£gaality^ 
are very unequal taxes} a certain portioa of th« 
produce being, in diiferentfiraatious, eqaivalenf 
to avery-diffeFent' portion of the rent. In fome 
very ridi lands the produce it Co great, that the 
one hiilf of it is fuUy foEScient to replace to the 
farmer his capital employed io cuItivaxiMif. Doge* 
ther with l^e ordinary profiu of farming ftock 
in the n^igbljioarhood. The other half, or, y/}m 
f:oBiesto the &mp thing, the v^lue of the other 
half, |i« (PvU afford to pay f^iwi to itb« JaiuUoKt* 
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if there was no tithe. Sut if a tenth of the prft- 
■ duce is taken from him in the way of tithe, he- 
innft reqoire an abatement of the fifth part of hb 
rtnt , otherwife he cannot get back his capital with 
the ordinary profit. !n this cafe the rent of the 
. landlord, inftead of amounting' to a half, or five- 
tenths of the whole produce, willameant only to 
foor-tehths of it. -In poorer lands, on the contrary^ 
the produce is fometimesfofmall, ahdtheexpenfe . 
of cultivation fo great, that it requires four-fifth* 
of the whole produce to replace to the farmer fail 
capital' with the ordinary profit. In this cafe, 
though there was no tithe , the rent of the land- 
lord conid amount to no more than one fifth or 
two- tenths of the whole prodaee. But if the far- 
mer pays one-tenth of the produce in the way of 
tithe, he muft require an equal abatement of the 
rent of the landlord , which will thus be reduced 
' to one-tenth only of the- whole produce. Upon the 
rent of rich lands , the tithe may femetimes be a 
tax of no more than one-fif^h part,- or four Ihil- 
iipgi in the pound; whereas upon that of poorer 
.Tands, tt'toiay fomedmes be a tax of one-half, or 
of teti Jhillings in the pound. 

The tithe, as it is frequently a vMry unequal 
tax upon-the reAt, fo it is always a great difcou- 
ragdment both to the improvement of the land- 
lord' aiid to the cultivation of the fermer. Th« 
one ' cannot venture to make the moft' important, 
which afe generally the moft expenfive improve- 
ments ; nor the other to raife the moft valuable i 
^vhich ale generatlytdo the moft expenfive trops J 
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when the church , which lays oDt no part of the 
expenfe , is to fliare fo very largely in the profit. 
The xaltiTitimr of madder was for a long time 
confined .by the tithe ' to the United Provinces , 
which, being prefbyterian countries, and upon 
that account exempted from this deflruAive tax , 
enjoyed a fort of monopoly of that ufefiil dying 
dlrug a^infi therefl of Europe. The late attempts 
to introduce thecultureof this plant into England, 
have been made only in confequence of the ftatute 
which enabled that five fbiUings an acre Chould be 
received inlieu of all manner of titheupon madder.. 
As through the greater part of Europe , the 
•hurch, fo in many different countries of Afia, 
the ftate, is principally fupported by a land-tax, 
proportioned, not to the rent, buf to the produce 
of'the land. Id Cliina, the principal revenue of 
the fovereign confifts in a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of all the lands of the empire. This tenth 
part, however, is eftimated fovery moderately » 
that , in' many" provinces , it is faid not to exceed ' 
a thirtieth part of the ordinary prodace. The 
land-tax or land-rent which ufed to be paid to 
the Maht>metan government of Bengal , before 
that*country fell into the h'an<]8 of the Englifb 
Eaft India Company, is faid to have amounted 
to about a fifth part of the produce. The land- 
tax bf ancient Egypt is laid likewifc. to haw 
amounted to a fifth part. 

In Afia , this fort of land-tax is faid to intereft 
the fovereign in the improvement and cuUiva^ 
lion of land. _The bveieigUMoi China^ tbofe of' 
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Bengal vrhtle under the- Mahometan . govertinMNtf 
and thofe of ancient Egypt, are did aecordinglyi 
to have besn . extremely attenbre to the making 
and maintaining of good toadfandnavig^Uecanalv 
inordepto ijicreafe, at much ai jioflible, boththo 
quantity and value of every part, of the produca 
of the land,' by procuring to every part of it th* 
moft excenfive market which their own domiitiona 
could afford. The tithe of the chotch ii divided 
, into fnch fmall portion* , that no one of itt pro-. 
prititort can have any inunft of this kind. Tlw 
parfon of a paiiOi could never find hia aooonnt ilk 
making a road or canal to a difiant pact of the 
country, in order to extend the martuit for th*- 
produce of hii own particular paiifh. Such taxM, 
when deftined tor [he maintenance of the Aate«- 
have fome advantages wMch may ferve ip fom* 
meafure to balance their inconveniency. When 
deftined for the maintenance of the church , theff 
4re attended with nothing but inconTen*«icy. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be le- 
vied, either in kind; or, according to a certain 
valuation, in money. 

The parfon of a pariA , or a gentleman ^ 
finaU fortune who livM upon hit eftate, oiay 
{bmetimea, perhaps, find fome advantage in re< 
eeiving, the one his tithe., atid the other hit tent^ • 
in kind. . The quantity to ba colle^led, and the- 
dillrid within which it i* to be coUe^led, are fo; . 
fmall, that they both can overfige, with their own 
eyes , the cotle^on and difpofal of every part of 
ikihacitdiia tottlCln.-Agencl'enla^afgl:eatfo^^lB^ 
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■^nHo Ytytd in the capital , iivY>litd he in duller ^ 
foffering modi by the nef^bi£l, atid more by tlw 
frusd of hi* -^^lors- and agents^ if the rents of aft 
cftsKln a diftant province Wer6 to be paid to him 
in ihi« manner. The lots of tfie fovereign , from 
the afonle and depredatk^n of hit taxgatheren, 
would neceffarily bemuch greaietri ThefervattHof 
the moft caiciel* private perfon are» perhapi', 
more under the eye of their mafter than thob of 
the moll carefiit prince ; and a ptiblic revenne, 
which was paid tn fctnd^ vronldYuffeT fo mnch 
from the mifmanagenieht of the colle£tbrB« that ft 
very fmall part of what was levied apon the p«opl« 
woald ever arrive at the treafnry of thfe prince. 
Some part of^epublierevenueofChbia, however,' 
is faid to be paid in t^ik manner. The Miindarim 
and othertax-gatherertwiH, nodobbt, find their 
advantage in continuing the praftice of a payment 
which is ft> mnch more liable to abnfe than any 
payment in money. 

A tax upon the-pdodace of land which is le- 
vied in moneys may be levied either 'according 
to a vakiation which vtrtes With alt the vaiia^ 
tioiis of the' mkrket price; or according to a 
fixed valoationf a bnfliel of wheat, for e«ampt«, 
-being always- valtied at on* and the fame monef 
price, whatever may be liic Rate of the market. 
The prodnca of atax levied in the former w^« 
will vary only according to the variation* in th6 
real ittodnee of the land , acccvding to the imr 
■provementor Tiegle*!! of caltivatitffi. Tfie pro* 
vluce of a tax levied in t^ie latter way will vary , 
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not only according to the vuiationt in th« phidooe . 
of the land , but according to both thofe in the 
value of the precioiM metaJs, and thofe tn the 
quantity of thofe metals which Js at different ttniM 
contained in coin of the fatne denomination. The 
produce of the former will alwaya bear the 
fameproportionto thevfilae of the real produce qf 
the land. The produce of the latter may, at di&rent 
times, bear very difFerentproporttonstothatTalue. 
When, mft«ad either of a certain portion of 
the prodoce of land, or of the price of a certain 
portion , a certain fum of money is to be paid in 
full compenfation for all tax or tithe ; the tax 
.becomes, in this cafe, exaflly of the fame nature 
with the land-tax of England. It neither rifes 
nor falls with the rent of ^e Iwid. It neither en- 
courages nor difcourages improvement. The 
tithe in the greater part of thofe parilbes which 
•pay what i> called a Modus in lien of all other 
tithe , is a tax of this kind. During the Maho* 
jnetan government of Bengal , inAead of the pay- 
ment in kind of a hfch part of the produce , a 
modus, and , it is laid , a very moderate one , was 
eftabliflied in the greater part of the diftri£U or 
ietnindaries of the country. Some of the fee- 
vanta of the Eaft India Company , under pre* 
tence of reftoring the pablic revenue to iu pro- 
per value ( have, in feme provinces, exchanged 
this modus for a payment in kind. Under their 
management this change is likely both to diC- 
courage cultivation, and to give new opportune 
ties for abafe in , the coUeajpn of 'the public 
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levvniw,' which has fallen very much below what 
it was £tid to have- been, when it firft foil nndet' 
the management of the -company. TI;e ferVantt' 
-«f the company may, perhaps, have printed by 
this change, but at the expenfe, it is probable, 
both sf their maAers and of the country. 

Taxes upon the Rent of Houfes. 
. The rent of a houfe may be diftinguilhed into 
two parts, of which the one may very properly 
be called the Building rent ; the other is com- 
monly called the Ground rent 

The building rent is the intereft or profit of thd 
capital 'expended in building the houfe. In order 
to put the -trade of a builder upon a level with 
other trades, it is neceOary that this rent Ibould be 
fuf{icient,iirA, to pay him the iame intereft which. 
he wpuld have got for hit capital if he- had lent it 
upqn good fecurity ; and , fecondly , to keep the 
houfe in conllant repair , or , what comes to the 
time thing, to replace, within a certain term of 
years, the capital which had been employed In 
baildingit. The building rent, or the ordinary pro^ 
fil of building, is, therefore, every where regulated 
by the ordinary intereft of money. Where the mar- 
let rate of intereft is four per cent. ,' the rent of a- 
houfe which, over and above paying the grouml 
vent , affords fix , or fix and a half per cent, upon 
the whole expenfe of building, may perhaps afford 
a fufh£ient profit to the builder. Where the market 
ratf of intereft H five per cent., it may perhaps 
i«quii¥.&yeo. oc&ven and » half psr. cent. If» 
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in piioportii»n tg the intertft bfntoney , th« trwit 
mf the- builder, aflbrcb at any time a much greMor 
profit thas thU, it will foon draw fo much capi- 
tal &om oih*t tradet m will rccktce the profit tv 
iff proper level. If it affordt et any time muck 
left than thit* other trade! Mrill foon draw fo nmch 
capital from it as will a^n raife that proht: 

Whatever paM of the whole rent of a houfe 
b over and above what is fufficient for affording 
thttieafopableprofit, naturally goee to the grouftd- 
rent j and where the owner of the ground and 
the owner of the building arc two diffeMnt pef- 
Ibtu, ii, in moft cafM« fXHnpIttely paid to the 
fbrmer. Thii farplos rent is the price wlikh th* 
inhabitant tff the houfe pays for fome' real or fliip-^ 
pofed advam^e of the fituation. In cduntry 
hoafiM , at a dtftance from any great town', wher« 
there it plenty of ground to chufe upon^ the 
ground rent' is fcaree any iMng, or n« more than 
"what the ground which tb^ houfe ftands upon 
would pay if employed in agricultare. In cotmay 
villas in the neighbourhood of fome gr«at town , 
k is fometimes a good deal higher; and the peculiar 
4onvemency or beauty of fittiatlon is there fre- 
qtientiy very well paid for. Groiindrenaa^eg^nfr- 
vally highefl in the capital , ami in- th«fe particular 
patts of it where there happens to be the givdteft 
demand for houfes , whatever be tU< reafon of thai 
demand, whether for tradeandbuAneft, Sarplea^ 
Aire andfociety , or for mere vanity and fiiflrioh^ 

A tax upon houfe-rent, payable by the tenant 
wd pfoponMfitd *o Yh* whole mu oCcmIi JKVttfet 
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eouTd-not, 'for any canfirleMble time at l*aft, 
aifeA the building rent. If the builder did not get 
his reajbnable profit, he would be obliged to quit 
the trade ^ which, by raifitig the demand for 
baildingi would' in a fborttime bting back hif 
profit to it! proper leVel widi that of other tradet. 
Neither woold foch a tax fall altogether upon the 
ground-renti but it would divide itrdf in fuch a 
manner as to fall , [tartly upon the inhabitant of 
thehonfe, and partly upon the owner ofthe ground. 
■ Let OS fappole, foreitample, that a particnlac 
IMMfbn judges that he can afford for houfe-rent 
an expenfe of fixty pounds % year; knd let nt 
fi]ppofe too that a tax of four (hillings in the 
pound, or of one-fifth, payable by the inhabtt- 
tnt, it laid upon honfe'ient, A hoafe of fixty 
pounds rent will in this cafe cofthim feventy- 
two pounds a year, which is twelve poonds mora 
than 'he thtnJts he can afford. He will , there* 
fore, content himfelf with a worfe houfe, or a. 
hoofe of fifty pounds rent, which , with thfe atV 
ditional ten pounds that he mufl pay for this tax , 
will niake up the Aim of fixty poands.a year, the 
expenle which he yidget he can ^ord; and in 
t»der to pay the tax he vNll give ilp a part of the 
additional conveniency which he might have had 
from a houfe of tan pounds a year more rent. 
Be will give up. May, a part of this additional^ 
j^onrenienCy ; for he will feldom be obliged to 
jpvei up ^e whole, but will, in confequence o( 
the tax*, get a better houfe for fifty pounds a 
ysar^ than h*«9ald have got if there had be(9' 
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no tax. For as a tax of this kirid , by tiding 
away this particntar competitor , mull diminifh the 
competition for houfes of fixty pounds rent, fo ic 
muft likewife diminiOk it for thofe of fifty pounds 
rent, and in the fame manner for thofe of all other 
rents , except the loweft rent , for which it woald 
for fome time increafe the competition. But the 
rents of every clafs of houfes for which the com- 
petition wasdiminiflted, would necelfarilybemore 
or lefs reduced. As no part of this reduction', 
however, could, foranyconfiderabletimeatleaft, 
affeft the building rent ; the whble of itmuftinthe 
long-run neceffarily fait upon the ground-rent. 
The final payment of this tax , therefore , would 
fa\\, partly upon the inhabitant of the hpafe^ 
who, in order to pay hisfhare, would beobligH 
to give up a part of his conveniency; and partly . 
upon the owner of the ground, who, in order to 
pay his (bare, would be obliged to give up a part 
of his revenue. In what proportion this final pay- 
ment would be divided between them , it is not 
perhaps very eafy to afcertain. The divilion would 
probablybeverydiiFerentindifrerentcircomftances, 
and a tax of this kind might, according to thofe 
difTerentcircumflancesaffe^l very unequally both the 
inhabitant of the houfeand theowner of thegroand. 
. The inequality with which a tax of this kind 
might fall upon the owners of differenf ground-: 
rents , would arife altogether &om the accidental 
Inequality of this diyifion. But the inequality 
with which it might fall upon the inhabitant!^ of 
different houfes would wfei not only from this^ 
but - 
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l>Dt from another canfe.* Tbe proportion' o£ the 
expenfe of hoofe-rent to the whole. «tpenfe of 
living, is different in thedifferentdegreeaotfartone. 
It is perhaps, higheft in the higbeft degree ^ and 
it diminiflies gradually, tbroagh the inferior de* 
greei , fo as in general to be loweft in the'lowell- 
'degree. The. neceflaries.of life occalibn the great 
expenfe of the poor. They find it difficult to 
get food, and die greater part of their little re 
venue is fpent in getung it. The luxuries and 
vanities of life occaiion the principal expenfe of 
the rich ; and a magnificent houfe embellilhes and 
fets off to the beft advantage-all die other luxuries 
atnd vanities which they pofTels. A tax upon houTe- 
renta, therefore^ would m general fitlLtMavieft 
upon the rich ; and in this fort 6f inequality-there' 
would noti perhaps, be any thing veryunna-' 
fonable. It is not very unreafonable thattheidch* 
lliould contribute to. the public expenfe, not only 
ill proportion to their revenae , hue fomething. 
more dian in that propordori; .. • 

■■ The rent of Jioufes , thoogh it in fiame refpe^Js' 
Tefenibles the rent of land, is in one refpe^t': 
^entially' different from' it. The rent of land is 
paid for the ufe of a prodofiive lubje^ ~: The- 
land which pays it produces it. The rent of. 
houfes is paijd: for,. the nSe. of an nnpcodufltve. 
fubjefl. . Neither the hoofe -nor th^ grou^id which 
it fiands. upon. produce any tfaiiig. Tbe.pecfon- 
who pays the rent, therefore ^'muft drawiicftooi.- 
fome other fource of revenue^ (UfUnfi. firom: and 
independent of thii fubje^L A tax* upon the^en^ 
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of'houfet, fo hx as it tifla npon the mhabitanti , 
muA be drawn from the feme foarce as the rent 
kfettf and maft be patd.from their revenue, ivhe-> 
ther derived from the wages of labor, the profits 
of ftock , or the rent of -land. So far as it &lls 
upon the inhabitant! , it isone of thofe taxes whicl^ 
fiUl, not upon one oAl)r-, but indifferently upon 
all the three different fources of revenue; and is in 
every refpe^ of the fame nature as a tax upon any 
other fort of confsmable commodities. In general 
tbereiinot, perhaps, any one article of expenfe 
or confumption by which the liberality or nar- 
rownels of a man's- whole' expenfe can be better 
judged of, dian' by Kis hoQfe rent. A proportiotial 
tax opon this parricnhur article of expenfe might, 
perhaps , produce a more confiderablc revenue 
thui any which has hitherto been drawn from It 
in any^part of Eatope. If the tax indeed vraa. 
very high , the greater part of people would en- 
d^votu to evade it, as much as diey could, b/ 
contenting themfelvcs with fmaller honfes, and. 
by turning the greater part of their expenfe into 
fbme other channel. ■ 

The rent of houfes might eality be afcertained 
witli fufficient accoracy, by a policy of the fame, 
kind wth that which would be neceflary for' 
afcertatning the ordinary rent'of land.' Houfet 
not inhabited onghtto ifray no-tax. A tax upon 
them would fall altogeUier npon the proprietor, 
who would thu» be taxed for a fubje^ which 
afforded hii& nether conveniency nor revenue. 
Honfes inhabited by the proprietor ought to be 
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Mted , not according t6 the expenfe which they 
might have coil in bdilding, but according to 
the rent which an equitable arbitration might 
judge them likely to bring, if leafed to a tenant. 
If rated according to the expenfe which they may 
have coil* in building, a tax of three' or four 
Ihilllngs in the ponnd; joined' with other taxer, 
would rain almoft all the rich and great femtltei ' 
of this, and, I believe, of every other civilized, 
connrry. 'Whoever will examine , With attention,, 
the different town and cduntry honfes bffome' 
' of the richefl and greaceft Giinilies in this courttry^ . 
will find' that, at the irate of only fix and a half,' 
or feven per cent, upon the otiginil exp*«fe' of- 
building, their houfc-r6nt is nearly eqdal'tb. the" 
whole neat rent of their eftates. It is the iicduMiio' 
lafed ex'penfe of fever al fudtteflive generation*, Uid. 
dak upon objects of greit beatity andrtiagflifidfente,. 
indeed, but in proportion to what' they ^ufl, o!f' 
very fmall exchangeable i^lUe*. ' ' ~"\ "f,""' 
Ground-rents' are a ilill more propef ffibj^clbr 
taxation than the rent 6f lioufes. ' 'A i^A )fP'^^' 
grbund-rejits wouTd not raife the rent otKoufeii' 
It would fall altogether i;pon the owner of the" 
ground-rren^, who a£is' always as a nrio'Htfpdlflf^' 
and exaSa the' greateft fent that tali b6 got fpir'" 
the uf^ bf'his ground, "More or lels cad b&got fpt ' 
it according as the conipetrtors happen tobt'ricKe^ 
or poorer ', or can afford' to' gratify their iCarii'y' fdlf " 

* Since the firft publication of tliis book ^ 1 Uz nuij njioa 
tffe aboTc-mtb'tToifeitpt'incrptek Km brininipsfildt '" 
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a particular fpot of grouifd at a greater gr fmalle^ 
expenfe. . In every country the greateft number 
c^ rich competitors ii in the capital , and it is there 
accordingly that the higheft ground-rents are al- 
ways to be found. As the wealth of thofe com- 
petitors would in no refpeA be incr«a(<sd by a tax 
upon groond-iena, they would not probably ijc 
difpofed to pay more for the ufe of the ground. 
Whether the tax was to be advanced by the inha- 
bitant, or by the owner of the ground, would 
be of little importance. The more the inhabitant 
was obliged to pay for the tax, the lels he would 
incline to pay for the ground; fo that the final 
payment of the tax would fall altogether upon the 
owner of the ground rent. The ground-rents of 
pninhabited houfes ought to pay no tax. 

; Both ground -rents and the ordinary rent of., 
land are a fpedes of revenue which the owner, 
in many cafes, enjpy^ without any care or atten- 
tion of hit own. Though a part of this revenue 
flboqld be, taken ^om him in order to defray the 
expeni^ of the Itate , no difcooragement will 
tfiereby be given to any fort of indoftry. , The 
annual produce of the land and labor of the foci- 
ety , the real wealth and revenue of the great body 
of the people, might be the fame after fucK a tax 
as before. Ground-rents, and the ordinary. rent 
of land , are , therefore , perhaps , the fpecies of 
revenue which can. bell bear to have a peculiar 
tax impoied upon them. 

. Grovnd- rents feem , in this refpefl, a more 
proper fnbje£t pf peculiar taxation than even (be 
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ordinary rent of land. The ordinary rent of land 
is , in many cafes, owing partly at leaft to the 
attention and good management of the landlord. 
A very heavy tax might difconrage too much this 
attention and good management. Ground-renti, 
fo iar at they exceed the ordinary rent of land , 
are altogether owing to the good government of 
the fovereign , which , hy protefling the indaftry . 
either of the whole people, or of the inhabitants 
of fome particular place, enables them to pay fo 
mnch more than its real valuefortheground which 
they build their houfes upon ; or to make to it« 
owner fo much more than compenfation for the 
lofs which he might fuftain by this ufe of it. 
Nothing can be more reafonable than that a fund 
which owes its exigence to the good government 
- of the ilate , Ihould be taxed peculiarly , or fltould ' 
contribute fomethtng more than the greater part 
of other fiinds , towards the fopport of that gO' 
vemment. • 

' -Though, in many different countries of Europe i 
taxes have been impofed npon the rent of honfes, 
I do not know of any in which ground-rena 
haye been confidered as a feparate fubjeft of tax' 
ation^ The contrivers of taxfes have ,' probably , 
found fome difficulty in afcertaining what part of 
therept ought to be confidered as ground-rent, 
and what part ought to be confidered as building' 
rent. It iliould not, however, feem very difficult 
to diftinguifli thofe two parts of. the fettt from-' 
one anodier. 
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' In Great Britain the rent of houret t> fuppofed 
to be taxed in the fame proportion as the rent of 
land t by what is called the annual land-tax. The 
valuation , according to which each difiieren t parifli 
and diftridlisalTefredtathiatax, is always the {amc. 
Itwas originally extremelyunequal, and itfiillcon- 
tinqes to be fo. Through the greater part of the 
kingdom this tax falls ftill more lightly upon the 
rent of houfes than upon that of land. In fome 
lew diftri^U only, which were originally rated high, 
and in which the rents of houfes have fallen confi- 
derably, the land-tax of three orfour iliillings in the 
pound , is faid to amount to an equal proportion 
of the real rent of hoafet. Untenanted houfes, 
thoDghbylawfnbjeAtothetax,are,inmoftdiftri£bt 
exempt^ from it by the favor of the alTeflbrs ; and 
■ this ^emption fometimes occafions fome little 
variation in the rate of particular houfes, though 
that c^tbe di(lri£l is always thefame. Improvemoits 
ofrents, by new buildings, repairs, &c., go to the 
difcharge of the diftri^t* which occafions ftill further 
variations in the rate of particular houfes. 

In the province of Holland "^ eve^ houfe Is 
taxed at two and a Jialf per cent, of its value, 
without any regard either to the rent which it 
^^u^lly pays , or to the circumftance of its being 
tenanted or untenanted. There feems to be a 
hardihip in obliging the proprietor to pay a tax 
fpi an untenanted houfe, from wlwch be can derive 
no revenue j efpecialjy fo very heavy a tax. lu 

' * M^moiies concerntnt let Droits , ftc. p. S13. 
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Holland, where the market rat« of infer^doef 
not exceed three per ceilL two and a half per c«nt 
upon thewhole value of the houfe, innft« in moft 
ciTes, amount to more thana third of the building- 
tent, perhaps of the whole rent. The valuation^ 
indeed , according to which the houfes are rated » 
though very unequal , is faid to be always below 
the real value. Whena honfeisrebuilt, improved* 
or enlarged , there is a new valuation , and the 
tax is rated accordingly. 

The . contrivers of the feveral taxes; which in 
England have, at different tlmes^ beenimpofed 
upon houfcs, feem to have, imagined that there 
was ibme igreat difficulty in afcertaining , with 
tolerable exai^efs, what was the real .rent of 
every houfe. They have regulated their taxes* 
therefore, according to fome more obvious ciz- 
cnmftance , fuch as they, had: probably imagined 
would , in mt»ft cafes, b«^ fome proportion to 
the renL - . , 

The firfl tax of this kind was hearth>mdnjey; «rt 
lax of two fiiilliags npon every hearth., hi order 
to afcertain how many hearths werein.thehoufe^ 
it was neceffary that the tax^atherer. fbpRld efttcc 
every room in it. This.odiioQS vifitrendvTfd the 
tax odious. Soon after the revolotioti , thirii}fon^ 
it Was aboUlbed ^ a badge «f -flavery. 

The next tax of this kind was, a taxflif tw* 
fliillin^ i^on: every dwelling houfe inhabited. 
A houfe with tfen windows to pay four fliilUngB 
more. A houfe with twetlty windows and up- 
wards to pay eight fhiUin^. Thii tm vi* 
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•ftarwardt fo br altered , that hcHife«vrith twenty 
window*, and with lefi thanthuty, wereordered 
to pay ten Otinings , and thofe >vith thirty windowt 
and upwards to pay twenty Cbillingi. The-nam- 
ber of windows can, in moft cafes, be counted 
from the oothde, and, in all cafes, withont al- 
tering eve^y room in the houfe. The vifit of the 
tax-gatherer, therefore, was leb offenfive in thii 
tax than in the hearth-money. 

This tax was afterMrards repealed, and in the. 
Toom of it was eftablilhed the window-tax, which 
lias undergone too feveral alterations and angmenti> 
attonh The window*tax, as it Hands at prefent 
'(Jznuary , i7;j), over and above the doty of 
three (hillings upon «very houfe in England, and 
of one'fliiUing upon every houfe in Scotland, lays 
« dusy upon every window, which, in England, 
(augments gradually from two<pence, the toweft 
rate, upon houfes witb not more than feven win- 
dows; to two fliillings, the highefi rate, upon 
iioafes'-with- twenty-five windows and upwards. 
1 The principal objection to all fuch taxes is their 
ineqttilk^ , an inequality of the worft kind , as 
th'ey itiuA; frequently fall much heavier upon 
the ''pDOV than upon the rich. . A houfe of 
cell 'p4hhds 'rent in a country town may fome- 
times have more windows th^ a houfe of five 
fctitidoed pounds rent in London;' and:though 
the inhabitant of the former is' likely to be a 
taiuch poorer man than that of the latter , yet So 
fkr aft: his contributii^ is -regulated by the win^ 
doW'tax, he muA contribute more.tathefupport 
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ef die fiate. Such taxee are, fherefDre , dire£11y 
' conrtary to Ae firlt of the font maxims .above 
mentioned. They do not feem- to offend much 
againft any of the other three. 

The natnral tendency of the window-tai^iand 
of all other taxei upon houfei * is to tuwer renti. 
-The more a man pays for the tax, the 1^, it i^ 
evident, he can afford topayfbr the rent. .Since 
the impofition of the window-tax, however, the 
reniB of houfe* have upon the whole rifen, more 
or lefe , in almofl every to«rn and village of Great 
Britain , with which I am acquainted. Such has 
been al moft every where the increafe of the demand 
for houfec, that itharraifed the rents more than 
the window- tax could fink them ; one of the 
many proofs of the great profperity of the country, 
and of the increafing revenue oS its inhabitants. 
Had it not been for the tax , rents would probaMy 
have lifen ftill higher. 

Article II. 

Taxes upon Profit , or upon the Revenue ari/ing 
from Slock. 

THE revenue or profit arifing from ftock 
naturally divides itTelf. into two parts; that 
which pays the' intereft, and' which belongs to 
the -owner of the ftock; and that furplus part 
which is over and above what is heceffary for 
paying the intefeft. 

This latter- part of profit is evidently » fubjeA 
twi taxable dire£)ly. It ii.the compenikdon, 
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and in moft cafes it it no more than s rery moderate 
fwmpenfaiion, for the rifli andtrouble of employing 
the Aock. The employer maft have this corapen- 
fation , otherwife he cannot , confi%n^y with hit 
own 'intereft, continue the ertiploym«it If he 
was taxed direflly , therefore, in proportion to 
the whole profit , he would be obliged eidier t& 
raife thftTate of his profit, or to chaise the tax 
upon the intereft of money ; that is , to pay left 
intereft. If he ratfed the rate c^ his proht in 
propordon to the tax , the whole tax , though it 
might be advanced by bim, wonldbe finally paid 
' by one or other of two diffetent fets of people , 
according to the different ways in which he might 
employ the ftock of which he had the manage- 
ment. If he employed it as a fanning ftock 
in the cnttivation of land, he could raife the rate of 
his profit only by retaining a greater portion , or, 
what comes to the fame thing , ^e price of a 
greater portion of the prodoceofthe land; and as 
this could be done only by a reduflion of rent, 
the final payment of the tax wontd fall upon the 
landlord. If he employed it as a mercantile or 
manufa^nring ftock, he could ratfe the rate of 
his profit only by railing the price of his goods; 
in which cafe the final payment of the tax would 
fall altogether upon the.eonfumen ofthofe goods. 
If he did not raife the rate of his profit, he 
would be obliged to chaise. the whole tax upon 
that part of it which was allotted for the intereft 
of money. He conld afford lefs intereft for what- 
ever flock he borrowed t and the whole weight 
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/oS the tax would in this cafe &tl ultimately 
.upon the intereft of money. So &r as he could 
not relieve himfejf from the tax'in the one way^ 
Jie would beobliged torelievehimfelfintheother. 
The intereft pf money feems at firft fight A 
iubjefl equally capable of being taxed dire^ty 
as the rent of Und. Like the rent of land, it is 
a neat produce which remains after completely 
compenfating the whole riik and trouble of em- 
ploying the ftock. As a tax upon the rent of 
land cannot raife rents; becaufe the neat produce 
which remains afcer replacing the ftock of the 
fermer, together with his reafonable profit, 
cannot be greater after the tax than before it-: 
fo, for th^fame realon, a tax upon the intereft 
of money could not raife the rate of intereft; the 
quantity of rtoct or money in the country , like 
the quantity of land, being, fuppofed to remain 
the fame after the tax as before it. The ordinary 
rate of profit , it has been fhown in the firft 
lK>ok , is every where regulated by the quantity of 
flock, to be employed in proportion to the quantity 
of the employment, or of the bufinels which muft 
be done by it. But the quantity- of the em- 
ploym^E , x>r of the bufmels to be done by 
ftack , capld neither be increafed noi diminiihed 
by any tax upon the intereft of money. If the 
qbantity of the ftock to be employed therefore| 
was neither Jncreafed nor diminiflied by it, the 
ordinary rate of profit would necef&rily remain 
the fame. But the portion of this profit neceffary 
for compenfating the rifk and trouble of the 
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employer, would likeivife remain the fame; that 
rifk aiid trouble being in no refpe£l altered. "Th« 
refidue, therefore, that portion which belongs to 
the owner of the ftock , and which pays the intereft 
of money, would neceffarily remain the fame too. 
At firft fight, therefore, the intereft of money 
feems to be a fubjeA as fit to be taxed direflly ai 
. the rent of land. 

There are, however, two different ctrcnrtiflance* 
which render the intereft of money a much left 
proper fubje^ of direct taxation than the cent of 
land. 

Firft , the quantity and value of the land 
which any man pulTelfes can never be a fecret, 
and can always be afcertatned with great exa£l- 
nef). But the whole amount of the capital ftoclc 
which he poireffes is almoft always a fecret^ and 
can fcarce ever be afcertained with tolerable 
exa£lne&. It is liable, befides, to almoft con- 
tinual variations. A year feldom pafTet away, 
frequently not a month, fometlmes fcarce a 
fingle day, in which it does not rife or fall more 
or lefs. An inquilition int6 every man's private 
orcumftances , and ah inquilition which , in order 
to accommodate the tax to them , watchrd over 
alt the fluftuationi of hii fortun/e , would be a 
. fouTce of fuch conttnaal and endleti vexation as 

■ no people conld fnpporf. 

Secondly, land is a fubje£l which -cannot be 

■ removed ; whereas ftock eafily may. The pro- 
prietor of land is neceffarily a citizen of the par- 
ticular country in which his eftate lies. The 
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proprietQr of ftock is. properly a citizen of the 
worid, and is nQinecefiarily attached to any- 
particular country. H^.w^ald be apt to abandon 
the country in which he was e]£po(ed to a vexations 
inquifition, in order to be aflelTed to a burdenCome 
tax, and would remove his ftock to fome other 
country where he could either carry on his bu- 
&nebf or .enjoy hia fortune more at hiseafe. By 
removing ti.is Oock He would put. an endtoallthe 
induftry which it had majptained in. the country 
whichheleft. Stock cultivates land; flockemploys. 
labor. A' tax which^ tended to. drive away ftock, 
' from any particular country, would fo far tend to. 
dry up every fqurce of revenpe,both toxhefovereipi 
and. to the fociety. Not only the profits of flock , 
but the:rentofland and the wagesof labor", would 
neceffarily be more or lefsdiminiflied by its removal. 
. ,Th« nations, accordingly, who have attempted 
to, tax- tlw revenue ariiing from ftock, inftead 
of any fevere inquifition of this kind, have been 
obliged to content thefpftlves with fome very 
Loofe, and, therefore, more or lefs arbitrary 
efiireution. The extreme inequality and uncer- 
taLn,ty.,c)f a tax affelled in .t^is manner, C9n. be 
cpiqpei^ted only by its ^treme moderation , in 
cftnfequeoce of which evety.maafindshimfelf rated 
f9 very iBOch below his real revenue , tha.t he gives 
himfelf .little diflurbance though . his neighbour 
0ionld be rated fomewhat lovver. ^ 

JBy what is called the land-tax in Zngland, it 
w^ intended that ftock fhould be taxed in. the 
jkaae proportion as Und. . yVhea the tax upon . 
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land was at four fhillings in the poond , or at one 
fifth of the fuppofed rent, it waa intended that 
ftock fltould be taxed at on^fifih of the fuppoCed 
intereft. When the prefent annual land-tax was 
firft impofed, the legal rate of intereft was fix per 
cent. Every hundred poonds ftock , accordingly,' 
was fappofed to be taxed at twenty-four fhillings,' 
the fifth part of fix ponndi. Since the legal rate of 
intereft has been reduced to 'five per cent every 
hundred pounds ftock i» fappofed to be taxed'at 
twenty fliinings only. The fum to be raifed , by 
what ia called the land-tax , was divided between' 
the country and the principal towns. The greater 
part of it was laid npon the country; and of what 
Was laid upon the towns, the' greater part was 
alfeHed Upon the hoafes. What remained to be' 
aflefled upon the ftock or trade of the toWn> (for 
the ftock upon the land was not meant to be 
taxed) wasvety mach below the *reaf value of' 
that ftock or trade. Whatever inequalities, there- 
fore, there might be in the original afleffment, gave 
litde diftnrbance. Every parifli and diftri£l ftlll 
ctmtinnes to be rated for its land , its hoafes , and 
its ftock , according to the original aETefffflent} 
and the almoft tiniverfal profperity of the conn-' 
try , which in moft places has raifed very inti'Ch 
the value of ' all thefe, has rendered tho(6'iile^ 
qualities of ftill 1^ importance now. The. rate 
too upon each diftrii) continding always the 
fame, the uncertainty of thi* tax, fo fiit as it 
might be afleffed npon the ftock of any itidi-^ 
vidual, has been very nmch diainiflted , aa- well 
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ai rendered of much lefi confeqnenie. I£ die 
greater part of the lands, of Englabd are not 
rated to the land tax at half their adual value , 
the greater part of the ftoct of England' ii, per- 
haps, fcarce rated' at the liftieih part of its a£lnal 
value. In fome townt the whole land-tax ii 
alTef&d upon houfes ; as in Weftntinfter ^ where 
flocl: and trade aie free. It ii otherwlfe in! 
London. 

In 9H countries a fevere' inquifition into the 
circumftances of private perfont' haa been care- 
fully avoided. 

At Hamburgh * every inhabitant is- obliged . 
t^ pay to the (late, : one-Courth per cent, of all 
that he polTefles ; and as the wealth of the people' 
of Hamburgh conflftii principally in floe):, tbii 
tax may be confidered as a ta^ upon flock. 
Every man affefiet himfelf , and , in the prefence 
of the magiftrate, puts annually into the public 
coffer a certain fmn of money, which he^eclares 
upon oath to be one fourth per cent, of all 
that he poffeQes, but without declaring what it. 
amounts to,, or being liable to any examination, 
upon that fubjeft. T^is tax is generally fup- 
pofed to be paid with great fidelity. In^ a fmall 
Ti^iiblic^ where the people have entire con- 
fi^l^ce in their ' magiflrates , are convinced of 
the neeeifity of the tax for the fbpport. of the 
Hate,- and believe that it will be fakhfuUy ap- 
{died to that purpofe, fudt coi^dentidut and 
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■voluntary payment may fometimw be ■ expe^ed. - 
It if not peonliar to the people of Hamburgh. 
, The canton of Underwaid in Switzerland ii 
frequently rav^ed by ilornu and inunda;tione, and 
is thereby expofed toextraordinary expenfes. Uport 
fiuch occafiona the people aOemble, and every one 
» faid to declare with the greateft franknefi-what 
he ia worth * in order to be. taxed accordingly. 
At Zurich the law orders, that, in cafes of ne- 
oeflity, every one fiioald be taxed in proportion 

' to his revenofi; the amount of which he is obliged 
to declare upon oa^. They have no fufpicion , 
it i> faid, that arty of theit' fellow -citizens will 
deceive them. At Bafrl Ae- principal rev^ue'of 
Che ftate arifes from a fmalV cultom upt^n goodi. 
exported. :All the citizens make oath that the^i 
will pay every three months all the taxes inpofed 
by the la^v. AUmerchants and even all inn-keepers' 
are trufled with keeping themfelves the account . 
of the goods which they fell either within or^ 
withoat the territory. At the end of every three' 

. months they fend this accoimt to the treafarer, 
with the amonnt of the tax computed at the;, 
bottom ofJt. It is not fufpefled that the revenue 
fijffers by this, confidence *. , ■ 

To^oblige every citizen to declare piiblic(y 
upon oath the amount of his fortune, mull n^, 
it feems, in thofe Swils cantons , be reckoned,a 
hardlhip. At Hamburgh it would be reckoned. 
the-gr«9teft. Merchants engaged in the hazardonS 

'M^moimcoDOennntletDniitt', temel fiit^ isgti'rji 
proje^ 
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proje&. of trade , all tremble at the thoughts of 
being obliged at ail timet to expofe the real ftate 
of their circumftances. The ruin of their credit and 
the mifcarriage of their projeiis, they fprefee, 
wouki too often be the confequence. A fober 
and parfimonious people, who are ftrangers to 
all fuch prpjefls , do not feel that they have ocr 
cafion for any fuch concealment. 

In Holland , foon after the exaltation of the 
late prince of Orange to the ftadtholderfhip , a 
tax of two per cent, or the fiftieth penny, as it 
was called, was impofed upon the whole Tub' 
ftance of every citizen. Every citizen affeffed 
himfelf and paid his tax in the fame manner as aX 
Hamburgh ; and it was in general fuppofed to 
have been paid with great fidelity. The people 
had at that time the greateft afleflion for their 
new government, which they had juft eftabliflied 
by a.general infurreflion. The tax was to be 
paid but once; in order to relieve the Hate in a 
particular exigency. It was, indeed, too heavy 
to be permanent. In a country where the market 
iate of.intereA feldom exceeds three per cent., a 
tax of two per cent, amounts to thirteen fltUtings 
and four-pence in the pound upon the higheft 
neat revenue which is commonly drawn from 
ftock. It is a tax -which very few people could 
pay without encroaching more or lefs upon their 
capitals. In a particular exigency the peoplje 
may , from great public zeal , make a great 
effort, and give up oven a part of their capital, 
hi order to relieve the ftate. But jt is inapoflible 
fK. o/iV. 4. - ■ ■ n- - .. 
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that they fliould continoe to do fo for any con- 
fiderable time; and if they did, the tax wogld 
foon ruin them fo completely as to render thent 
altogether incapable of fapporting the flaie. 

The tax upon flock impofed by the land-tax 
bill in England, though it is proportioned to the 
capital , ii not intended to diminifh or take away 
any part of that capital. It ia meant -only to be 
^ tax upon the tnterefl of money proportioned to 
that Dpon the rent of land; fo that whrn the latter 
is at fcHir OitUingR in the pound , the former may 
be at foar IbillingB in the pound too. The tax at 
Hatnburgh , and the fliil more moderate taxes of 
Underwald and Zurich , are meant , in the fame 
manner , to be taxes » not opon the capital , but 
upon the intereftorneat revenue of flock. That of ' 
Holland was meant to be a tax opon the capital. 

Taxes upon the Profit of particular Employment^. 

I N fome countries extraordinary-taxes are im- . 
pofed upon the profits of flock ; fometimes when 
employed, in particular branches of trade , and 
fometimes when employed in agriculture. 

Of the former kind are in * England the tax 
upon hawken' and pedlars , that upon hackney 
coaches and chairs , and that which the ke^ers 
of ale-houfes pay for a licence to retail ale and 
fpiritoous liquors. During the late war * another 
•tax. of the fame kind was propofed upon fhops. 
The war having been undertaken , it was faid, in 
defenceofthetradeofthecountry, themerchan^, ' 
who were to profit by it, ought to contribute 
towards the fupport ofit. ' ' 
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A tax, however , •upon the profits of flodc em- 
ployed in any particular branch of trade , can nevet 
tkll finally upon the dealers ( who mull in all ordi- 
nary cafes have their reafonable profit, and, where 
the competition is firee, can feldom have more than 
that profit), but always Qpon the confumers, who 
muft be obliged to pay in the price of the goods 
the tax which the dealer advances; and generally 
with fome overcharges. 

A tax of this kind when it is proportioned to the 
trade of the dealer, is finally paid by the confumer^ 
and occafions no opprefTion to the dealer. When it 
is not fo proportioned, bnt is the fame upon all 
dealers , though in this cafe too it is finally paid by 
the,confnmer, yet it favors the great, andoccafiona 
fome oppreflion to the fmall dealer. The tax of five 
ihillings a week upon every hackney coach, and that 
often fliilltngs a year upon every hackney chair , fo 
far as it is advanced by the different keepers of fuch 
coaches and chairs , is exa^y enough proportioned 
to the extent of their refpeflive dealings. It neither 
favors the great , nor oppreflej the fmaller dealer* 
The tax of twenty ihillings a year for a licence to 
fell ale; of forty {hillings for a licence to fell fpiri-* 
tnous liquors ; and of forty Ihillings more for a 
licence to fell wine , being the fame upon all re- 
tailers, mnft neceffarily give fome' advantage to the 
great, and occafioafome oppreffion to the fmall 
dealers. The former mull find it more eafy to get 
back rfle tax in the price of their goods than the 
latter. The moderation of the tax , however, 
renders this inequality of lels importance, and it 
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may to many people appear^ot improper to give 
fome difcouragement to the multiplication of little 
alehoufes.. The tax upon fliops, it was intended, 
fliould be the fame upon all fltops. It could not 
well have been otherwife. It would have been 
impoflible to proportion with tolerable exaflneft 
the tax upon a fliop' to the extent o£ the trade 
carried on in it, withoutTuch an inquilition 39 
would have been altogether infupportable in a 
free country. If the tax had been confiderable ^ 
it would have opprelTed the fiuall , and forced 
almoR the ^vhole retail trade into the hands of 
the great dealers. The competition of the former 
being taken away, the latter would have enjoyed 
a monopoly of the trade ; and like all other mo- 
hopolifls would foon have combined to raife their 
profits much beyond what was neceffary for thie 
payment of the tax. The final payment , inilead 
of felling upon the fliopkeeper, would have fallen 
- upon the confumer , with a confiderable over- 
charge to the profit of the fliopkeeper. For thefe 
reatons, the projefi of a- tax upon fliops was laid 
afide, and in the room of it was fubflituted the 
fobfidy 1759. 

What in fVance is called the perfonal taille is , 
perhaps , the moft important tax upon the profit* 
of "flock employed in agriculture that is levied in 
any part of Europe. 

In the diforderly ftate-of Europe during the 
prevalence of the feudal government, the fo- 
vereign was obliged to content himfelf with tax- 
ing thofe>who were too weak to refufe to pay 
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fcixc8.i The great lords', though willing- tD-affift 
him upctn particol^r emergencies, refufed^id futv 
jefl therrtfelves tb -any conftairt! tax , and he-wtt$ 
not flrong enough to forcethem. The oocnpiew 
of land all over Eorope' wetey the greater ipart of 
them, origtnaHy bondmen.:. Through thegreaQsr 
part of Europe they weTe gradually emancipated; 
Someofthem acqu ired the property of landed eftates 
which they held' by fome bafe or ignoble tenure^ 
fometimesunderiheking,andronifttiniet under fome 
other great lord , like the ancient copy-holders of 
England. Others, without acquiring the pk-operty'^ 
obtained leafcrs fortennsbf years^tdth&lands which 
they occupied under their lard ,^ and thus became 
lefs dependent upon him. iTbe great lords fe^eM'to 
have beheld thedegtee ofjirofpervty and independ- 
*ncy which thisinferior order of men had. thus coma 
to enjoy, with a malignant and contemptooUB> in* 
dignation , and willingly confenCed that ^e'fover-^ 
eign fliould tax them. In fomecoantries thistaxtvak 
confined tci the lands which were'held inpib|)erey 
by an ignoble tenure; and, in this cafe, ' tlk: taiUlf 
was faid to be real. The land-tax eftabiilhed by 
the late king of Sardinia, and the taille in thepro^ 
vinces of iJmguedoc , Provence, Dauphin^)- and 
Brittany; in the generality of Montanban, and ift 
the eledtoQs-of-Agen and Gondom , asWellas-in 
fomeotherdiftri^of France j are taxes upMi Idft^ 
held in propet^y by an ign'dble 't«rfure.''In'Otbei$ 
' countries the tax. was -laid upon the Ibppofed'pvotitg 
of all thofe<who.held iniarm ort'eafe lands belongs 
ing to DtliBf^O[de, ivhtftesrertani^tbeiheteTiure 
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by which the proprietor held them; and in this 
cafe the. taille was faid to be perfonal. In the 
greater part of thofe provinces -of France, which 
are called the Countriea of Elections , the taille ii 
ofthis kind. The real taille, asjt is impofedonly 
upon a part of the lands of the conntry, is neccf- 
larily an unequal, but it is not always an arbi- 
^ary tax , thou^ it is fo upon fome occafions. 
The perfonal taille , as it is intended to be pro- 
portioned to the profits oi a certain clab of peo* 
pie , which can only be gneCfed at, is necelTarily ' 
both arbitrary and unequal. 
" In France the perConal taille at prefeht (1775) 
annually impofed upon the twenty generalities , 
called the Countries of Elections, amounts to 
40^107,339 livresj 16 fous *; The proportion 
in which this Turn is alTelTed upon thofe different 
provinces, varies, from year to year, accordingto 
the reports which are made to the king's council 
concerning the goodnefs or badneb of the crops, 
^AHeltas other circnmflances, which may either 
incrcafe or diminifii their refpe^live abilities to 
pay. ..Each generality is divided into a certain 
number of ele^ions, and the proportion in which 
the fpna impofed upon the whole generality it 
divided among thofe different eleftions, variei 
likewife from y.ear.to year, according to the re- 
pioxts made tO: the council concerning their re- 
ipe&ivt. abilities. : It Teems impolfible that the 
founcil, with the beftintentions, can ever propor- 
tion with tolerable exa^nefa , either of thofe two 
. * MimoirM connnBnt-les Ouits, Ac: tome U. p. 17. 
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' aOeffments to the real abilities of the province or 
diftriilupon which they are refpeftively laid. IgAo- 
rance and mifinfo^mation mull always , more or 
lefs, miflead the molt upright council; Thepxo^ 
portion which each parilh ought to fupport of 
wliac is afTelled upon the whole elefUooj and that 
which each individual ought to fupport of what 
is alTelfed upon hit particular parifli, are both 
in the fame mannervaried, fromyear to year, ac- 
cording as circumftances.are^fuppofed to require. 
Thefe ctrcumHances are judged of, in the one 
cafe, by the officers of the ele^ion; in the other 
by thofe of the pariJh; and both the one and 
the other are, more or iefs, under the dire^i(^ii 
and influence of the intendant. Not only ignoranca 
and mifinformation , but friendftiip, party animo^ , 
fity, and private refentment, arefaid frequently toi 
inilleadftichalfe&ors. Nomanfabje^to fucha tax, 
it is evident , can ever be xertain, before he is 
.alTelTed, of what he is to pay. He cannot even 
be certain afte;r he is affeffed. If any perfon has 
been taxed who ought to have .been exempted ; 
or if any peribn has been taxed beyond his prox 
portion , though both molt pay in- the mean time, 
yet if they complain , and make good their com-< 
plaints, the whole partlh-is reimpofed next yeic 
in order to reimburfe them. If any of tfae^ coob) 
cributors become bankrupt or infolvent,,, the coU 
leflor is obliged to advance hts tax, and thq 
vhole parifh 'i» reimpqled next, year in order ta 
reimburfe the colleflor. If thf coUedor himfelf 
Ibould Jiecfuae bankrupt, the pa^ wlfipb.f^^ 
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him -mu'ft'anrwer for his condqil to the receiver- 
general of the eleflion. But , as it might be 
trouhlefome for the receiver to profecute the 
whole parifh * he takes at his choice five 6r fix 
of the richeft contribntors, and obliges them to 
make good' what had been loft by the infoIv«ncy 
of the colleflor. ■ The pztifk is afteiTvards re- 
impofed in order to reimbarfe thofe five or fix. 
Such reimpofitions are always over and above 
the taille of the particular year in which they are 
laid on. 

When a tax is impofed npon the profits of 
ftock in a partiaitar bratich of trdde, the traders 
ar* all careful ^o brfng no more goods to market 
flian What thty can fell at a price fufficient to 
reimbnrfe them for advancing the tax. Some of 
them withdraw a part of their flocks from the 
trade, and the markfttis more fparingly fupplied 
than- before. The price of the goods rifes , and 
^e filial payment of the tax falls upon the con- 
fiimer. But when a -tax is impofed upon the 
profits of ftock employed in agncultore , it is 
JiSt the intereft of the farmers to' withdraw any 
part of tTleir ftoclc from that employment. Each 
fermfer'occopies 'a certain quantity of land, for 
whicH'^e pays 'fenti For the proper coliivation 
of this lantl a certain quantity of ftock is necef- 
fkryfand -by withdrawing any part of tliis ne- 
ceffai'y quantity, the farmer'is not likely to be 
jhKofe'aMd toi pay either the rent dr the tax. lit 
ftrtllgf tofiay the tax, it can never be his intereft 
to iDfMitllOf Ui^' qaahtity: of his produce, nor 
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confeqtfently to fupply the- market more fparingly 
than before. The tax,' therefore, will never en- 
able him to raife the price of his produce ^ fo as 
to reimbnrfe himfelf by throwing the final pay- 
ment upon the confumer. The f^mer, however,' 
inuft have his reafonable profit as well as every: 
other "dealer , olherwife he mull give lip the trade.' 
After the impofition of a tax of this- kitid , he 
can' get this reafonable profit xmly by paying lefs' 
rent to rtie landlord.- -The more he is obliged to 
pay in the way of tax, the lets he can afibrd to. 
pay in the Avay of rent. - A tax of tijis kind im-' 
pofed during the turtency ofaleafe may, no 
doubt^ diftrefs or rtfin the &rmer. Upon the' 
renewal of the leafe it miift always f^U'upon the 
landlord. ' ' . . - , > 

In the countries where the perfonal taille ta(keft' 
place, the farmet is commonly affeffed in propor- 
tion to the ftock which he appears to empldy in 
cultivation. He is', upoii this account, frequently' 
afraid to have a good team of horfes «r'«5cin,' 
but endeavours to cultivate with themCanrft-and 
nioft\vretchedinftrumentsofhofbandrythathecan.' 
Such is his diftruft in the juftice of his affeflors^ 
that he counterfeits poverty , and wiflies to appear 
fcarce ■ able tp pay iny thing for fear of being 
obliged to pay too much* By this niilerable policy 
he does not, perhaps, always confolt his own' 
iiitereft in' the moft effeflnal manner ; and he' pro- 
bably lofes more by the diminution of his product 
than hefaves by that of his tax.. Though, in 
confequertceofthisiv^etched cultivation the market 
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ia , no doubt , fomewhat worfe fuppUed j yet ■ the 
fmall rife of price which this may occafion, a& it 
is not likely even to indemni^ the farmer foe the 
diminotion of his produce, it is {till left likely ta. 
enable him to pay more rent to the landlord. The 
public , the farmer , the landlord , all fufTer more 
or lefs by this degraded culciyation. That the 
perfonal uJlle tends, in. many different ways, to 
difcourage cultivation , and confequendy to. dry 
up the principal fource of the wealth of every 
great country , I have already had occafion to 
obferve in the third book of this Inquiry. 

Wliat are called poU-^axes in the fouthem pro^ 
Tinces.of North America , and in the Weft Indian 
iAands, ^t^nual taxes, of fo much a head upon 
every negro , are properly taxes upon the profits 
of a certain fpecies of Ao<^ employed in agricuU 
lure. As the planters are, the greater part of 
them, both farmers and landlords, the final pay- 
ment of the tax falls upon them in their quality 
of landlords without any retribution. 

Taxes of fo much a head upon the bondmei^ 
employed in cultivation , feem anciently to have 
been common all over Europe. There fubfiftt-at 
pre&nt a taK of this kind in the empire of Ruflia* 
It is probably upon this account that poll-taxes 
of all kinds have often .beten reprefented as badge* 
of flavery. Every tax, however , is to the perfon 
whopays it a badge, notofflavery, but of liberty. 
It denotes thar he is fubje£l to government, int 
deed, but that, a« he has fome property, he cannot 
bimfelf be the property, of a mafter. A poU-tax 
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upon flavM it jlwgoth^r different from a poll-tax 
ppon fneemen. Th^.Iattier is paid by theperfons 
upon whom it is impofed ; the former by a different 
fet of perfons. The Js^tcer is either altogether 
arbitrary or altogether uneqaal , and in moft cafes 
isboththeone and the other; the former, though 
in fome refpe£b nnequal^ different ilaves b^ng of 
'different values, is in no refpe£l arbitrary. Every 
nafter who knows the number of his own flaves , 
knows eKa£lty what hf has to pay. Thofe different 
taxes, however, being cajled by the fame name, 
have been confidered as of the &me nature. 
; The taxes which in Holland are impofed upon 
menandmaidfervants, are taxes, notuponftock, 
bnt upon expenfe ; and fo far refemble the taxes 
upon confumable . commodities. The tax of a 
guinea a head for, every man fervant, which has 
latejly been impofed in Great Britain, is of the 
fame kind; It ^lls* heavieft upon the middling 
rank. A man of two hundred a year may keep a 
fingfe man fervant.- A man of ten thoufaiid a year 
will not keep fifty. ' It does not affe6i the poor. 
■ Taxes upon the: profits of ftock in particular 
•mfJoyments can never affe£l the intereft of inoney* 
Mobody will lend his money for lets intereft to 
thofe who exercUe the taxed, ithanta thtrfe whp: 
exercife the-untaxed employments..- Tajtes upoii. 
thexevenuearifing-fromffQckin 8llen)plpyments, 
\Kh^-.tha government attempts 10 levy them with 
any ^gree of exadtneftj will, in.,, many cafes, 
&U upon the intereft of money. The Vingtieme» 
or twentieth penny , in .France, is a tax of the 
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fame kind with what Is Called'^e hnd-tEK iit'" 
England, ^nd is afleCTtid;' in the faine'iflaitHieri 
upon t^e revSnue arifirtgfrottt'land, hoafes, and 
flock/ So &r as it affe£ts Adck it is afleffed, 
though not with great rigor, yet with muchmortf 
exadnefs than that part of the land-tax of England 
which' is impofed updn- the fame fund. It, in 
many cafes , tails altogether upon the' intereft of 
money. Money is frequently funk in France open 
what are callecl Gontra^ for the conftitution of a 
rent ;■• th'dt'i8,perpetaal Iftiwities redeemable at 
any time by the debtor upon repayment ol the 
fum originally advanced, bnt of which 'rhis 
redemption is not exigible by the creditor exCepK 
in particular cafes. The Vingtiieme feems jiot to 
have raifed the rate of thofe annuities, though if 
is exatf^iy levied open them all.* 

Af^^NDjiX to.A^^.^P^^S I. and II. . :\ 

Taxes lipon the' capi /at Value of Land ^ Houfesl 
■ andStack. 

WHTliE' property remains in the poffeffion of 
the fttflle"perfon ^ whatever permanent taxes may ■ 
have heih inipofed npon it, they have nevei/ 
•been ihl^ndecl to diminilh or take aivay any part 
of its capital value ^ but only fome part of the 
revenue' arifihg from it. ' But when property 
changes hands-, when tt is tr^nfmitted either front' 
the dead to th^ -living J or from the living to the' 
living , fnoh taxes -have frequently been impofed 
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upon it as necefTarily take away fom^ part of iti 
capital value. ' 

The uansference oi all forts of property from 
the (lead to th$ living, and that of immoveable 
property , of lands and houfes*, from the living to 
the. living, are. tranfa^ions which are in -tiheir 
nature either pqblic aod notorious, or fuch at 
cannot be long concealed. Sucti tranfadltoas, 
therefore, may be taxed directly. The tranfr 
ference offtoclc, or moveable property, from thQ 
living to the living, by th& lending of money, if 
A^quently a fecret tranfa^ion , and may always 
be made fo. It cannot eafily , therefore , , be taxed 
direflly. It has been taxed indireflly in mo different 
IvayK; Arlt, by requiring cbat the deed, contain* 
jng the obligation to repay , ibould bt- written 
upon paper or parchment which had paid a certain 
ftampr-duty, otherwifenot to be valid;' fecondly, 
by requiring, under the like penalty ofinvalidity, 
that it Ihould be recorded either in a public or 
fecret regilter, and by impofing certain duties 
upon fiich regiftration. Stamp-duties and duties : 
ofreglftration. have frequently been iinpofed..likeT 
•wife upon the cfceedstransferring.. property of aJl 
Iiind^j(iFP(n.tbe deadto the living, apdupon thoft ' 
transferring immoveable pri^erty fr<«>' the living 
to^theliviog), tranfaflions whic^.mighteafily hav^ 
been- taxed direflly. 

The\icefimaHere4itat«m,the^twt9itieth penny 
of inheritances , impofed by. . Auguflm upon ths 
ancient Romans , was a tax upon the transference 
«f property fcqm the .dead to the ^ving. Dion 
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Caflius * , the aathor who writes concerning it 
the leaft jndiflin£lly, fays, that it was impored 
tipon all faccellions, legacies, and donations, in 
cafe of death , except upon thofe to die neareft 
relations , and to the poor. 

Of the fame kind ii the Dutch tux upon fuc 
ceflions f. Collateral fuccefiions are taxed , ac- 
cording to the degree of relation , from five to 
thirty per cent, upon the whole - value of the 
fdccenio'n. Teftamentary donations, or legacies 
to collaterals, are fbbje£t to the like duties. 
Thofe &om hulband to wife , or irom wife to 
hnlband, to the fiftieth penny. The Lu£luoCi 
Hereditas , the mournful fucceflion of afcendant* 

.to defcendants; tc^ the twentieth penny only. . 
DireA fuccefiions , or thofe of defcendants to 
afcendants , pay no tax. The death of a father » 
to fuch of his children as live in the fame'honre 
with him , is feldom attended with any irnreafe, 
and frequently with a confiderable diminution of 
revenue J by thelofs of his induttry, of his office, 
or of fome life-rent eftate , of which he may haW 
been in poffefTion. That tax would be cruel dnd 
oppreffive which aggravated their lofs by taking 
from them acy part of his fucceflion. I(^*iay, 
however, fbmetimes be otherwiftf with thofe 

. children who, in the language of the Romaii 

* Lib. 5f. See alTo Bannan ie VeOigallbui Pop. Bod. 
eap. zi. and Buucband de I'lnp^t dn vingdims liir let fao 
celfioni. 

t M^meires cbnctrhini 1m Dioiti, tee. tome L p.' uj. • 
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law, are laid to be emancipated; in that of th^ 
Scotch law, to be foris-familiated; that is, who 
have received their portion , have got families of 
their own , and are fupported by funds feparate 
and tndependentofthofe of their ^ther. What- 
ever part of his focceflion might com^ to fuch 
children, would be a real addition to their for* 
tune, and might therefore, perhaps, without 
more inconveniency than what attends all duties 
of this Kind, be' liable to fome tax. / 

- The cafuslties of the feudal . law wiere taxes 
nponthe transference of land, both from the dead 
to the living, and from the living to the living. 
In the ancient times they conftitured in every part 
of Europe one of the principal branches of the 
revenue of th^ crown. , 

The heir of every immediate valTal of the crown 
paid aceruin duty generally a year's-rent, upon 
receiving the inveftiture of the eftate. If the heir 
was a minor , the whole rents of the eAate ; 
daringdte continnanceof the minority, devolved 
to the Aipeiior without any other charge, beficres 
the maintenance of the minor, and'the payment 
of the widow's dower , when there happened to . 
be a dowager upon the land. When the minor 
came to be of age , another tax , called Relief , 
was ftill due to the fuperior, which generally 
amounted likewife to a year's rent. A long mi— ■ 
nority , which in the prefent times fo frequently 
dilburdens a great eflate of all its encumberances, 
and reftores the family to their ancient fplendor, 
could in thofe times have no fuch efle£l. The 
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wade, and not the difencnmberance of the eftate,* 
was the common efFe£t of a long minority."* 

By the feudal law the vaflkl could not alienate 
without the confent of his fuperior, who gene- 
rallyextorted a fine or.compofition for granting 
it. This fine, which w2s at firft arbitrary, came 
in many countries to be regulated at a certain 
portion of the price of the land. In fome couU' 
tries , where the greater part of the otlier fendal 
cufloms have gone into difufe, this tax upon the 
alienation of land ftill continues to make a very 
confiderable branch of the, revenue of the fove- 
reign. In the canton of Berne it is fo high as ^ 
fixth part of the price of all noble fiefs; and a 
tenth part of that of all ignoble ones *. In the 
canton of Lucerne the tax upon the fale of lands 
is not univerfal, and taXes place only in certain 
diftri£ls._ But if any perfon fells his land, inorder 
to remove out of the territory, he pays ten per 
cent, upon the whole price of fhe fale ■\. T^xes 
of the fame kind upon the fale either of all lands 
or of lands held by certain tenures , take place in 
many other countries, and make a more or lefs 
confiderable branch of Che revenue of the fovereign. 
- Such tranfadlions may be taxed indire^ly , by 
means either of (lamp-duties , or of dtitiB& upon ' 
rtgillration ; and thofe diities'-either may or tpay 
not be proportioned ' to the value of the fubje^ 
which is transferred. 

• M^moires conceioant les DroiU , &c. tome i- p. 1(41 , 
f Ibiii. p. 157. • ^ . , ., :,'.'•'.' 

In 
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tn Great Britain the ftamp-^atiei are higher or 
lower, not fo much according to the value of tho 
property transfnred (in eighteen penny or half 
crown Aamp being fafficient upon a bond for the 
largeft fam of money) a> acccvdtng to the nature 
of the deed. The higheft do not exceed fix pounds 
upon every fheet of paper, or fkin of parchment; 
and thefe high dotiet fall chiefly upon grants froM 
the cravihy and npon certain law prdceedingi , 
without any regard to' the value of the fubjeft. 
There ^c in Great Britain no duties on the regiftra- 
tion of deedt or writings , except the fees of the' 
, oflicen Who leep the regifter j and thefe are feiddin 
more than a reafonable recompence for their tabor.' 
The crbwh derives no revenue from them. - 

In Holland * there are both ftamp-ddties an^ 
daties upon regiftration ; which in fome cafes arev 
and in fome are not proportioned to the ValBC of 
the property transferred. All teftameh^'rtoft be 
written Dpon ftamped paper of which the price ii 
proportioned to the property djfpofed of,"fo that 
there are ftamps which coft fromthree pence,- or 
three ftivers a fheet, to three hundred fiorins^ equal 
to about' twenty>reven pounds ten {hillings of 'oiiif 
money. If the ftamp is of an inferior price to whaS 
the.teftator ought to-have made ufe of, his lutf* 
ceflion is confifcated. This is over and above alT 
their other taxes on focceflion. Except brlls of 
exchange;, and- fome other meftantile bills, atf 

■ M^eim ooacennnt ks Dnlli , &c. toatt 1. p. ^3 1 

w..*?w ■' -;"■.- ,■ ■;■;: ■ -■-''■"■ ■' 

IV. of N. 4- 15 
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other dMds, boiidk,'and tontrafU^'aire fabjefl to 
a ftamp-dnty. .Th» duty., however, doef not 
rife in proportion' to the' Value of'the fobjeft: 
Au. falei of land and-of .honfes, and all mort- 
gagei upon either, mnft be regiftered-i and, open 
regiftration, pay a duly to the flate of. two and a 
half percent, upon the, amount of the price or of 
the mortgage. This duty is extended to, the (ale 
of all fhips and vefieb of more idi'an two tons 
burden, whether decked or undecked. Thefe, it 
feems, are confidered as a fort'of bdbCes upon th« 
Watqr^ . The fale of movrables^ when'it ii-ofdered 
'^ a.court of jUftice, is TubjeO toCbfrlike duty 
of twoand a half-per-cent. . -■ 

In France th^r$ are both Aatnp- duties and 
~ ^,V,tietuponreginration. Theformeraieconfidered 
as, A hri^inch of tlw fiid<6 or excife , aivl. in the pro- 
vinces where .thofe. duties take ptace, are levied 
by the- excife officen;. The latter are confidered 
^s a branch of the domain of the, crown , and are 
levied by a different fct of officers. . ' . . 
- Thole modetpf taiiatign, by lUmp-doties and 
by, dotjes upon |iegiftrat(on , are of very; modem 
invention. In the courfe of little more than a 
century, .however, ftamp-duties have, in Europe, 
become almoft umverfal, and Unties upon 
vegiftratJon extremely common. There is no art 
which one govemjnnent fpciner learns of another., 
Aan that of drawing pujnjy fropirChe pockets of 
the people. 

, Taxes apon the transference of prof>erty from 
the dead to the living , &U finally as wdl- as 
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immeiliately upoii the perfon to whom the property 
IS transferred^ Tlxes upon the fale of land fall 
altogether upon the feller. The feller is almoft 
always under 'the necelfity of felling, and mu(t, 
therefore, take fuch, a price as he can get. The 
buyer is fcarce ever under the necelfity of buying, 
and w^U',' therefote , only give fuch a prifce as he 
likes. He.confld^rs what the land will coft him iti 
tax and price tdgether. The more he is obliged 
to pay in the way of tax , the lefi he wUf be dif- 
J)ofedto give in the way of price. Such taxesj 
therefor^', ' fall' atrtioft always upon a neceflhpbs 
perfon,' bnct mtift, therefore, be frequently very 
Cruel ind bp|Jl'efiiVe. TaxeS upon the fale of new^ 
built houfes, .Where the bdilding is fbld without the 
ground, fall generally uponthebiiyer, becaufethja 
builder' (nuft generally have his profit; otherwili 
he muft give Hp^Hie trade. If he advances the taitij 
therefore, the buyer .muft generally repay 'it to 
him. ' Taxes upon the fale of old houfes', fbt'ftie 
<ame reafon as thofe upon the fale of lan^',':^nf 
generally dport the fell'er; whbin In m'oft ijafej 
either ConVeniency or necelfity obliges t6 fell.^ Thfe 
numbed of new- built houfes that are ahri'tia"ffy 
brought to market, is more or lefs regulated' fey- 
the demand. Uiikfs the denraird isfiicli aS to affcrff 
the builiier liis profit, after paying" all eSjienjes, 
he will build "no more houfes.' The.numBe'r 6t 
pld houfes which happen a? any tiqie to C(ime"ta 
tnarkec is regulated by accidents' of wliicl? tUs 
.greater part " have no relation to th6 dfema'iid.' 
T^Vocfr three- gteat baokfuptciesin a mercMtrli 
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town, will bring many tioDfes to fale, which 
mull be fold for what can begot for them. Taxes 
npo^ the fale of ground rents h\l altogether upon 
the Teller; for the fame reafon as thofe upon the 
fale of land. Stamp-dotiei, and duties upon the 
regiftration of bonds and contrails for borrowed 
money, fall altogether iipon the borrower, and, 
in fa^, are always paid by htm. Dutiesofthefame 
kind upon law proceedings foil upon the fuitors. 
They reduce to both the capital value pf the fobjeil 
indifpote. Themoreitcofistoacqujreany property) 
the lefs muft be the neat valoe of it when acquired. 
All taxes npon the transference of property, 
of every kind ^ fo &ir as they diminilh the capital 
value of that property, tend to diminifli the fund^ 
defiined for the maintenance of productive labor. 
They are all more or left unthrifty taxes that in- 
creafe the revenue of the fovereign, which feldont 
iriiaintains any but unprodu^ive laborers ; at the 
expenfe of the capital of the people , which 
maintains none but productive. 
^ -Such taxes, even when they are proportioned 
(o the^ value of the property transferred, are ftill. 
onequali the fi-equency of transference not being/ 
always equal in property of equal value. When 
they are not pivportioned to this value , which is 
^ the cafe with the , greater , part of the flamp- 
duties , and duties of regiftration , they are ftiU ' 
more fo. They, are in no refpei^ arbitrary , but 
are or may be. in all cafes perfeClIy clear and 
certain. Though they fometimes fall upon the 
{>«ifoa who ii nqt vejy able to pay; the tiipe qf 
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payment-is in moft cafes fafficiently convenient 
for him. Wh^n the payment becomes due, he 
fnuftin moflcafes have the money to pay. They are 
levied at very little expenre, and in general fuhjeft 
the contributors to no other inconveniency befides 
always the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 
■ In France the flamp-daties are not moch com- 
plained of. Thofe of regiftration , which they call 
theCbntroIe, are. They give occafion, itlspre- 
, tended, to much extortion in the officers of the 
formers general who colleft the tax , which is in a 
greatmeafiire arbitrary and uncertain. In the greater 
part of the libels which have been written againft' 
the prefent fyftem of finances in France, the abufesof 
the Contrdle make a principal article. Uncertainty,' 
however , does not feem to be neceflarily inherent 
in the nature of foch taxes. If the popular com- 
plaints are well founded, the abufe mull arife, 
Act fo much from the nature of the tax , as from 
the want of precifion and diftinflne& in the words 
of the edicts or laws which impofe it. 

The regiftration of mortgages , and in general ' 
of all rights upon immoveable property , aS tt 
gives great fecurity both to creditors and pur- 
chafers, is extremely advantageous to the public. 
That of the greater part of deeds- of other kinds 
is frequently inconvenient and even dangerous 
to individuals., without any advantage' to the 
public. All regifters which, it is acknowledged, 
ought to be kept fecret , ought certainly never 
to exift. The credit of individuals ought certainly 
never to depend upon fo very fiender a fecurity 
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as the probity andrcligion of the inferior pfficeM 
of revenue. But where the fees of regiftration have 
been made a foiirce of revenue to the fovereign, 
ifegifter offices have commonly been multiplied 
• withoutend, both for thedeeds which ought to be 
regiftered,, and for thofe which ought not. In France 
there are feveral different forts of lecret regifters. 
't'his abufe, though not perhaps ;^neceffary, ic 
muft be acknowledged » is a very naturateffeft of 
fuch taxes. , 

Such damp-duties as thofe in England upon cards 
and dice , upon news-papers and periodicaJ pam-, 
phlets, &c. are properly taxes upon confumption ; 
the final payment falls upon the perfon* who \xte or 
confume fuch commodities. Suchllamp-dutiesas 
thofe upon licences to retailale^- wine^andfpiritu- 
ous liquors, though intended, perhaps, to fall 
upontheprohtsof^eretailers, are likewife hnally 
p^idbytheconfumers of thofe liquors. .Such taxes, 
though called by ^he fame name, and levied by the 
fame officers and in the fame manner, with |th^ 
Itanip r. daties above mentioned upon the uans- 
ference of properly, are howererof aquitediff'erent 
nature, and fall upon quite different funds. 

A It T I c L E III,. 

■ • ■ r Taxes upon the Wages of Labor.-' 

THE. wages of the inferior clafles pf work- 
inen , I have endeavoured to fliow in the firft 
book, are every - where necelfariiy regulated, by 
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two diSeiant circum Aances ; thedemand for labor, 
3nd.,the> ordinary, or average price of ptovifioos.- 
Tile demand iot labor, according as it happens to . 
be either.incceafmg, ftationary, or declining; ot ta 
require an increafing, ftationary, or dedtnin^ poN 
pulatfon^ regnlat^ the Athfifience. of the laborer, ' 
and d^Mizauics in what degree -it ftsll be, either 
liberal, hiodcrate, or fcanty. ' The ordinary- on 
averagefSariceofprovifionadetennmei the quantity 
of money, which mnft bb paid, to the workman in 
order to onahle him, one. year with another, to 
porchafe tbisliberal, moderate, oe Icanty fiibliftenee: 
Whtle-thedemand for labor and the price of primp* 
fioDB, therefore, remain the fame , a dtreiEl taoi 
npon^the wages of labor .^can!have no other efFed 
than to raife them fomewh^t higher! than the. tax: 
Let ilifuppofe, for exami^ie, that iii a particular 
place, the: demand for laboi^ and -the price of 
provifions were, fuch , .a) to render ten {hillings a 
week the ordinary wages of labof; andthaca 
tax of oue-hfth , or foor fhiUings In the potand-^ 
war impofed upon wages.. ■ If the dem»dd for 
labotr and .the price of provifions. remained the 
fame, it .would Hill be nece^ary that the laborer 
jfaould in that place earn foch a fubfiftence .u 
' could be hoDght only for ten- (hillings a w^ek, or 
that after paying the tax he Aould have -ten 
fliillings a week free wages. Bot in order to leave 
him flich free \yages after paying fuch- a tax, the 
price' of labor muft in that place foon rife, not 
to twelve Oiillings a week only , bot to l^velve 
and fucpeuce , that is , in order to enable him tw 
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pay a taxofone^fifth, hit wages niaft necelTarily 
foonrife, not-one-fifth part only, but one-foutth. 
Whatever was the proportion of the. tax ;. the 
wage* of' labor mud in all cafea lile, not only 
in that proportion, bnt. in a higher-proportioa.' 
If the tax, for example ,. was onctenth,. the 
wages of labor muft nec^arily. [bon nfe,' hot 
ODC-'tenth part only, but one-eighth. * . / 
A dire£i tax upon the wages-of labor, therefore, 
thoogh the laborer might perhaps pay it oat of 
his hand, conld not properly.be faid to he even. 
advanced by him ^ at leafi if die demand for labor 
and the average price of provifions remained the 
Eime after the tax as before it; In all fuch cafes, 
not only the tax, but fomething more than the 
tax , would in reality be advanced by the perfon 
who immediately employed him. ■ The final pay- 
ment would in different cafes fall upon different 
perfons. The rife which fnch a tax might occafion 
in the wages of manu&£luring labor would be 
advanced by the mafter manuk£turer, who would 
both be entitled and obliged to charge it, with a 
.profit, upon the price of his good*. The final 
payment of thU rife of wages , therefore , togethec 
with the additional profit of the mafter manufac- 
turer, >vould £ill upon the confumer. The rife 
which fuch a tax might occafion in the wages of 
country labor would be advanced by the fanner,'^ 
who , in order to maintain the fame number of 
laborers as before, would be obliged to em- 
ploy a greater capital. In order to get back thil 
greater capital, together with the oidinary pro&t» 
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6f ftoek , it wnnAd benect^afy thaclie fboDldretant 
a larger portion , or what-cooies to riielame thing-, 
the price of a largor portion, oftheprodoceofthe 
land , and confequentljrthit he fliould pay lera rent 
to thebndlord. The final payment of this rife of 
waget', therefore, would in this'^cafe fall upon ' 
the landlord, -together with the additional prbfit 
of the former who had advanced it. - In all cafei 
a direS tax upon the wages of labor muft, in th« 
loog^iHi', occaAon both a greater redu£tion in the 
rent pf -land^ and a ^eater rife in the prioe of 
tnanufaiflured good*, than would' have followed 
from the- proper* alTeffment of a fum equal to the 
produce of the tax, partly upon the tent <tf I>nd , 
^nd partly t^on confumable commdditiei. - 
■ If dire6) taxes tipon the wages of labor have not 
always oceaiioned a proportionable rife in Aofc 
wages , it is becaofe they have generally occafioned 
a C9nfu]erable foil in the. demand for labor.' Tfae 
•diecleiifionofindnfltyr the decreafe of employment 
lor the poor , the diminution of the annual produce 
of the land and labor of the country, have gene- 
xally been the e£re£is of fuch taxes. In confequence 
of them , however, the price of labor muft alwayi 
be higher than it otherwife would have been in 
the aAual ftate of the demand; and' this enhance- 
ment oF-price, tc^ether with Ae profit ofthofe 
-who advance it, muft aT^^yt be finally paid by 
the landlords and confumezs. 

A tax upon the wages .of country labor does 
not raife the price of the rude produce of land in 
proportion to the tax ; for i^§ ^me reafon that a 
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tax;jjjirfnrttiefai:inet'r.iaBfitodoeft;iwrt-ratfo thw 

prioeiia.thauprop««iim.:L,-:./ t . :-;* : u i-.::r,i ^ 

efter i.i^rry tSikepiicBmttiiftYCQuntim,- IxiFriocA 
thatpart of' tb«:-taillF -which ii charged iipao:t>w 
induiliy.oLMorkmenahdday-lpboren iii cpuqtry 
villages ^.is prd^ieEly- a'taxoftlusiiod^ ! TJieicsragoi 
are-compucedaccording'tdthe common sate-of-tRe 
^iftrifl, in whielifheiyTciide,- and (hat they oiay 
be- u lictle liable-as poflible'tbahy over '''charge; 
tbek-iycarlV) gains 'are eftimateil.at pb triors tbaa 
two. hliiidxedi worJung ^da^ in' tlt» year *. -The- tax 
Bf' each ' individual is varied 'from yearxto lyear 
aixo^ding to diifepent ciroamifbiacesi ofxvhichth^ 
colle^or'br'the-conimiiraryv>who[n'(herinte^dant 
3^]pointstodfUIl.^hi^1, arettiejq'^es.-'I'nBotieaiia, 
in CDiifequencb'oi'tbealtwfiooh-in thofyflem-faf 
fiD30ile&:iarhii:ibrHa«begut^Jh:L74S', a very heavy 
taxis itnpblidatplettXbdbidnDry bf artificen. : They 
are divided iilto four dafib^vFhelhigheftcla&ipaqr 
ahuadredilDcinsaryeaTf.wlHcfaattworaDdntwem^' 
funce JixlfpeniTy.a.florin.f'amomits to <)/. js. &dL 
The.recondxUr& are* taxed alCeventy; the third at 
fifty ; >and the fourth, comprebanding artihcen in 
villages^ and the loweflclafa of thofe in towns, 
«t twenty-five florinsf.' •■ -■ ■ 
. The recompence of ingenious artiAs andof unen 
of liberal p'rofefTiohi ( I have andeavoaredto (how 
in the firft boofc, necaflarily keeps acertain propor- 
tion tO'^ ffmolnnaenta. of inferior trades. A tax 

" M^moires concernant les Di6it$i fit torn. fi. > lo3i 
- -i" Ibid. torn. ia. p. By. 
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ppon thi« recompence , therefore , could hive no 
piiur effe^ than to raife it fomewhat hjghe^ than 
in proportion to the tax. Ifit did not rife Iq this 
manner , the ingenious arts and liberal profefhons, 
being no longer upon a level with other trades, 
vvoold be fo much deferted that th^y >vp.uld fooit 
return to that level. 

Theemblumenta of offices are not, like thofe of 
trades and profeHions , regulated by the free com- 
petition of the market,and do not, therefore, always 
b*aT a juft proportion to what the nature of ^6 
employment r«quireB. They are, perhapi, in moft 
countries, higher than it requires; the perfoni 
who have the admlniftration of government being 
generally difpofed to reward both themfelvcs and 
their immediate dependents, rather more than 
enough. Theemolomenis of offices, therefote, can 
in moft cafe* vejcy wejl bear to be taxed. The 
perfons', befides, who enjoy public oijicgs, efpeci-< 
ally the more tucrativs , are ia all /countries th^ 
obje£)s of general envy; and a tax Upon theif 
emoluments, even though itfiiould befooiewhac 
Jiigher than upon any other fort of revenue, i^ 
always a very popular tax. }n England , for exan^-; 
pie , when by the JanA-tax every oth^r (orl 9f 
revenue was fuppofed tq. be affeffed at four fliij- 
lings in the pound, it was very popular tp lay a 
real tax oftive Hiiliingsandfixpenceia the pound 
upon the falarie$ of offices which exceeded a 
hundred pounds a year; the penlions of the young- 
er branches of the royal family, the pay of the, 
officers of the army and navy, and a few othei^ 
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lefs obnoxiouB to envy excepted. There are in 
-England no other direfl taxes upon the wages of 
labon 

Article. IV. 

Taxes which, it is intended^ Jliould fall indifferently 
upon every different Species of Revenue. 
The taxes which, it is intended, flioold fall 
indifferently upon every differentfpeciesof revenue, 
are capitation taxes>, and taxes upon confumahJe 
comnwdities. Thefe muft be paid indifferently from 
whatever revenue the contributors may poffeft; 
from the rent of then land, from the profits d[ 
their ilock, or from the wage» of their labor. 

Capitation Taxes. 

Capitation taxes, if it is attempted to propor- 
tion them to the fortune or revenue of each 
contributor, become altogetherarbitrary. Theftate 
of a man's. fortune varies from day to day, and 
without an inquifltion more intolerable than any 
tax , and renewed at leaft once every year , can 
onlybegOieAedat. His alTelfment, therefore, muft 
in moft cafes depend upon the good or bad 
humor of his affeflbrs, and mull, therefore, be 
altogether arbitrary. and uncertain. 

Capitation taxes , if they are proportioned not 
to the fnppofed fortune , but to the rank of each 
contributor.becomealtogetheronequal ; thedegiees 
of fortune being frequently unequal in the fame' 
degree of rank. 
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SucHtaxes^ therefore, ifitis attempted to i«nder 
tJiem eqaal, become altogether arbitrary apd unr 
certain ; and if it is attempted to render them certain 
and not arbitrary, become altogether pneqaa). Let 
the - tax be light or heavy , uncertainty it always 
a great grievance. In a light tax' a confideraBls 
degree of inequalitymaybefopported ; ina heavy ■ 
one.it is altogether intolerable. 

In die diiferent poll-taxes which to<4: place in 
England dnring the reign of William III. the 
contributors wer^ the greater part of them, afleff^d 
according to the degree of their rank; as dukes, 
m^rqailfes, earls, vifcounts, barons, efquireti 
gentlemen, the eldell and youngell fqns of peers, 
&c. All Ihopkeepers and tradefmen worth more 
than three hnndred pounds , that is , the betted 
fort of them, were fubjefl to the fame aiTeffment ; 
how great foever might be the difference in their 
fortnnes. Their rank was more «onfidered than 
their fortune. Several of thofe who in the firft 
poll-tax were rated according to their fuppofed 
fortune, were afterwards rated according to their 
rank. Serjeants, attornies, and pro£)ors at law, 
who in the firft poU-ux were afTefled at three; 
Shillings jn the pound of their fuppofed income , 
were afterwards afTefled as gentlemen. In th« 
afleffmerit of a tax which was not very heavy , 
a confiderable degree of inequality had been 
found lefs infupporuble than any degree of un- 
(Certainty, 

. In the capitation which has been levied in 
France wichont any interiup^ion fmce th« 
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beginning of theprefent century, thehighcft orders 
of pertple are rated according to their rank by 
an invariable tariff; the lower orders of people, 
according to what is fuppofed to be their for- 
tune, by an affeffment which varies from year 
to year. The dfficers of the king's coort, the 
judges and other officers in the fuperior courts 
of juftice, the officers of the troops, kc- are 
iffeffed in the firft manner. The inferior ranks 
of people in the provinces are affeffed in the 
fecond. In France the great aalily fubmit to d 
conJiderable degree of inequality in a tax wbicb, 
fo far as [it affects them, is not a very heavy 
one; but could not brook the arbitrary aneJt> 
inent of an intendant. The inferior ranks of 
people muft , in that country , fnffer patiently the 
iifage which their fuperiors think proper to give 
them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never pro- 
duced the fum which had been expefled ^om 
them, or which, it was fuppofed, they might 
have produced, had they been exaflly levied. 
In France the capitation always produces the 
fum expelled firom it The mild gover/iment 
of England , when it alTeffed the differ^t ranks 
of people to the poll-tax, contented itlelfwitH 
what that afl'eflinent happened to produce, and 
required no compenfation fo^ the lofs which the 
ffate might fuftain either By tfiofe who could not 
pay , or by thpfe who >vonId not pay ( for there 
were many foch), and who, by the indulgenf 
execution of the law^ were not forced tO' psy. 
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The more feTiere^e49»iHent> of^it^r^nce aflieffea 
upon each generaiity^-'S^naitt- jVmif<^Vvhi«h the 
lat«nd{int m'Dft fm'd a$ he^'Canl -If aWyprttvinca 
roihpiunb of being'' ^SeSHdi too high^ it liiay^ tit 
riMdfieflmeiic6f>h0xt>year,'obtain(Bn abatement 
pfoportibned to the oTer-bllat^e of lihe ye&r bdfore. 
Botitt ■ipaft pay in rim ttteim time. Theihteiidanti 
in order to be Ture of-^ndjivgtbtl' renH^aff^JTed apoik 
his generality, was empowered to alTefs it in a. 
larger Turn, that the failure or inability of Tome 
of the. ctihtribirtoSs ihight be dohip¥nbted4>y the 
OTer*charge of the reft; and tilli763, the fixation 
fif tWs ;fijrf>las affeffmeht was' left^SUogetlier to 
his difcfetton. In' t^iat year iridyefl' the- ccnmeit 
Sffifftifli' this powfet 'to-itilelf. Ihithe ciptfatiori 
bt^ thfr^ovfnces,'ij:is'ijbreTTed faytlie pftrfeflly 
welUiriformed suthor-'of -the Metnoiia- wpdb' the 
iihpofrtiofn in- France,- theproportiun'whfch fallt 
npon' the nobility-, 'and;^poh thofe whefe prt-ivi* 
legesexempc them' from the tatllev'tS'-tHe Jeaft 
tbivfiderable.' The largeftfalli upoff'tHbfe'Ftrbjetfi 
to'thetatlle, who an-e affeffed to t^c c^itation 
at fo much a pound of what theyjiitif to'tJiaf 

i«b*rtiiK; ■■- ■■■- - ■■'-'-• " " "■ ' "■''■■-■ 

Capitation taxes , fo far as they are levied 'tipon 
the lower ranks of people,' 'art direct 'tax^ upon 
ttie Wages of labor, and are attended-wilhalltfie 
inconvtenienciestftfuch 'taxes. '• ■ '■■'•: .'■ ' ' ' - 
• Oafpit^on taxes dre teVied at littU b:tpeti1e ; and 
^hBrethey are ri^rofifiy'txafled'J'dfft^^'aL Very, 
fcffe revenue to theftatc. :"It is bpon^hii account 
^C'in'countriei'where the tafe, .cotii^t,' and 
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fecatity', of the inferioc csnkt of people are littto 
^tcenfled to, oipltatioD taxes are very common. 
It is in g^eriil, however, but a fmall psrt of 
the. public revenue » ^^hich, in a great empire , 
hat ever been. dfawn. from fuch taxes; and the 
greatefl ftun which they have ever afforded, might 
^Iwayt have been found in feme other way much 
more conveniwt tp the people. 



Taxei ufon aoT^umable Commodidet, . . 

The impqiTibility of taxing the people, in 
' propoitbn to thei^ revenue,, by.any capitation j 
feemt to have ^ven occafion to the invention of 
taxes 4ipon confumable commodities. The flats 
notknowing how to tax, direaly and proportion- 
^bly ,* the -revenue of its fubjeda, endeavours to 
tax: it indire^y by taxing their expenfe, which, 
it is fuppofed,- will in mofl cales be -nearly in 
proportion, to their revenue. Their expenfe is 
taxed by ^xing the confumable commodities upon 
which it is laid out. 

Conrumable commodities are either neceffaiief 
or luxxiries.' . ,. 

By neceflarieti I underftand , not only . tho . 
commodities' which ar-e^ indifpenfibly necefliury 
for the fupport of life,: but whi^tevei the cuftor^ 
pi the.cogntty renderv.,it itndecent for creditable ' 
peopl« , ; even of the loweft order , to be. without* 
A linen (hirt, for example, is, firiflly fpe:^n^ 
90t a.ne<^flary of life. :The Qrc^ks and',^f»n^4 
lived. 
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lived , I fappofe, very comfortably, though they 
had no linen. But in the prefent times, through 
the greater part of Europe, a creditable day- 
laborer would be aOiamed to appear in pnblic 
without a linen fliirt, the want of which would 
be fappofed to denote that difgracefiil degree of 
poverty, which, it is prefumed, no* body can 
Well fill into without extreme bad conduft. 
Cuflom, in the fame manner, has rendered lea- 
ther flioei a necelTary of life in England. The 
poofeft creditable perfon of either fex would be 
alhamed to appear in public without them. In 
Scotland, cuftom hai rendered them a neceflary 
of life fo the loweft order of men; but not to the 
lame order of women , who may , without any 
difcredit, walk about bare-footed. In France, 
they are necefiaries neither to men nor to women; 
the loweft rank of both fexes appearing there 
pubiicFy,- without any difcredit , fometimes in' 
woodi^n flioes, and fometimes barefooted. Under 
Becefffariefi therefore,"! comprehend, notonlythofe' 
thirtgs which nature , but thofe things which the 
eftab!i{}ied rules of decency have rendered neceffary 
to theloweft rank of people. All other things I 
call luKuriet; without meaning by this appellation , 
to throw thefmalleft degree of reproach upon the 
temperate ufe of them. Beer and ale, for example, 
in Great Britain, and wine, even in the wine 
coniitries, I call luxuries. A man of any rank 
Aiay , without any veproach , abfbiin totally from 
talltng Hich liquors. Nature does not render them 
H. of iV. 4. / 16 
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neceJTary for the fuppprt of life; and cuftom no 
where renders it indecent to live without them. 

As the wages of labor are every where rega- 
lated, partly by the demand for it, and partly 
by the average price of the necefiaiy articles of 
fubiiftence ; whatever raifes this average price 
i^ufl necelfarily raife thofe wages, (b that the 
laborer may liill be able to purchafe.that quan« 
tity of thofe neceffary articles which the Hate of 
the demand for .labor, whether increafing, fta- 
tionary, or declining, requires that he Ihojild 
^ave *. A tax, upon thqfe. articles neceffarily raifes 
their price fomewhat hi^er than the amount of 
the tipc, l^ec^ufe the.dealer^ who advances Mie:tax, 
t|iuA generally get it back with a profit. .Such a tax 
muh , l^^refore , oocailon a rife in the .wages of 
labor proportionable to^this rife of price. 

It is -thus that a tax upon the necellaries of life, 
Qfftfitfii exa^ly in the fame manner, as -^ direEt 
tax upon the wages of labor. The' labofer.* 
though he may pay .if out .of his hand, cannot, 
for any confid^rable time at leaft., ])e prqperly 
iaid evon tp ■.dv.ance it. It muft always in the 
|ong-rijn be advanced to hi^n by his immediate 
eroplc^er in the advaa(;e4 rate of his wages.: Hia 
employeir,, jlf he is ^ inajiufa£lnrer, wJU charge 
upon the price of his goods this rife of wages , . 
together with a profit j fo that the final paynwnt 
of the tax, togethw with this over-qharge, will 
f^ll upon .the confumer. If his employer is a 

r See Book I. Chap. tt. 
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fel»Jer.,,t(^f .fiii^). pgym^^nf, tijgether with ^,l)kp 
pVPX-><^^^S^% ^'U ^^41 upon the renCjof the laaa^- 

Jprd....-! ,; . ...'.T ....,..,„ ,..;. ■.,.,.-.; , 

■^( If,, if. (Otjie^^df^ witji .t^Kcj Dpqn.. what I call 
jjjwuifis,; ,,^v;?n, vipon thofc ,pf tht; .pjppr. The rife 
-i&,tJiH price, of, ,t|ie,;t^;f^^ cpmino^itiesj^w,!!! 09}: 
iteceff3fUy„ftflW'iP'*ra"y/fei" the \yjjg?( oflabon 
A twt: ijppn, t;otwfiCOn ,,^r;exai^ple,; thojigh.^ 
jBJtHry.pf,.thp pppr.^s vfell ^s pf the rich j will not 
^ife.W9ge). ,XhpugH:it..>> t3»ed in £iiglan4..ac 
liirep ;t|p^, ,aijd it^, France .^t fifteen jimes- iw 
f»riginaJi Drice^ xlipfe.bigh dudes feern^o have ni^ 
jfff(f(3-,URpn,th^ wi^ge?;)ijfilst>o^. ^ T^e fame ^ing 
ipay I}^{faf4 9^.^^.,^^^ iPpPP ,^3; and fugaij 
which |i}.J^glaild.i,a^^. HoUaQd,^ha>^9 .became 
l9pmrifi«(Of ,tjie.lQW,?ft ,riinM..9f peopl? i anf.S 
|hs>fc.WPpi>KCtlo^9jftJ.9j.!wH>ch.in. ^pj^in is /aid ^ 
^a^^ Ue^pT^ fO- ,. T^he^.diffe^fj^^t ta,:¥eft, which, iij 
rTjce»t.ftfi|a|i^,haV!e.;in.t)ne cop^fe ,pf jhij p^fQuH 
^Wmy, bsep,. inaB^^d ^i^oti.^iritijoqs; (iq^orsj 
are fiot fuppofed ^t^jl^^ .ha^.aji^. efftQp^oii^the 
jY^gS* .flf Jabof-f .. TW . ri4, ■yi tW prif e pf i*f ftpr,, 
pf«fdA9n«A.^y fln^cljc|.itjpnptjfi.jt ofii^reeaillin^ 
ifpfjiV tl^-bao?etpf.ftrfftig;t>fey.,. hq^ r|ot-;;aifed thja 
wages of -common la^or in London.' Thefe^v^ere 
giti9*iii,eigh,t6?"Tp.^PS8.»nd^ twenty*p^ice 3,^.ay 
. bt&ire; tti?.-iax,,-?^nd they, are not more no\,v. - . . 
<,,TJ)e hlgU,P''i<^ offucl^ cpmfTiociicief,dpe8 ^ot A^ 
n«ejr^y..„(Ui^«ijflij tfeg .ability, pf:^e inferior 
ranjtr^.peflp,!?. tp, ;Vl.ng "P.&.'Sil'?';. iWppn.th^ 
fotwr 3ndfiniduaj;i,qus,poo5,, taxes njipn fuch cpm- 
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either to moclerate , or to refrain altogether from ' 
the offe of fuperfluities which they can no longer 
eafily afford. Their ability to bring up families, 
in cdnfequence of this forced frugality, inftead of 
'beingdiminifhed, is frequently, perhaps, increafed 
by the tax. It is the fober and induftrious poor 
who generally bring up the moft numerous fami- 
lies , and who principally flipply the demand for 
ufeful labor. All the podr indeed are not fober 
and induftrious, and the dilTolute and diforderly 
might continue to indulge themfelves in the nfe of 
fuch commodities after this rife of price in the fame 
manner as before; without regarding the diftrell 
which this indulgence might bring upon their h" 
miltes: Such diforderly perfons, however, feldom 
Tear up numerous families; their children generally 
perifliing firom negle£), mifmanagement, and the 
Icahtineb or unwholefomenefs of their food. If by 
the flrength of their cottftitution they fiirvive the 
hardfbtps to which the bad condufl of their parenti 
expofes them ; yet the example of tliat bad con- 
du^ commonly corrupts their morals; fo that, 
inftead of being ufeful to fociety by their induftry, 
they become public nuifances by their vice*' and 
diforders. Though the' advanced price of th6 
luxuries of the poor, therefore, might increafe 
fomewhat the diftrefs of fuch diforderly femilies, 
and thereby diminilb fomewhat their ability to 
bring np children ; it would 'not probably dimi- 
hifh much the ufeful population of the country. 

Any rife in the average price of neceffaries, 
vnlefs it is compenbted by a proportienjible lifo 
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in the wages of labor , muft necefTarily dimini A 
' more or lefs the ability of the poor to bring up 
numerous families , ^nd confequently to fupply the 
demand for afeful labor; whatever may be the 
ftate of that demand, whether increafing, ftation- 
ary , or declining ; or fuch as requires an iacceaf- 
ing, flationary, or declining population. ^ 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raife 
the price of any other commodities except that 
of the commodities taxed. Taxes upon necef- 
iartes , by raifmg the wages of labor , neceflarily 
tend to raife the price of all manufaflures, and con- 
fequently to diminifli the extent of their fate and 
confumption. Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid 
by the confumersof the commodities taxed, without 
any retribution. They fallindifferently uponevery 
fpeciei of revenue, the wages of labor, theprofiu 
of ftock , and the rent of land. Taxes upon necef- 
faries , To far as they affeA the laboring poor * 
are finally paid , partly by landlords in the dtmi- 
nilhedrent of their lands, and partly by rich con- 
fumers, whether landlords orothers, in the advanced 
price of manufactured goods ; and always with a. 
confiderable over-charge. The advanced price of 
fuch manti^flures as are real neceflaries of life , and 
are deftined for the confumption of the poor, of 
coarfewollens, for example, muftbecompenfated 
to the poor by a ^rther advancement of their 
wages. The middling and fuperiorranksofpeople* 
if they oaderftood their own interefl, ought always 
to oppofe all taxes upon tho neceffaries of life, as 
well as all direct taxes upon the wages of labor* 
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'tiie firial payment pf botli th^ one and the oWier 
falls altogether upon tKemfelves, and always with 
ft cwifiderable ovec- charge. » They fall heavreft 
Dpon the landlo'rds, who always pay ina double 
capacity ; in that of landlords ,' by ilie reduftioh'bf 
tiieirTent'; and in that of ifich confumers, by the 
increafe of their expenfe." The obfervation "df 
Sir Matthew' Decker, that certain tajies are, in 
the price of certain goods , fometimei repisateti 
and accumulated four br-five times, is'perrtsftty 
jufl with regard to- tuces upon the neceflarieft'df 
life.- In the price of leather, for example, jAti 
thuft pay, not only for the tax upon the leather 
of your own flioee , but -for a part of that upon 
thole of the flioe-maker and the tanner. You 
niuft pay too fo*' the tax upon tfie fait, upon thi 
foap, and upon the candles which thofe workmeft 
confume while employed in your fervice, and 
forthetaxupon the leather, which the falt-maker^ 
the Ibap-maker , and the candle-maker. cbnfume 
while employed in their, fervice. ' 
I- In- 'Great Britain , the principal taxes upon the 
ifeceiferies of life are thofe upon the fonr commo- 
dities - (lift now mentioned-, fait, leather, fbap, 
and candles. ' - / 

-, ■ Salt isjatreiy ancient and -very uhiverfal 'fub- 
je£l of taxation. It was t^ed among the'RomanS, 
and it is fo at prefent in, t believe ,'evfery paA of 
Earope. The quantity annually confumtd by" an if 
individual, is fo fmall, dud may be putchafed'fi 
gradrtaUy-,that nobody., it .feems to have b*eA 
thought, couM feel very fertfibly even a pri'ttjr 
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heavy tax upon it. It is in England taxed at thre« 
flitllings and four-pence abuOiel; aboot three times 
the original price of the commodity. In fome other 
countries the tax is ftill higher. Leather is a real 
neceffary of life. The ufe of linen renders foap fuch. 
In countries where the winter nights are long; 
candlesareanecelTiryinftrument of trade. Leather 
and foap are in Great Britain taxed at three half- 
pence a pouiid; candles at a penny; taxes which, 
upon the original price of leather, may amount to 
about eight or ten per cent; upon that of foap to 
abouttwenty orfive-and-twenty percent.; and upon 
that of candles to about fourteen or hf teen percent.; 
taxes which, though lighter than that upon fait, 
are ftill very heavy. As all thofe four cooimodities 
are real neceffaries of life , fuch heavy taxes upon 
them muft increafe fomewhat the expenfe of the 
foberandindaftriouspoor, and muft confequently 
raife more or lefs the wages of their labor. 

In a country where the- whiters are fo cold m 
in Great Britain, fuel is, during that feafon, in 
the ftriiieft fenfeof the word, a neceffary of life, 
not on!y for the purpofe of dreffing vifloals , but 
for the comfortable fubfiftence of many different 
forts of iiVorlcmen who work within doors; and 
coals are the cheapell of all fuel. The price of 
ftiel ha» fo important -an influence .upon that of 
labor,' that all over Great Britain manufadures 
have confined themfelves principally to the coat 
countries ; other parts of the country , oft account of 
the high price of this neCeffary article , not being 
able to work To cheap. In fome manufa^Ures, 
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befidei, coal is a neceflary tnnnimcnt of trade { 
as in thofe of glafs , iron * and all other metals. 
If a 'bounty could in any cafe be reafonable , it 
might perhaps be To apon the tranfportatiun of 
coals from thofe parts of the country in which 
they abound , to thofe in which they are wanted. 
But the legiflature, ijiHead of a bounty, has impofed 
a tax of three {hillings and threepence a ton upon 
coal carried coaftways ; which upon moll forts of 
coal is more than fixty per cent, of the original 
price at the coal-pit. Coals carried either by land 
or by inland navigation pay no duty. Where 
they are naturally cheap , they are confomed duty 
free: Where they are naturally dear, they are 
loaded with a heavy duty. 
T Such taxes, though they raife the price offub- 
fiftence, and confequently the wages of labor, 
yet they afford a confiderable revenue to govern- 
ment, which it might not be eafy to find in any 
other way. *nieremay, therefore, be good reafons . 
for continuing them. The boimty upon the ex- 
portation of corn , fo far as it tends in tlje a£lual 
ftate of tillage to ratfe the price of that neceflary 
article, produces all the like bad eSe^; and inRead 
of affording any revenue, frequently occalions a 
very great expenfe to government. The high 
duties upontheimportationofforeign.Gorn, which 
in years of moderate plenty amount to a prohibi' 
tion; and theabfolute prohibition of the import- 
ation either of live catde or of fait provifions , 
which takes place in the ordinary ftate of the law, 
and which, on account of the fcarcity, is at 
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prefetvt fufpended for a Hmitetl time with regard 
to trehnd and the BrttiSi plantations, hare all 
the bad e&ds of taxes npon the neceflaries of 
Jife, and produce no revenue to govenimenr. 
Nodiing feemt neceffary for the repeal of fuch 
regtilations , but to convince the public of the 
futiHty of that fyftem in confequence of which 
they hav& been eftablilhed. 

Taxes upon the necefTariet of life are mnch 
higher in many other countries than in Great 
Britain. Duties upon fiour and mdsl when 
ground at the mill , and upon bread when baked 
at the oven , take place in many conntries. In 
Holland the money price of the bread confumed 
in towns is foppofed to be doubled by means of 
fuch taxes. In Hen of a part of them, the people 
who live in the country pay eveiy year fo much 
a head , according to the fort of bread they are 
fuppofed to confume. Thofe who confume 
wheaten bread , pay three gnilders fifteen ftivers; 
about fix Shillings and nine-pence halfpenny.' 
Thefe, and fome other taxes of the fame kind, 
by raifing the price of labor, are faid to have 
ruined the greater part, of the manufactures of 
Holland*. Similar taxes,' though not quite fo 
heavy, take place in the Milanefe, in the ftates 
«f Genoa, in the dntchy of Modena, in the 
dutchies of Parma , Placentia , and Guaftalla , 
and in the ecclefiaftical ftace. A French f aotboE 

'MemairesconceTnaiittcsDniita, ftc p. ;io, 3in- 
i Le RffornuRnr. . ' 
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offomenote has propofed ro reform the finance 
of his country , by fubltttuting in the room of the 
greater partrof other taxes, this moft ruinous of all 
taxes. There is nothing fo abfurd , fays Cicero'» 
which has not fometioies been afferted .by fome 
philofophera. 

Taxes upon butchers meat are ftill more com- 
mon than thofe upon bread. It may indeed be 
doubted whether butchers meat is any where a 
neceffary of life. Grain. and other vegetables, 
with the help of milk, cheefe, and butter, or 
oil, where butter is not to be had , it is known 
from experience, can, withotit any butchers meat, 
afford the moft plentiful, the moft wholefome, 
the moft nonrifliing, and the moft invigorating 
diet. Decency no where requites that any man 
Ihoold eat butchers meat, as it in moft places 
requires that he ihould wear a linen Hitrt or a 
pair of leather fhoes. 
T Conrumable commodities , whether necef- 
faries or luxuries, may be taxed iti two different 
ways. The confumer may either pay an annual 
fum on account of his Tifirg or confuming goods 
of a certain kind; or the goods may be taxed 
while they remain :in the hands of the dealer, 
and before they are delivered to the conftimer. 
The coniyimable goods which lail a confiderable 
time before, they, are confuroed altogether, are 
moft properly taxed, in the one, way. Thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
more fpeedy ^ in the • other. The coach-tax and 
plate tax are examples of the former method 
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oFnnT*dfmg ! The^reatefr- ptffiiof riirothcr duSei 
df'excifeand' cuftomff} of the lttt«r,.M hi iL< /-. 

' 'A ^63ch-raif-\ \fitN' good- msnagemcntyilsit 
ten Or twelve* yea«. "Ic 'nright 'be 'taxed ; oiwa 
ftit all', befoTe k com*s^ <iut of^die: hartds nrf the 
coach-irtaker. ' 'Bus it "is-cwtainly -'msre iconV 
ventenrfor (he bnyefto'pay- fo«f poundBa- yeai 
ft»r"tRe'pt^ilege(rf^ceepiTig*eoachi, ■■■than to 
pay alliat xince'kmy 6t forty-iel^? -ptfunds- ad'* 
ditionat -ptice-w thfe' ■eoieh'-wwkerl; 'or «'-fum' 
dqliivaltm •«» vfiat th'«"taTi ■)» Ifltrfylto-floft WiW 
during the time he ules the- fame' coach. 'A 
ftrtice'orplale'i- in the fa(we"mafineri may laft 
more tBtin a"centuify. ^ It iacei'tainly eaftcpifol 
the ■t6rfltlffler'ItO'pay fiwe lhilli»»gl a- year->fe* 
tfrtiiy btindted otince«of^tatB,'near oKcpbricBntl 
fif'-the'-vtAw^'i' than to'redefem rtiis long arinuity; 
atftve-aiiif-tweJifyoirfliirty yeftfs"fjri/dhftfe'j wttich' 
wotild efihartcB th^ price afteaft AvBmttitweniy 
or thirty pttr Writ. ^ - The diffrt^rtt "tftxtt Which 
dffed hbofe»'-ate -fcartalnly mcri:e -con^nmieiit^V' 
pairft*y Biode?ate 'an^Mial.piym«ftt»'t "thwi'-by 
aiieavy'taX'of i^qoil *alBe"aprti thfrftfft building 
Wfelewf'thtf houfe.'- ■ ■■: ' ■ ■'-;"'■ '■ i -^• 

-'Irwis.the'A'kl'']trto*n propuflil'of Sb- Mdttli»w. ' 
0^Cr,' °*hac all cortinWdditiAV'"*^^**' thoft-'tfP 
^4*ich tttt'cirfifliHiptittn *§ bithii-'-lihiheaiati* "«» 
Vetyfpeedjt.tffliotild be 'taxed ki'tyif mutitiet*, 
thedeajet 'adVUicif^'nothfta)gy'bdHh>e cMftfnieri 
jfty^ng-^-'cdrt&ih anhuai* fnm ftftth* licehttf'fifr' 
coltftiiH* ■xertain'-'^odtf. ^The' ot^eii- «f'>-hte' 
ii^eme vfm to promote all the different braiKlKeit 
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of foreign trade, particularly the carrying trader 
by taking away all duties upon importation and 
exportation, and thereby enablingthe merchant t<y 
employ his whole capital and credit in the purchafir 
of goods and the freight of (hips, no part of eitheic 
being diverted towards the advancing of taxes. 
The projeA, however, of taxing, in this manner* 
goods of immediate or fpeedy confumption , feen» 
liable to the fear following very important ob- 
jedions. Firft, the tax would be more unequal, 
or not fo well proportioned to the expenfe and 
confumption of the different contributors, as in the 
way in which it is commonly impofed. Thetaxei 
upon ale, wine, and fpirituous liquors, whichare 
advanced by the dealers, are finally paid by the 
different confumers exa£)Iy in proportion to their 
refpeflive confumption. But if the tax were to be 
paid bypurchafmgalicence to drink thofe liquors, 
the fober would in propoition to his confumption, 
be taxed much more heavily than the drunken 
CQnfumer. A timily which exerctfed great 
hofpitality jvould be taxed much more lightly 
than one who entertained fewer gueAs. Se- 
condly, this mode of taxation, by paying for an 
annual, h^f-year|y, or quarterly licence tocon- 
fume certain goods , would diminifb very much 
one of tfie principal ccmveniencies of taxes upon 
goods of fpeedy confumption ; riie piece- meal 
payment. In the'price of three-pence halfpenny, 
which is at prefent paid for a pot ^porter, the 
different taxes upon mah, hops, and beer, to- 
gether with the extiaordinary profit wbi^ the 
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brewer charges for having advanced them, may 
perhaps amount to about three hal^ence. if a 
workman can conveniently fpare thofe three half- 
pence, he buys a pot of porter. If he cannot, he 
contents himfelf with a pint, and, as a penny fa ved 
is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by bis 
temperance. He pays the tax piece-meal, ashecaa 
afford' to pay it, and when he can afford to pay 
it, andeveryaftofpaymeht isperfe£ily voluntary, 
and what he can avoid if he chufes to t)o fo. 
Thirdly, Ibch taxes would operate lels as. furnp* 
tuaryla^-Js. When the licence was once purchafed, 
whether the purchafer drank much or drunk litdle^ 
his tax would be the (ame. Fourthly, if a workman 
were to pay all at once , by yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly payments, a tax equal to what he 
at prefent pays, with- little ornoinconveniency, 
upon all the different pots and pints of portez 
which'he drinks in any fuch period of time, the 
fum might frequently diftrefe him very much. 
This mode of taxation, therefore, it Jbetns evi- 
dent , could nevei-, without the moft grievous 
epprellion, produce a revenue nearly equal ea 
what is d^ived from the -prefent mod* withoDC 
any oppreflion. In fereral countries , however , 
^commodities of an immedfaba or veryfpeedy 
-confumption are taxed' in- this manner.- ]n Hol- 
land, people pay So much a head tor a lic^uit to 
drink tea. ■ I have already mentioned a tax upon 
bread, which, fo far ^ it is confumed in farm- 
houfet and country villages, is there tevi«d in the 
ikme manntr. 
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K-<{Ihe -duties •£ sxeife are Jaipofed chwSjf- v^oh 
goods of homr prodpce;(ieftiBe(i-/o<,-;boiner cqftj 
flnnptiottj ;:Xhey; are^impofod .o(iJy-upon 9 few 
fijrts o£ig0od»(6f ttie-mpft g«|ipral..-iilfti Thftrfl 
can jMver jbfr^ »ti}/t> ioaht] v'wher fiflnoerniilg; tint 
g«jo^; njhich-, ar« fobj?<^ to -jtAofe -^mm.', j.q« 
tof)ceir>in2:tbe p9rtioD)aTc4u|y iwhimh eAoh-fpeeia* 
^f -goo^ .Uu6iibj«fl itPJV'Tlwy.feUi-Alnioftl-alcgi 
gstheffiiiufioa .ivhat^Ii o^llviM^uri^v rwc^ting 
riw»y« .tJie foer d«i^ l»iho)ce ,ni«ntionediy/upftH 
iiAt\ .foaf>4:Ieather,i.x»idl«fr, wd) pflr^^^i/^ith); 

f^On green glft&I >i:::^y,- m ,.-:.- .(■•j .: ".i;Hi 

t '.TJieidntletitofiOBfloms Hr>» muobifiMi^ailffte^ 
lhMi:tb«J£ o£««ciS^ [Jh^y &e«iiitei:ii3yftit»e«»<«i)T 
tje^cuAaim; ai fleA«t>ng.«u(\<»narvp^!yi«iin)t»wh!!ich 
biid:be«n i» ufflfroia«rBein»miwivJBat, -. nXJEtty/aj^ 
peartjof hMW be^ii wi^fiplly -flonridMf^jtikiU^M 
af)on.thbiprQfttiof«aerch|Lnt9.|%i^ipgX^el)|«bu;QiM 
timet 'o£ieudalaBiffchrtJ mereha^MiiJilK' allitihfl 
utherr inJiabitnntt of blil^ht * were -qoiiii^ed. m 
Uule. bMtftr: thtftjeniincipajwd bpndn^tia'ii.'wiifire 
peri«(ii>-Awerefl«l^lis4,iaB4 V'bofft^ajmi vfereii«<H 
«iBdjL-.Th«:gi!$at nDbilUy,iwho ¥an4si\t«diUi>fc^bfl 
kiflgifbouid tallaga theprfiftts.pf >f hwc-ovftttti^ntttf 
)vere3naf iutivHUJog^thiX he.llio|]Id.tallilg«<^e>Yire 
i^ofi»ai)f^ord£r«F[*(»eOrtwhom it-MM mi)ch'^» 
tMr npfterfiAii»>iprQ«ieS.! In'therftigcHuBQititiaiiHf 
i«i wwr:»!otr undeiftqqd , .diat :,th«i pro^of ni^a 
fteuM*are.a fubjetft notftftvablo ^ii^'yp joritbn 
£beii&>tri Ipaymenc oftell fwh u^^iMii\h&iilf 
itdih ift contidsrablc. 9ve£?ct)>rge,> 4h^» 'th«.:ttiH 
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The,|^)ns of alien.owrchanti Werelaoljedtrpon 
tQoreun&vQrably than thofe ofEnglifli merchants^' 
It was natural, therefore:, that thafe of the former 
{kould be taxed- more heavily than' thofc of the 
^tter< - : The difttnfiioil between the dtuiea opon 
aliens and thofe upon Englifii merchants y which 
WAS begun from ignoraidce^ Jias been continoeii 
froth the Tpirit of monopoly, or in oi:^er t6 givs 
onr own .merchants anadviuatage botJiinth^bcanv 
^nd'in^fe foreign'mai^et..:. r 

With, thii diftindion ; the;ahcient duitei'Df 
'cuftomf Were impofed- equally - apon all (oeii ot 
goodi.,; ineeeflarii» at' well 'as loixiaEJ^,- igoodt 
•xpoited: ha welli .ah goods-' imported.. Why 
Ihoold thedealers ktDn« fctrtof £opHsi;i:itT«8i»5 
tf^ihoj'i: been.Abni^ljitV ^ mor*J fk^vnred ^han 
Y^lfife'ijk .another?' or why ihoold' the m^chanC 
•x^rtedT.-.bfe rtiore £iyoEed''tlian the' merchmt'lnl^ 

pOrtfiT-? ■, ■ ■ ■■ '■-■:- ; :.r--> ' 

(;i,Th^:''anc>^t csftcRnsi kvtre divided, inrbithre* 
Imiinchti' The firft « atfd; pei^hapc^he wafi'aiii^ 
cii^tiiofall diofe dutler^ wa^ Aatuponlilr'ooMmd 
U«di$f. It feetnfe ito have been 'cbteH^'0^^6-> 
ge|t^ei:;attcapbEtatioa.>datyi When tke wobUen 
mftdafit^ure came fD<ke ellabttfluKf iti '£ngl^hdv 
l^lf the ting Cbould lofe'-any part of his cuft^mff 
cpon Wool by the Wipbrtation of wooHert tlothsi! 
^ like duty wasiinpofed tipon them.;' Theotheci 
ttyp'ifaranches Were,' &rft; a dntympon wine^'^ 
ivhiic^ , being impofed at ife much a tcm, was 
csJijiAd a tonnage; 'and, fec6mUy<^ a duty-dpoir 
4UjCtf)iitr . goodi, which.^ biing ijiipofed-aCLl* 
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uuch a.poond oftheirfuppoGsd value, wu called 
a poundage. In the forty-lcTenth year of fid- 
ward III. a duty of £xponce in the pound wat 
impbfed upon all goods exported and imponcd, 
except wools, wool-felis, leather, and wines, 
which were.fubjeA to particular duties. . In tha 
fourteenth of -Rictuird. IL this, duty was raifed to 
one Ibillinig in the pound; but three years after- 
wardi^ it was again reduced to fixpence. It was 
raifed to eight-pence in thefecond yeorofHenry IV.; 
andinthefourth year oC the lame prince, to one 
fiiilling. From. this time' to the nintli year of 
William III.' this duty coatinuod at one AiUingiti 
the. pound. . The duties of -tontiage and poim^ga 
WOK Igeh^xdlly ^granted to >lha Jcing by-6ne at^ 
the fame aH of parliament^ and were caUed'ttW 
Suh&dy of Tonntige and Povndage. The Aibfidy 
of powidage .having ^tltiiiued £pi: £o longsctiai* 
at onefhilling in the pound, or at five per ctnt.|i 
afuMidy caime, in the4anguigft)of the 'cufipms, 
tadeoate ifgctierd diAyof thil kind oSSiveipei 
ceait.:D.,Xhis;.iiibfidy^ which, b now called tiM 
Old Subfiily, ilill continues, to be levied aceoitbi 
ing to tlij^ boofc^ of,!itite«> iellabUfiiedi'in' tttb, 
^elfth of Charles II; ■ Tha method of .flfetpi 
Cainingt by a book ofr:3tM, the- value of godd« 
tiibje^ to. .this. duty, is faid.to be older than the 
time of James- 1. ■ The new fubfidy impofed by- 
t^ nindi and. tenth of .William III. , was an ad^ 
ditioqaL jive .per ceoit., upon the greater part of 
goods., The one-third and the two third fob^ 
fidy made op between them.another.&re-pUr 
cent. 
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cent, of which they. were proportionable parti. 
The fubfidy of 1747 made a fourth fiv^ per cent. 
upon. the greater part of goods; and that of 1759, 
a fifth upon fome particular forts of goodi. Belides 
thofe five fubfldiei, a great variety of other du- 
ties have occaiionally been impofed upon particu- 
lar fortB of goods, in order fometimes to relieve 
the 'exigencies of the Aate , and fometimes to 
legulate the . trade of the coantry , according to 
the principle) of the -mercantile fyflenx. - 
' That fyftem has come gradually more and 
tnore into fafliion. The old fubfidy was impofed 
indifEerently upon exportation as well as im- 
portation: The four fubfequ^it fubtidies , at 
well as the oth^ duties which have finc^ been 
occaiionally impofed apon particular forts of 
goods, have, with a few exceptions, been- laid 
altogether upon importation. The greater part 
of the ancient duties which had been impofed 
upon the exportation of the goods of home 
jiroduce and . manufa^ure , have either ' beeo 
lightened or taken away altogether. In mbft 
cafes they have been taken away. Bontwes have 
even b*n given upon the exportation of fotna 
of them. Drawbacks too , fometimes of the 
whole,- and, in moft cafes, of a part of the duties 
which: are paid upon the importation of foreign 
goods , have been granted upon thein :exp^tr 
ation. Only half t^e dudes impofed by the old 
fubfidy upon importation are drawn back upon 
exportation : but the whole of thofe impofed by 
<h» latter fubfidiea aad oth«t impoflsare, upon 
fV. 0/ N. 4. 17 
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the greater part of goods , drawn back in the 
fame mani^er. This growing favor of exportation, 
and difcouragement of importation , have fuffered 
only a few exceptions , which chiefly concern the 
materials of Tome manufactures. Thefe, our mer- 
diants and manufaflorers are willing ftould come 
as cheap as pofTibie to themfelves, and as dear 
as polTible to their rivals and competiton in other 
countries. Foreign materiak are , upon this ac- 
count, fometimes allowed to beimported daty 
free; Spanifli wool, for example, flax, and raw 
]inen yam. The exportation ol the materials of 
hcMne -produce, and of thofe which are thepar- 
ticolar produce of our colonies, has fomctimea, 
been prohibited , and fometimes fubje£led - to 
higher duties. The exportation of Englifh wool 
has been prohibited. That of beaver Skmi , of 
beayer wool, .and of gum Senega, has been fub- 
je£led.tD higher duties; Great Britain-, by the 
conquell of Canada and Senegal, having got 
almofl the monopoly of thofe commodities. 
. That the. mercantile fyllem has not been very 
fevorabls to the revenue of the great body of thJt 
people , to the annual produce of the iMid and 
labor of the csnntry, I have endeavoured to-fiiow 
in the fourth book of this Inquiry. It.feems not 
to harvfe been more favorable to the revenue of 
the foveneign ; fo far at leaft as that revenue de- 
Jiends updn the duties of cuftoms. 

In confequence of that fyftem , the importation 
of leveral forts of goods has been prohibited 
altogether. This prohibition haa in fome cafes 
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tntirely prevented, and in others has very mnch 
diminifhed the importation of thofe commodities, 
by reducing the importento the neceflity of fmog-t 
gling. It has entirely prevented the importation of 
toreign woollens; and it has very mnch dinuniflwd 
' that of foreign filks and velvets. In both cafes it haj 
entirely annihilated the revenne of cuftoms which 
might have heen levied upon fuch impoitatton.' - 

The high dotiet which have been impoTed 
upon the importation of many different forts of 
foreign goods, in order to difcoitrage their con<- 
fnmption in Great Britain, have in many cafes 
ferved only to encourage fmu^ling ; and in all 
cafes have ' reduced the revenue of the oolloms 
below what more moderate duties would hava 
afforded. .The faying, of Dr. Swift, tliat in thtf 
arithmetic of the cuftoms two and two, tnftead 
of maiing four, make fometimes only one^ 
holds perfefily true with jregard to fuch heavy 
duties, which never could. have been impofed^ 
had not the mercantile fy^om taaght us , ia 
many cafes, to employ taxation as aninftronMntj 
not of revenue , but of monopoly. 

The bounties which are Jbfnetimet given 
upon the exportation of home produce and 
mannfa^lurea , and the drawl^cks which are paid 
npon the xe- exportation of the greater' part "of 
foreign goods, have given occafion to ni«iy 
frauds , and to a fpecies of fmof^ling more 
deftru^ve of' die pubUc revenue than any 
other. In order to obtain tt^e boiunxy or dra\«'<< 
back t, the goods , ' it is w«U knowa , are fometime* 
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jhipp^d and fent 40 Tea; but foott aftenvardf 
clandrftinely relanded in fome other part of the 
country. The defalcation ofthe revenue of cufioms 
occafioned hybountiei and drawback! , of which a 
great part are obtained fraudulently, is very great. 
The grofi produce of the cuflomi in the year 
which ended on the 6th of January 1755, amount- 
ed, to 3^068,090/. The bounties which were 
paid out of this revenue , though in that year 
there %va> no bonnty upon coni» amounted to 
i67y 800/. The drawbacks which were paid uJ>or 
debenturesandeeitihcates, toa,l56«Soo/. Bounties 
and drawbacks together, amounted to 9,334,600/. 
In confeqnenee of thefe dedu£hons the revenue 
of the cnfloms aimounted only to 9,743,400/.: 
from which , dc^du^ng 387,900/. for the ex- 
penfe of management in fdlaries aiid other ind- 
(lenti, the neat revenue of the cnftoms for that 
year cotnes out M be a,433,3oo/. The expenfe 
of management amooms in this fuanner to be- 
tween five and fix per cent; upon the grofs revenue 
p{ the cnftoms, obA to fomething more than ten 
per cent, upon what lemaina of that revenue > 
after deducting what ts paid away in bounties and 
drawbacks. 

Heavy duties being impofed upon almoft all 
goods imported , our merchants importers fmoggle . 
as much , and make entry of as- tittle ^as they can. 
Our merchant exporters, on the coritrary, make 
entry of more than they export ; fometimes out 
of vanity, and, to pafs for great dealers in goods 
, wiiiGb piiy no duty j and fomttimei to gain ji 
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bonnty or a drawback. Oar exports , in confe- 
qsence of thefe different frauds , appear upon the 
cuftomhoufe books greatly to overbalance oar; 
imports ; to the unfpeakable comfort of thofe 
politicians who meafure the national profperity 
by what they call the balance of trade. 

All goods imported , unlefs particularly exempt- 
ed , and fuch exemptions are not very numerous , 
are liable to Ibme duties of cuftoms. If any ^ods 
are ijnported not mentioned in the book of rates, 
they are taxed at is. 9^. for every twenty {hil- 
lings value, according to theoathof theimporter, 
that is, nearly at 6ve fublidies, or five poundage 
duties. The book of rates is extremely compre- 
henfive and enumerates a great variety of articles* 
many of them little ufed , and therefore not well 
known. It is upon this account frequently uncer- 
tain under what article a particular fort of good* 
ought to be c)afled , and confequently what duty 
they ought to pay. Miftakes with regard to this 
fometimes ruin the cuftomhoufe officer «. and fi«- 
quently occafion much trouble, expenfe.^ an<l 
^vexation to the importer^ In point of perfpi- 
cuity, precifion, and diftin£lnefs, therefore^ the 
duties of cuftoins are much inferior to thofe of 
excife. 

In order that the greater part of the membem 
of any fociety fhould contribute to the ppblic 
revenoe in proportion to their refpefUve expenfe, 
it does not feem neceOary . that every Angle 
ardcle of that expenfe fiibuld be taxed. The 
reveoae* whicii is levied by the datie»of fxcife* 
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is fuppofed to fall as equally open the contribntors 
as that which is levied by the duties of cuftomt; 
and the duties of excife are impofed upon a few 
articles only of the moft general ufe and confump- 
tion. It has been the opinion of many people, 
that, by proper management, the duties of cuftomt 
might likewife, without any loft to the public 
revenue , and With great advantage to foreign 
trade, be confined to a few articles only. 

The foreign articles , of the moft general ufe 
and confumption in Great Britain , feem at prefent 
CO confift chiefly in foreign wines and braipdies ; 
in fome of the productions of America and the 
Weft Indies, fugar, rum, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, &c. 
aiidinfomeofthbfeoftheEalllndies, tea, coffee, 
china ware , fpiceries of all kinds , feveral forts of 
piece-goods, fee. Thefe different articles- afford , 
perhaps, at prefent, the greater part of the reveniifr 
which is drawn front the duties of cuftoms. The 
taxes which at prefent fubliil upon foreign manu* 
"fiAares,- if you except thofe npon the few con- 
tained in the foregoing enumeration, have the 
fester part of them been impofed for the purpofe, 
liiit -of revenue, but of "monopoly , or to give our 
<>wn merchants an advantage in the home market. 
By removing all prohibitions , and by fubjefling 
^11 foreign mannfaflures to foch moderate taxes, 
as it ;was found upon experience afforded upon 
each' article the greatett revenue to the public, 
'-onr owh workmen might ftill have a confiderable . 
advantage in -th* home market, and many "ar- 
ticles^ fbme'of which at prefent afford no revenue 
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to government , and others a very mconfiderable 
one , might afford a very great, one. 

High taxes, fometimes by dimintflitng the 
cmirumption of the taxed commodities, and 
fometimes by encoaraging fmu^ling, freqaetitly 
afford a fmaller revenae to government than 
what might be drawn from more moderate 
'taxes. 

When the dimination of- revenue is the effe£t 
of the diminution of confomption, there can be 
but one remedy, and that is lowering of the 
tax. 

When the diminution of the revenue is the 
effed of the encouragement given to fmujgling, 
it may perhaps, be remedied in two waysj eithef 
hy dimtniCbing th? temptation to fmu^le, or by 
increafing the diffiotilty of fmilggling. The temp- 
tation to fmuggle can be diminiflied only by the 
lowering of the tax; and the difficulty ofOnug* 
gling can be increafed only by eftablifhing that 
fyllem of adminiftration which is moil proper fox 
preventing it. 

The excife laws, it appears j I believe, from 
experience , obftra^ and embarraft the operattons 
of the fmuggler much more effefloally than thofe 
of the cuftonu. By introducing into the cuAomt 
a fyftem of adminilbation as limitar to that 
of the excife as the nattire of the different duties 
will admit , the difficulty of fmuggling might be 
very much increafed. Tbis alteration, it hat 
been fuppofed by many people, might reiyeafily 
te brought about.- . • ■ . 
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The importer of com modi tin liabte to any 
duties of cufloms, it has been laid, might at hit 
option be allowed either to carry them to his own 
private wareh6ufe , or to lodge them in a ware^ 
honfe provided either at his own exp«nfe or at 
that of the public, but under the key of the cuf- 
tomhoofe officer, and never to be opened but in 
his prefence. If the merchant carried them to hia 
own private warehoufe, the duties to be immedi- 
ately paid , and never afterwards to be drawn bade ; 
and that warehoufe to be at all times fobjedl to 
the vifit and examination of the cuflomhoafe offi- 
cer, in order to afcertain how far thequantity con- 
tained in it correfponded with that for which the 
duty had been paid: If h^ carried them to the 
public warehoufe , no duty to be paid till they 
were taken out for home confumption. If taken 
out for exportation , to be duty-free; propeir 
fecun'ty being always given that they £hould be 
fo exported. Thedealers inthofeparticularcom- 
modities, either by wholefale or retail, to be at' 
alt times fubjed to the vilit and examination of 
the cuftomhoufe officer; andto beobligedto jufli- 
fy by prefer certificates the payment of the duty 
upon the whole quantity contained ii) their fbopt 
or warehoufes. Whatare called the excife-dutie» 
Upon rum imported are at prefent levied in this 
manner, and the fame fyflem of adminiftration might 
perhaps be extended to. all duties upon goods 
imported; provided always that thofe duties 
were, !like the duties of excife , confined to a 
few forts of goods of the moft general ufe and 
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eonfoniption. Iftbey wereextendedtoalmoft all 
forts of goods, a* at prefent, public warehoufes of 
fufficient extent coold not eafily he provided, and 
gooda of a very delicate natare, or of which the 
prefervati6n required much care and attention, 
could not fafely be trufied by the merchant in 
any warehoufe but his own. 

Ifbyfuchafyftem'ofadminiftration ffnu^ling, 
to any confiderabte extent, could be prevented 
even under pretty high duties; and if every duty 
was ocoafionally either heightened or lowered 
according as it was moft likely, either thf one way 
or the other, to aiford the greateft revenue to 
the ftatej taxation being always employed as an 
inftrument of revenue and never of monopoly; ic 
Teems not improbable that a revenue , at leaft equal 
to the prefent neat revenne of the cuftoms , might 
be drawn from duties upon the importation of 
only a few forts of gdo^of the.moftgeneral'ufe 
and confumption ; and that the duties of cuftoms 
might thus be brought to the fame degree of 
iimplicilyv certainty, and predion, as thoft of 
excife. What the revenue at prefent lofes, by 
drawbacks npon the re-exportation of foreign 
goods which are afterwards rdanded and confumed 
at home, would under this fyftem be faved alto- 
gether^ W\6 this faving, which would alone be 
very-confiderable, were added the abolition of all 
bobnties upon the exportation of home-produce; 
in all cafes in which thofe bounties were not in 
reality drawbacks of Tome duties of excife which 
had before been advanced; it cannot well be 
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doubted but that the neat revenue of coftomt 
might , after an alteration of thu kind , be fully 
equal to what it had ever been before. 

If by fuch a change of fyftem the public revenua 
fuifered nolofi, the trade and manufa^ures of the 
country would certainly gain a very confiderable 
advantage. The trade in the commodities not 
taxed ,, by far the greateftnuknber, would beper- 
fe^ly free , and might be carried on to and from 
all part* of the world with every poffible advantage. 
' Among thofecommodities would becomprehended 
all the necclTaries of life , and all the materials of 
manu*a<3uf e So hr as the free importation of the 
necedanes of life reduced their average money price 
in the home market , it would reduce the money 
price of labor, but without reducing in any refpe£l 
it* real recompenfe. The value of money ii in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the necefTaries of life 
which it will purchafe. That of th^ neceffariei of 
life is altogether independent of the quantity of 
tnoneywhichcanbehadforthem. - The redudipB 
in the money price of labor would necelTarily be 
attended .with a proportionable one in that, of all 
home'manufa£iure<,which would therebygainfome 
advantage in all foreign markets. The price of fqm9 
manufa^ures would be reduced in a ftill greater 
proportion by the ftea importation of the raw ma* 
terials. If raw filk could be imported from China 
and Indofian duty-free, the filk manu&£larei in 
England could greatly underfell thofe of both 
France and Italy. There would be no occafion to 
prohibitthe importation ofloreigqifilks and velvev, 
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Thecheapneb of their goods would fecnre to our 
own workmen, not only thef>ofreflionofthehonief 
bat a very great command of the foreign market. 
Even the trade in the commodities taxed would be 
carried on with much more advantage than at pre- 
lent. If thofe commodities were delivered out of 
the public warehoufe for foreign exportation, being 
in thit cafe exempted from all taxes , the trade in 
them would be perfeflly free. The carrying trade 
in all forts of goods would under this fyftem enjoy 
every poflible advantage. If thofe commodities 
were delivered out for home-confumption, the 
importer not being obliged to advance the tax till 
he had ah oppormnicy of felling hi* goods, either 
to feme dealer , or to fome confumer, he could 
always afford to fell them cheaper than if he had 
been obliged to advance it at the moment of iih- 
portation. Under the fame taxes, the foreign trade 
of confumption even in the taxed commodities, 
might in this manner be carried on with mcch 
more advantage than' it can at pre&nt. 

It was the ob)e£l of the famous excife fcheme 
Tif Sir Robert Walpole to eftabUlh, with regard 
to wine and tobacco , a fyftem not very unlike 
llut which is here propofed. But though the 
bin which was then tu'oa^t into parliament, 
comprehended thofe two cmnmodities only ; it wat 
generally fuppofed to be meant as an introdu^ion ' 
to a more extenfive fcheme of the fame kind. 
Fadion, combined with the.interefl of fmuggling 
merchants, raifed fo vifdent, tfaou^ fo unjuft, a ' 
09iiiBr againft that bill , that the mmifter thought 
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proper to drop it j and from a dread of excitings 
clamor of the fame kind, none of his fucceflbn 
have dared to refume the projeA. 

The dutie* npon foreign luxuries imported for 
home-confumptton, thoagh'they fometime* fall 
upon the poor, fall principally upon people of 
middling or mt/re than middling fortune. Su^ 
are; for example, the duties upon foreign winea , 
upon coffee, chocolate, tea, fugar, Sec. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home- 
producedeftinedforhome-confamptiontfall pretty . 
equally upon people of all ranks in proportion to 
their rerpeftive expenfe. Thi poor pay thedutie* . 
upon malt, hops,. beer, and ale, upon their own 
conrumption: The rich, upon both their own 
confumption and that of their fervants. 

The whole confumption ofthe inferior ranks of 
people, or of thofe below the middling rank, it 
muft be obferved , is in every country much 
greater, not only in quantity, but in value, than 
that of the middling and of thofe above the 
middling rank. The whole cxpenfe of the in- 
ferior is much greater than that of the fuperior 
ranks, in the firft place, almoft the whole capital 
of every country is annoally diftributed amqrig 
the inferior ranks of people, as the wages of 
produflive labor. Secondly, a great part of the 
i^venue arifing from both the rent of land and 
the profits of ftetck, is annually diftribated among 
tl:ie fame rank , in the wages and maintenance of 
menial fervants, and other unproduAive laborers. 
Thirdly, feme part of the profits of fiock bitongi 
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to the fame rank, as a revenue arifTng from the 
employment of thetr fmall capitals. The. amount 
of the profits ftiQiially made by fmall Jhopkeepers, 
tradefmen, and retailen df^all kinds, is every 
where very conllderable , and makes a very con- 
fiderable portion of theannual produce. Fourthly, 
and laftly, feme part even of the rent of land 
belongs to the fame rank; a confiderable part to 
thofe who are fomewhat below the middling 
rank, and a fmall part even to the loweft rank; 
common laborers fometimes pofleffing in prbperty 
an acre or two of land. Though the expenfe of 
thofe interior r^nks of people, therefore, taking 
them individually, is very fmall, yet the whole 
inaf) of it, taking them colleAively, amounts 
always to by moch the largeft portion of the 
whole expenfe of the fociety; what remains, of 
the annual produce of the land and labor of the 
country for the confumption of the fupeiior ranks , 
being always mach lets, not onlyin quantity but 
in valne. Th6 taxes upon expenfe, therefore, 
which &11 diiefly upon that of the fnperior ranka 
of people, upon the fmaller portion of the annual 
produce, are likely to be much lefs produflive 
than either thofe which fall indiifereiltly upon 
theexpenfeof all ranks., or even thole, which fall 
chiefly upon that of the inferior ranks; than 
either thofe which fall indifferently upon the 
whole annual produce , or thofe which, fall chiefly 
upon the larger portion of it. The excif^ upon 
the materials and manufaflure of home-made 
fenoeated and ^ixinow liquors is attordingly f 
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of all the different taxe< upon expenfe, by far th« 
moft produdivej and this branch of the excife fallt 
Terymuch,perhapsprincipaUy, upoAtheexpenfeof 
the common people. 'In the year i*hich ended on 
the i th of Jaly 1773, the grofs produce of thia branch 
ortheexcifeamountedto3,34i,83; l.gs.<)d. 

It muft aUvayi be remembered , however, that 
it is the luxurious and not the neceflary expenfe ^of 
.the inferior ranks of people that ought ever to b« 
taxed. The final paymentof any. tax upon their 
necellary expenfe would hil altogether upon th« 
fuperior ranks of people^ upon the fmalLer portion 
pf the annual produce, and notupon the greater. 
Such a tax muft in all cafes either Faife the wages 
oflabor, or leffen the demand fori t. Itconldnot 
raife the wages of labor, withmat throwing the 
final payment! of the tax upoti the fuperior ranks 
of people. It could not teffen the demand for 
labor, withoutlelTeningthe annual prodaceofthtt 
land and labor of the country, the fund fironi 
which all taxes muft be finally paid. Whatever 
might be thtf ftate to which a tax of this- kind ' 
reduced the demand for labor, it muft always raife- 
yrages hi^er than they olber\vife Would be in that 
ftate; and the final payment of this enhancement 
of wages muft in all cafes fall upon the fuperior 
yanks of people. 

Fermented liqnors brewed, and fpirituonsliquon 
diftilled, not for fale , but for private ofe, arenotin 
Great Britain liable to any duties of excife. This 
exemption, of which the objefl is to fave private 
families from the odious- vifit an^ examinatioa oi 
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the tax-gatherer, occafioni the burden of tHofe 
duties to fall frequently, much lighter upon the rich 
thanlipon the poor, itisnot, indeed, verycomt- 
mon to diflil for private ufe, though it is done 
fometimes. Butinthecountry, many middlingand 
altnoJl all rich and great families brew their own 
beer. Their Itrong beer, therefore, cofis thcmeighc 
ihillings a barrel lets than it colts the common 
brewer, who muft have his profit upon the tax, as 
well as upon all the other expenfe which he «i> 
vances.' Such families, therefore, mufl drink their 
beer at lead nine or ten {billings a barrel cheapen 
than any Ijquor of the fame quality can be drunk 
by the comiDonpeof^, to whom it is every where 
more convenient to buy their beer, by little and 
little, from the brewery (m: thealehoufe. Malt, in 
the lame manner, that is made for the ufe of a private 
family , is not liable to the vifit or examination of 
the tax-gatherer ; but in this cafe the family muft 
compound atfevenOdilings and fixpence ahead for 
the tax. Seven ihillings sndTixpence are equal to 
the excife upon ten bulbela of malt ; a qvantity 
faUy equal to what all the different member* .of 
any fober family, men, women, and children,-'^art 
at an average likely to conlume. But in richand 
great families, where country hofpitaltty is:ia[nch 
pra^ifed, the maltliquois confumed by the mem- 
bers of the family make but a fmall paitof the' con- 
fumption of the houfe. £itber on accoantof this 
jcOmpolition , however, or for other leafom , itiii 
not near fq common to maltas to brew for private 
nfef It is, difficult to imagine any ^qnitablercafbn 
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wh\ thofe who either brew' or diflil for privata 
ufe , flioold not be fubjeA to a compofition of tho 
lame kind. 

A peater rerenue than what it at prefenc 
dlrawn from all the heavy taxes upon malt , beer, 
and ale, might be raifed, it has frequently been 
laid , by a roach lighter tax upon malt ; the op- 
pculDniries of defrauding the revenue being much 
greater in a brewery than in a malt-houfe; and 
thofe who brew for private ufe being exempted 
from all duties or compofition for duties,'- which 
is not the cafe with thofe who maltfor private ufe. 

In theporter brewery of Londdn,aquiVterof malt 
is commonly brewed into more than two barrels 
and a baiC, fometimes into three barrels of porter. 
The different taxes upon malt amount to fixlhillingi 
aquarterj thofe upon firong beer and ale -to eight 
Jhrllings a barrel. In the porter brewery, therefore, 
the different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, amount 
to between twenty-fix and thiny fliillings upon tha 
produce of a quarter of malt. In the country brew- 
cry (or common country lale, a quarter of malt is 
feldom brewed into left than two barrels of ftvong 
and one barrel of fmall beei'; frequently into two 
barrels and a half of ftrong beer. The different taxes 
upon fmall beer amount to one Ihilting and four- 
pence a barrel. In the country brewery, therefore, 
-thedifferenttaxes upon malt, beer, andale^ feldom 
amount to left than twenty-three fhillingi and 
four pence, frequently to twenty-fix fliillings, 
upon the produce of a quarter of matt. Taking 
the whola kingdom at ^n average , therefore, the 
whole 
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tvhole amount of the daties upon malt^ beer, 
and ale, .cannot be eftimated at lefs than twenty- 
four or twenty-five {hillings upon the prodiice of 

, a quarter of malt. But by taking off all the dif- 
ferent duties upon beer and ale, and by tripling 
the malt-tax , or by raifing it from fix to eighteen 

.fliillingsBponthequarterofmaltjtfpeater revenue^ 
it tefaid, might be raifed by this Angle tax than 
what is at prefent drawn from all thofe heavier 
taxes. 
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Under the old malttax, indeed,iscomprehended _ 
a tax of four (hillings upen the hogfliead of cider , 
and another of ten IhiUings upon the barrel of 
mnm. In 1774. the tax npon cider p^:>duced 
only 3o83 /. 6 j. 8 d. It probably fell fomewhae 
flioft of its iifual amount; all the different taxes 
upon cider having, that year, prodacedlefs than 
ordinary. The tax upon mum , though much 
heavier, is ftill lefs produflive, on account of the 
fmallerconrumptionofthatliquor. But to balance 
whatever may be the ordinary amount of thole 
two taxes ; there is comprehended under what il 
cailed The country excife, firft, the old eiccife of 
fix fljillings and eight-pence upon the hogfliead. of 
cider; fecondly, a iQie tax of fix flillUngs and 
eight pence upon the hogfliead of yequice ; thirdly, 
another of eight fliillings and nine-pence upon the 
hogihe»d of vinegar; and,' laftly, a fourth tax of 
ritven-pence upon the gallonof mead or metheglin: 
il'e produce of thofe different taxes will probably 
much more than counterbalance thatofthe duties 
impofed, by what w called The annual malt tax 
upon cider and mum. 

Ma4t il confumid not only in the brewery of 
beer and ale, btiliuthemanufaftureof low wines 
and fplrita. U the malt tax were to be raifed to 
eighteen fhilltngs upon the quarter, it might be 
neeelbry to make fome abatement in thediflPerenC 
excifes which are impofed upon thofe parriculai 
forts of low wines and fpirits of which malt mates 
any part of the materials. In what are called 
Malt fptrita, it makes commoniy but a third part 
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of the material*; the other two thirds being either 
raw barley., or one-third baicley and one-third 
wheat. In the diftilLery of malt fptrita , both the 
opportunity and the temptation to fmu^gle, are 
much greater than either in a brewery or in a 
mak-houre ; the opportunity , on account of the 
fmaller bulk and greater value of the commodity i 
and the temptation , on account of the fuperior 
height of the duties , which amount to 3 «. to t t/. * 
upon the gallon of fpirics. By increaling the duties 
Dponmalt, and reducing thofe upon the diftillery^ 
both the opportunities and the temptation to 
fmuggle would be diminilhed * which^might occa- 
lion a ftiU further augmentation of revenue. 

It has for fome time paft been the policy of 
Great Britain to difcourage- the confumption of 
fpintuousliquors, on account of theirfuppofed tend* 
encyto ruin the health and to corrupt the moral* 
of the common people. According to this policy, 
theabatement ofthe taxes upon the dillillery ought 
not xq be fo great as to ledoce , in any refpeift, 
the price of thofe liquors. Spirituous liquors might 
remain as dear as ever; while at the fame time 
the wholefome and invigorating liquors of beer 
and ale might be confiderably reduced in their 
price. The people might thus be in part re- 
lieved from one of the buitiens of which they 

* Tbongb the dutiet direftly impoled upon proof ^iriti" 
imonot Qnly to a i.b 4. per gallon, thcfe added to th« duties ' 
upon the low wines, fruiu which the; ate diftilled, amotiDt 
to 3 f. lo tfi'd. Both low wines and proof fpirits are, ta 
' prevent frauds , now rated according to what they gauge la the 
Vasb. 
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at prefent complain the moft; while at the fame time 
the revenue might be con&derably augmented. 

The objections of Dr.Davenantto this alteration 
in the prefent fyftem of excife duties, feem to be 
without foundation. Thofeobjeflion8are,«hatthe 
tax, tnllead of dividing itfelf as at prefent pretty 
equally upon the proht of the malfter, upon that 
ofthebrewer, and upon thatoftheretailer, would 
fo hi as it affected proht , fall altogether upon that 
of the maliler J that the malfter could not fo eafily 
get back the amount of the tax in the advanced 
price of his malt, as the brewer and reuiler in 
the advanced price of their liquor; and that fo 
heavy a tax upon malt might reduce the rent and 
profit of barley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any confiderable 
time, the rate of profit in any particular trade, 
which muft always keep its level with other 
trades in the neighbourhood. The prefent du- 
ties upon malt, beer, and ale, do not affedl the 
prohti of the dealers in thbfe commodiues , who 
, all get back the tax with !an additional profit , in 
the enhanced price of their goods. A tax indeed 
may render the goods upon which it is impofed 
To dear as to diminifh .the confumption of them. 
But the confumption of malt is in malt liqoon; 
and a tax of eighteen Jhillings upon the quarter 
of malt could not well render thofe liquors 
dearer than the different taxes , amounting 'to 
twenty-four or twenty-five fliilUngs, do at pre- 
fent. Thofe liquors , on the contrary , would 
.probably beccmie cheaper^ and the confuibption 
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of- them would be more likely to increafe than to 
dimin'illt. 

Itisnotvery eafy to nnderftand why itfliould be 
more difficult for the malAer to get back eighteen 
ihillingB in the advanced price of his malt, than it 
is at prefent for the brewer to get back twenty- 
four or twenty-five , fometimea thirty fhilling* , in 
that of his liquor. Themalller, indeed, inftead of 
a tax of fix fliiilinga, would be obliged to advance 
one of eighteen IhiUings upon every quarter of malt: 
But the brewer isat prefent obliged to advance a 
tax of twenty-four or twenty-five, fometimea thirty 
ihillings upon every quarter of malt %vhich he brewa.- 
Itcould not be more inconvenient for the malfter 
to advance a lighter tax , than it is at prefent for 
the brewer to advance a heavier one. The malfter 
doth not always keep in his granaries a fiock of 
maltwhichitwillrequirealongertimetadifpofeof^ 
than the Dock of beer and ale which the brewer fre- 
quendy keeps in his cellars. The former, therefore, 
may frequently get the returns ofhis money as foon 
as the latter. But whatever inconvieniency might 
arife to the malfter from being obliged to advance 
a heavier tax, it could eafily be remedied by. 
granting him a few months longer credit than is 
' at prefent commonly given to the brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land which did not reduce the demand for ■ 
bariey. But a change offyftem, which reduces the 
duties upon- a quarter of malt brewed into beer 
and ale from twenty-four and twency-rfive ihiHings 
to eighteen (hiUtngs, woiild be more likely to 
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increafe than diminini that demand. The rent 
and profit bf barley land, befides, muft always 
he nearly eqnal to thofe qf other eqnally fertile 
and eqaally well cultivated land. If they were 
leb, fome part of the barley land wontd foon ba 
tomed to fome other purpofe ; and if they were 
greater, morejand woald foon be tnmed to the 
raifing of barley. When the ordinary price of any 
particular produce of land is at what may be cal- 
led a monopoly price, a tax upon it neceffarily in- 
duce* the rent and profit of the land which grows 
it. A tax upon the produce of thofe precious 
vineyards , of which the wine falls fo much fliort of 
the effe£luil demand , that its price is always abovs 
the natural proportion to that of the produce of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated 
land, would necefTarily reduce the rentand profit 
of thofe vineyards. The price of the winet 
being already (he higheft that could be got for 
the quantity commonly fent to market, it could 
not be raifed higher without diminilliing that 
quantity; and the quantity could not be dimi- 
nilhed. without ftill greater lofs, becaufe the lands 
coold not be turned to any other equally valu- 
able produce. The whole weight of the tax, 
therefore, would fall upon the rent and profit f 
properly upon the rent of the vineyard. When 
it has been propofed to lay any new tax upoq 
fogar, our fugar planters have frequently com- 
plained that the whole weight of fuch taxes fell, 
not upon the confumer, but upon the producer; 
they never having been able to raife the price 
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«f their fugar after the tax , higher than it was 
before. The price had , it feems , before the tax 
been a monopoly price; and the argument, addu- 
ced toihow that fug^r was an improper fubje£l of 
tixation, demonftrated, perhaps, that it was a 
proper one; the gains of noonopohfls , whenever 
they can be come at , being (Certainly of all fob- 
jeiis the moft proper. But the ordinary price of 
barley has never been a monopoly price ; and 
the rent and profit of barley land have never 
been above their natural proportion to thofe of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated 
landi The different taxes which have been 
impofed upon malt, beer, and ale, have never 
lowered the price of barley; have never reduced 
the rent and profit of barley land. The price of 
malt to the brewer has conftantly rifen in pro-' 
portion to the taxes impofed upon it; and thofe 
taxes , together with the different duties upon 
beer and ale, have conftantly either raifed the 
price , or what comes to the fame thing , reduced 
the quality of thofe commodities to the confumer. 
The final payment of thofe taxes has fallen con-^ 
ilantly upon the confumer, and not upon the 
producer. 

The only people likely to fufFer by the change 
of fyftem here propofed , are thofe who brew tor 
their own private ufe. But the exemption, 
which this fuperior rank of people at prefent 
enjoy, from very heavy taxes which are paid by 
the poor laborer and artificer, i* furely moft 
tinjuft and unequal, 9iid ought to be taken away, 
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even though this change was never to take place. 
It has probably been th^ intereft of this fuperior 
prder of people, howevei", which has hitherto , 
prevented a change of fyftem that conid not well 
.fail both to increafe the revenue and to relieve 
the people. 

Befides fuch duties as thofe of cuftoms and excife 
above mentioned; there are feveral others which 
atieQ the price of goods more unequally and more 
indire^lly. Of this kind are the duties which in 
French are called Phages, which in old Saxon 
times where called Duties of Paffage, and which 
feem to have been originally eflablifhed for the 
fame purpofe as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls 
upon our canals and navigable rivers , for the main- 
tenance of the road or of the navigation. Thofe 
duties , when applied to fu^ purpofes , are moA 
properly impofed according to the bulk or weight 
of the goods. As they were originally local and 
provincial duties', applicable to local and pro- ' 
vincial purpofes , the. adminiftration of them was 
in moft cafes inirufted to the particular town^ 
parifli, or lordfhip, in which they were levied; 
fuch communities being in fome way or other fup- 
pofed to be accountable for the application. The ■ 
fovereign, who it altogether unaccountable, has in 
' many countries afTumed to himfelf the adminif- 
tration of thofe duties; and though lie has in 
moft cafes enhanced very much the doty, he has 
in many entirely neglefled the application. If the ' 
turnpike tolls of Great Britain flioilild ever become ' 
one of the refpurc«s of government , we may . 
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learn , by the -example of many other nations , 
what would probably be the confequence. Such, 
toils aie no doubt tinaliy paid by the confumer; 
but the confumer is not taxed in proportion to, 
his expenle when he pays, not according to the > 
value f but according to the bulk or weight of 
what he confumes. When fuch duties are ini> 
pofed , not according to the hulk or weight , but 
according to the fuppofed valu« of the goods,- 
they become properly a fort of inland cuftoms or 
excifes , which obftru^l very much the moll im- 
portant of all branches of commerce , the interior 
commerce of the country. 

In fome fmall Hates duties fimilar to thofe paf- 
fage duties are impofed upon goods carried acrofs 
the territory, either by land or by water, from 
pne foreign country to an'othei;. Thefe are in 
{bme Countries called tranfit- duties. Some of the 
little Italian ftates, which are fituated opdn the 
Po, and the rivers which run into it, derive fomei 
teverme from duties of this kind , which are paid 
altogether by foreigners, and which, perhaps^ 
are the only duties that one ftate can impofe upon 
the fobjefls of another, without obflrufling in 
any refpe£) the indnftry or commerce of its own. 
The moft important tranfit-duty in the world is 
that levied by the king of Denn^ark upon all 
merchant iliips which pafs through the Sound. 

Such taxes upon luxuries aa the greater part' 
oF the duties of cultoms and excilis, though they 
all fall indifferently upon every different fpecies 
of revenue, Mid.are paid finally} or without any 
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retribution , by whoever confumes the commo' 
dities upon which they are impored, yet they do 
not always fall equally or proportionably upon 
the revenue of every individual. As every man'f 
humor regulates the degree of his confumption , 
every man contributes rather accofding to his hu- 
mor than in proportion to his revenue ; the profufe 
contribute more, theparfimonious lefs, than their 
proper proportion. During the minority of , a 
nan of great fortune, he contributes commonly 
very little, by his confumption, tox^rds the fup- 
port of that (late from whofe proteflion he derives 
a great revenue. Thofe who live in another 
country contribute nothing, by their confumption, 
towards the fupport of the government of that 
country, in which is firtiated the fource of their 
revenue. If in this latter country there Oiould be 
no land-tax , nor any conhderable duty up&n the 
transference either of moveable or of immoveable 
property , as is the cafe in Ireland , fnch abfentees 
may derive a great revenue from the ptoteftion of 
a government to the fupport of whiqh they do not 
contribute a fingle fliilling. This inequality is hkely 
to be greateft in a country of which'the govem- 
men ( is in fome refpe^ fubordinate and dependent 
upon that of fome other. The people who pof- 
fefa the moft extenfive property in the depend- 
ent, will in this cafe generally chufe to life in 
the governing country. Ireland is precifely in 
this fituatioa, and we cannot therefore wortder 
that the propofal of a tax npon abfentees ftould 
be fo very popplar in that country. It might, 
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perhaps, be a little^fficdlt to afcertain either 
what fort, or what aigree of abfence woufd fab- 
jefl a man to be taxed 39 an abfentee , or at what 
precife time the tax "fliould either begin or end. 
If you except, however, this very pecuharfitua- 
tion, any inequality in the contribution of indi- 
viduals , which can arife from fucli taxes , is much 
more than compenfated by the very circumftance 
which occafions that inequality; the circumftance 
that every man's contribution is altogether volun- 
tary; it being altogether in his power either to 
confume or not to confume the commodity taxed. 
Where fuch taxes, therefore, are properly affeffed 
and upon proper coipmodities, they are paid with 
lefs grumbling than any other. When they are 
advanced by the merchant or manufacturer , the 
contumer, who fiually pays them, foon comes to 
confound them with the price of the commodities, 
^nd almoft forgets that he pays any tax. 

Such taxes are or may be perfeClly certain, or 
may be aflefled fo as to leave no doubt concern- 
ing either what ought to be paid, or when it 
ought to be paid; concerning either the quan- 
tity or the time of payment. Whatever uncer- 
tainty there may fometimes be , either Jn the 
duties of cuftoms tn Great Britain , or in other 
duties of the fame kind in other countries, it 
Cannot arife from the natureof thofe duties, ^but 
from the inaccurate or unftilful manner in which 
the law that impofes them is expreOed. 

^Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and al- 
-ways may be, paid piece^meal, or in proportion 
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as the contributon have Qspafion to purchafe. tha 
goods upon which they arnkipofed. In the time 
' and mode of payment they are , or may be , of . 
all taxes the moft convenienL Upon the whole, 
fiich taxes, therefore; are, perhaps, as agreeable . 
to the three hrft of the four general maxims con- 
cerning taxation, as ajiy other. They offend in ' 
every refpefl againll the fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they bring 
into the public treafury of -the ttate, always 
take out or keep out of the pockets of the people ■ 
more than almotl any other taxes. They feem to 
do this in aU the four different ways in which it is - 
pofTible to do it. 

Firft , the levying of fucK taxes , even when 
impofed in the moft judicious manner, requires 
a great number, of cuflomhoufe and excife offi- 
cers, whofe falaries and perquifitet are a real 
tax upon the people , which brings nothing into, 
the treafury of the flate. This expenfe, how- 
ever , it mufl be acknowledged, is more moderate 
in Great Britain than in moft other countries. 
In the year which ended on the ftfth of July 1775, 
the gr*f3 produce of the different duties, under 
the management of the commifConers of excife 
in England, amounted to 3,5o7,3o8/. iSs. Hid. 
which WIS levied at an expenfe of little more 
than five and a half per cent. From this grofs 
produce , however , there muft be dedufled 
what was paid away in bounties and draw- 
backs upon the exportation of excifeable goods, 
which will reduce the neat produce below five. 
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iniUions *. The levying "of the fait duty, an 
, excife duty, but under a different management, 
is much more expenfive. The neat revenue of 
the cuftoms does not amount to two millions 
and a half, which is levied at an expenfe of 
more than ten per cent, in the falariei of 
ofTicers, and other incident!. But the perqui* 
0tes of cuftomhoufe officers are every where 
much greater than their falaries; at fome poru 
more th^n double or triple thofe fataries. If the 
{alariesofofhcers, and other incidents , therefore, 
amount to more than ten per cent, upon the 
neat revenue of the cuftoms;'the whole expenfe 
of levying that revenue may amount, in falaries 
and perquifites tbget'her , to more than twenty or 
thirty per cent. The officers of excife receive 
few or no perqailites, and the adminiftration of 
that branch of the revenue being of more recent 
ellabltlliment, is in general lefs corrupted than 
that ot the cuftoms, into which length of time 
has introduced and authorized many abufes. By 
caging upon .malt the whole revenue which 
is at prefent levied by the different duties upon 
malt and malt liquors, a faving, it is fuppofed, 
of more than hfty thoufand pounds might be 

- made in the annual expenfe of the excife. By 
confining the duties or cuftoms to a few forts of 
goods, and by levying thofe duties according to , 
tiie excife laws, a much greater laving might 

* The neat ptmloce of that year, after deducing all expenfes 

- tnd-allBWUicei, amounted to 4,*j7$,6;iJ. I9&6i(. 
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probably be made in the annual expenfe of thft- 
cufloms. 

Secondly , fuch taxes necefTarily occafion foms 
obftru£lton or difcouragement to certain branchei 
of induftry. As they always raife the price pf 
the commodity taxed, they lo far difcourage iu 
confumption , and confequently its produilion. If 
it » a commodity of home grovvtii or manufac- 
ture, lefa labor comes to be employed in raifing 
and producing it. If it is a foreign commodity of 
which the tax increafes In this manner the price, 
the commodities of the lame kind which are made 
at home may thereby, indeed, gain fome advan- 
tage in the home market, and a greater quantity. 
of domeftic induflxy may thereby be turned 
toward preparing them. But though this rife of 
price in a foreign commodity may encotirago 
domeflic induftry in one particular branch, it 
necelTarily difcourages thut induftry in almoft 
every other. The dearer the Birmingham ma- 
nufaflurer buys his foreign wine, the cheaper he 
neceflarily f^lls that part pf hii hardware with 
which, or, what comes to the fame thing, witlj 
the price of which he buys it- That part of his . 
hardware, therefore, becomes of left value to 
bim, and he has lefa encouragement to work at 
it. The dearer the confumets in one country, 
' pay for the furplus produce of another, the 
cheaper they neceffjrily fell that part of their 
own furplus produce with which , or, what comes- 
to the fame thing, with the price of which they 
li^uy it. Ttut part of theic own furplus j>fodtfce 
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becomes of lefs vahie to them', and they havelefs 
encouragement to increafe its quantity. All taxes 
upon conTumable commodities, tnerefore, tend to 
reduce the quantity of produ^ive labor belo^v 
what it otherwife would be, either in preparing , 
the commodities taxed. If they are home com- 
modittes; or in preparing thofe with which they 
are purch^ed, if they are foreign commodities. 
Such . taxes too always alter , more or lefa , the 
nataral dire^ion of national induflry , and turn it ' 
into a channel always different from, and generally 
lefs advantageous than that in which it would 
have run of its own accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading ^ch taxes by 
fmuggling gives frequent occalion to forfeitures and 
other penalties , which entirelyruin thefmuggler; 
a perfon who, though no doubt highly blamable 
for violating the laws of his country , is frequently 
incapable of violating thofe of natural juftice, and 
would have been, in every refpeiH, ah excellent 
citizen , had not the laws of his country made that . 
a crime which nature never meant to be fo. In 
thofe corrupted governments where there is at leaft 
a general fufpicion of much uiineceffary expenfe^^ 
and greatmifapplicationofihe public revenue, the 
Iaws,whic^'guard it are little refpe£led. Not many 
people areKrupulous about fmuggling, when, 
without perjury, they );an'find any eafy and fafe 
Opportunity of doing fo. To pretend to have 
any fcruple about buying fmuggled goods, though, 
a maniCeft encouragement to the violation of the 
tevenoe laws, and to the perjm'y which aimoft 
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always attends it, "would in moft countries be 
regarded as one of thofe pedantic pieces of hy- 
pocrify which , inflead of gaining credit with any 
body t ferve only to expofe the perfon who affects 
to pra^ife them , to the iufpicion of being a 
greater knave than tiiofl of his neighbours. By 
this indulgence of .the public, the fmuggler is 
often encouraged to continue a trade 'which he 
is thus taught to conAder as in forne rrteafure in- 
nocent; and when the feverity of the revenue 
laws ir ready to h\l upon him, he is frequently 
difpofed to defend with violence, what he has 
been accuftomed to regard as hisjuft property. 
Prom being ^i^&rii, perhaps, rather imprudeiit 
than criminal , he at laft too ofcen becomes on«; 
of the hardieft and moft determined 'violators of 
. the laws of focieiy. By the ruin of the fmng- 
gler, his capital, which had before been em- 
ployed in maintaining produ^ive labor , is 
abforbed either in the revenue of the ftate or in 
that of the revenue-officer , and is employed in 
maintaining unproduflive, to the diminution of 
the general capital of the fociety , and of the 
ufeful induftry which it might otherwife have 
maintained. 

Fourthly, fnch taxes, by fubjefting at leaft 
the dealers ,in the taxed commodities to the 
frequent vifits and odious examination of the 
tax gatherers, expofe them fometimes, no doubt, 
to fome degree of opprefTion , and always to 
much^ trouble and vexation ; and though vex- 
ation, as has akeady been ^id, ig not IbriAly 
fpeakiog 
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ipeaktng. eTcpenfe* it >8 certainly equivalent to 
the expenfe at which every man would be willing 
to-«edeeifl. himfelf from it The laws of excife , 
though more effe£lual for the purpofe for which 
they were iuflituted , are, in this refpefl, more 
Vexatious than thofe of the cufloms. When a 
merchant has imported goods fubje£1 to Certain 
.duties of cuftoms, when he hat paid thofe 
duties , and lodged the goods iif his warehoufe , 
he is not in tnoftcafes liable to any further trouble 
or vexation form the cuftomhoofe officer. It is 
otherwife with goods fubjefl to duties of ekcife. 
The dealers have no refpite from the continual 
vifits and examination of the excife officers. The 
.duties of excife are, upon this account, more 
unpopular than thofe of the cufioms ; and fn are 
the officers who levy them. Thofe offiiiers, it is 
pretended, though in general, perhaps, they do 
their dnty folly as well as thofe of the cuftoms ; yet , 
.as that duty obliges them to be frequently yery 
frouhlfifome to fome of their ndghboum, cont- 
inonlycontra£l a' certain hardnefsof chara^er which 
the other&fi-equentlyhavp not. This obiervation, 
however, may yery probably be the mere fug- 
geilion of fraudulent dealers , whofe fmuggljrig ii 
either prevented or dete£led by their dijigence. 

The inconveniencies , however , vvhich are , 
perhaps, in fome degree tnfeparahle from tax^ 
upon confumable commodities , fall as light upon 
the people of Great Britain atf upon tho& of any 
other country of which the government is nearly 
38 expeniive. Our flate is notperfedl, and might 
W. of N. 4. 19 
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be mended; but, it is as good or better than that 
of moft of our neighbours. 
7 In confequence of the notion that dutietupon 
coiifumable goods were taxes upon the'^profils 
of merchants, thofe duties have , in fome conn- 
tfies, been repeated upon every fucceinve fale of 
the goods. If the profits of the merchant im- 
poTter or nrferchant mahufafiurer were taxed, 
«q\jality fecmeJ' To require that thofe of all the 
middle buyers, who intervened between eixhec 
oftjiem and the confumer, fliould Hkewife be 
taxed. The famous Aicavala of Spain fetms to 
have been eflabhflied upon this principle. It was 
at firfta tax of ten perceiir'. , afterwards" of fourteen 
percent,, and is at'prefent of only fix percent, 
"upon the fale ofevfery fort of property .whether 
moveable or immoveable j and it is repeated 
every time the property is fold. * The levying 
«of this tax requires a niultitude of revenue-officers 
tofficren't to guard thfe tranfportation of goods , 
not* otiPy from one province to another, bat 
^rom one fhop to another. It fubjefls , not 
-ottly the deale*8 in Tome forts of goods, but 
thofe in all forts , every farmer , every manufac- 
turer, every merchant and fliop-keeper, to the 
conttntial vrfits aird exaihinaHon of the tax- 
■gatherers. ■ Through the greater part of a coun- 
try in which a tax 6f this kind is eftabliihed , 
nothing tall be. produced for diftant fale. The 
produce 'of bvery patt of the country muft be 

* 'MicBMiKC concntaaot Set Droits, fin torn. L p. 4$;, 
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proportioned to the confomption of the nei^- 
^ bourhood., . It is to the Alcavala , accordingly, 
that Ujilaritz imputes the rntn of the manutac' 
tnrei oi" Spain. He might have imputed to it 
likewife the declenlion of agriculture, it being 
impofed not only upon manufa^tires j but upon 
the rude produce of the land. 

In the kingdom of Naples there is a &mitar 
tax of three per cent, upon the value of all con- 
tra£is«, - 9nd confequently upon that of all cow 
tra£l3 of fate. It is both lighter than the Spanish 
tax, and. the greater part of towns andpariOies 
are allowed to pay a- compofition in lieu of ir. 
They levy this compofition in what manner they 
pVeafe, generally in a way rfiat gives no inter- 
ruption to the interior comm^xe of the place. 
The Neapolitan tax, therefore, is not near fo 
Tuinoos as the Spanifli one. » • i 

- The uniform fyftem of taxation , which , with 
a few exceptions of no great confequence, takes 
place in all the different parts of the -united 
kingdom of Great Britain , leaves ,the interior 
commerce of the country , the inland andcoaft- 
ing trade, almoft entirely firee. . Theinland trade 
is almoft perfeiflly free , and the greater iparcof 
goods may be carried from one end. of the king- 
dom to the other, without requiring any permit 
or let-pafr, without being fubjeft to qoeflion ^ 
viftty 01* examination from the revenue officer*. 
There are a iew exceptions , but they are fuch 
as can give -no interruption to any important 
tiranch- of the inland commerce of the couniry. 
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Goods carried coaftwife, indeed, require certificates 
or coaft-cockeu. If you except coals, however , 
the reft are almoft all duty-free. This freedom of 
interior commerce , the eSeA of the uniformity of 
the fyflem of taxation, is perhaps one of the 
principal caufes of the profperity of Great Britain ; 
every great country ' being necelfaxily the beft and 
moft extenfive market for the greater part of the 
produ£lions of its own induftry. If the fame free- 
dom, in confequence of the fame oniformity , c6uld 
he extended to Ireland and the pUntadons, boilt. 
the .grandeur x)f the fUte and the profperity of 
every pah of the empire,, would probably be 
ftill greater than at prefent. 

' In France, the different revenue laws which take 
place in thedifferent provinces, require a- multitude 
of revenue-officers to furroond, not only the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom , but thofe of almofl each par- 
ticular province , in order either to prevent the 
importation of certain goods, or tofubje^itto the 
paymentofcertain duties, to the nofmall interrup- 
tion of the interior commerce ofthe country. Some 
provinces are allowed to compound for the gabelle 
or falt-tax. Others areexempted from italtogether. 
Some provinces are exempted frum the exclulive 
fale of tobacco , which the farmers-general enjoy 
through the greater part of the kingdom. The 
aides, which conefpond to the excife in England, 
are very different in different provinces. Some 
provinces are exempted from them, and pay a 
compofition or equivalent. In thofe in which 
they take place and aie in farm, ther« are many 
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local doties which do not extend beyond a par* 
ticular town or diflrifl. The Traites, which, 
correfpond to oar cufloms, divide the kingdom 
into three great paru; firft, the provinces fub- 
jeii to the tarif of 1664, which are called the 
provinces of the five great farms, and un^et 
which are cotnpr^hended Picardy, Normandy, 
and the greater part of the interior provinces of 
the kingdom ; fecondly , the provinces fubje^l 
to the carif of 1667 , which are called the pro- 
vinces reckoned foreign , and under which are 
comprehended the greater part of the frontier pro* 
vinces; and, thirdly, thole provinces which are 
faid to be treated as foreign , or which , becaufe 
they are alloiA^ed a free commerce with foreign 
conntries', are in their commerce with the other 
provinces of France fobjefted to the faW duties 
atotherforeign countries. Thefe are Alface , th« 
three bilhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and 
the three cities of Dankirk, Bayomie, and Mar*, 
feilles. Both in the provinces of the five great 
farms ( called fo on account of an ancient divihon 
of the duties of cuftomi into five great branches , 
each of which was originally the fubjed of a par- 
ticular hraif thou^ they are now all united into 
one ) , and in thofe which are faid to be i-eckoned 
foreign, there are many local duties which donot 
extend beyond a particular town or diitrift. 
There are fome fuch even in the provinces- which 
are (aid to be treated as foreign, particularly in 
the city, of Marieilles. It is nnneceffary to ob^ 
krvc how much, both the reftrainta upon the 
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irtteriar commerce of the country, and the' 
iimnJTer of the revenue officerB muft: be RiultipUed, 
in order to guard the frontiers of thofe different- 
provinces and di(tri<n:s, which are fiibje^ to fuch 
different fyftems of taxation. 

O ver and above the general reHraintsnrifing from 
this complicated fyftem of revenue laws , the cam-; 
tnette of Wine, after corn perhaps the mofl im-^ 
portant production of France , is m the greater' 
partoftheprovmcesfubje£i to particular rellraints, 
arifing from the favor Which lias been fliown to 
the vineyards of particular provinces and diftrifts,' 
abovethofe ofothen. The provinces moftfamous' 
for their wine's, it will be found, I believe , are' 
thofe in which the trade in that article is fobjeift 
to the feweft reftraints of this kind. The extenfive- 
market which fuch provinces enjoy , encourages 
gbod management both in the cultivation of their 
vineyards, and in the fubfequent preparation of 
their wines. 

■ Such varioos and complicated revenue laws are ^ 
not peculiar to France. The little dutchy of Milan 
is divided into fix provinces, in each of which' 
there is a different fyftem of taxation with regard 
to feveral different forts of confumable goods, The^ 
ftill fmaller territories of the duke of Parma are- 
divided into three or four, each of which has, in 
the famemanner, afyftemof itsown. Underfuch' 
abfnrd management, nothing, but the great fer-' 
tillty of the foil and happinefs of the climate, could 
preferve fuch countries from fnon relapliog into 
the loweft ftate of poverty and harbarifm. 
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Taxes . upon confuniable commodities may 
either be levied by an adminiftration of which 
theoiTicers arc appointed by government and are 
immediately accountable to government, of which 
the^ revenue mult in this cafe vary from year to 
year, according to the occafional variations in the 
produce of the tax; or they rooy be lett in farm 
for a rent certain , the farmer being allowed to 
appoint his own oiBcers , who, though obliged 
t0 levy the tax in the manner direiled by the law, 
are under hts immediate inrpet^iion, and are imme- 
diately accountable to him. The beft and moit 
frugal way of levying a tax can nevef be by farm, 
, Over and above what is necelfary for paying the 
ftipulated rent, the falaries of the officers, and the 
whole expenfe of adminiftration , the farmer jniift 
always draw frorn the produce of the taxacertaiu 
profit proportioned at leaft to the advance which 
he.m^kes, fo the liQ: which he riins , to the trouble 
which he is at, an4 to the knowledge an4 lk.iU 
which, it requires to mapage fo very complicated 
9 concern. Goy^rnmerit, by eftablifliing an admi- 
nijlration und^r thsir owniimniediate infpe£iion, 
of thejaroe kind with (hat which the farmer eftab- 
liflies , might at leaft fave this profit, which is 
^^mpfV always exorbitant. To £irm ^ny confideir 
sbl^ branch of the public revpnqe , fequites either 
a great papital or a great crecjic; circgmftifnces 
.which woqid ^lone reftrain the competition forfuch 
.an u4idertaking to a very.fmall number of people. 
Qf the few. who have this capital or credit, a ftill 
finaller unraber have the neceffafy. .ki^wledge or 
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experience ; another circumftance which reflrains 
the competition ftill further. The very few, who 
are in condition to become competitors, find it 
more for their intereft to combine together ; to 
become copartners inftead of competitors , and 
vhen the farm isfetup toaufUon; to offer no rent, 
but what it much below the real value. In coun." 
tries where the public revenue! are in farm , the 
fermers are generally the moft opulent people. 
Their wealth would alone ^cite the public in- 
dignation , and the vanity which almoft always 
accompanies fuch upflart fortunes , the foolifli 
oflentation with' which they commonly difplay 
that wealth , excites that indignation flill more. 

The farmers of the piiUic revenue never find 
the laws too fevere, which punilh any attempt 
to evade the payment of a tax. They have no 
' buwels for the contributors, who are not their' 
fubje£ls, and whofe tmiverfal bankruptcy, if it 
fliould happen the day after their farm is expired , 
would not much affefl their intereft. In the 
greateft eScigencies of the flate, when the anxiety 
of the fovereign fbr the exaifl payment of his re- 
venne is neceffarily the greateft, they feldom fail 
to complain that without laws- more rigoroot 
than thofe which aAaally take place, it will be 
impoffible for them to pay even the ufual rent. 
In thofe moments of public diflreli their do- 
jnatids cannot be difpuied. The revenue la%vs, 
therefore , become gradually more and more 
fevere. The moft fanguinary are always to bfc 
found in countries where the greater part of the 
public revenne i» in ^utn. The mildeft, in 
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countries whwe it is levied under the immediate 
inrpeflion of the fovereign. Even a bad fovereign 
feels more compallion for his people than can ever 
be expelled from the farmers of his revenue. He 
knows that the permanent grandeur of hit family 
depends upon the profperity of his people , and 
he will never knowingly ruin that profpericy for 
the fake of any momentary intereft of his own. It 
is otheTwife with the formers of his revenue , whofe 
grandeur may frequently be the efle£t of the ruin, 
and not of the profperity of his people. 

A tax is, fometimet, not only farmed for a. 
certain rent» but the dinner has, befides, the 
monopoly of the commodity taxed. In France, 
the duties upon tobacco and Mt are levied in this 
manner. In fuch cafes the farmer, inftead of 
one, levies two exorbitant profits upon the peo- 
ple; the profit of the farmer, and the ftill more- 
exorbitant ' one of the monopolift. Tobacco 
being a luxury , every man is allowed to buy or 
not to buy as he chufes. But fait being a necef- 
bty , every man is obliged to buy of the farmer 
a certain quantity of it; becaufe, if he did not 
buy this quantity 6f the farmer,' he would , it is 
piefumed , buy it of fome fmuggler. The taxes 
upon both commodities are exorbitant. The 
temptation to fmuggle confequently is to many 
people trrefilUbte, wliile at the Cune time the 
ri^or of the law, and the vjgilance of the' farm- 
er's officers, render the yielding to that tempta- 
tio' almoft. certainly ruinous. The fmugghng 
of fait and -tobacco fends eifsy yeai feveral 
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hundred people to the gallics , befides a very con- 
iiderable ntimber whom tt fende to the gibbet.. 
Thofe taxes levied in this mann«r yield a very. 
confiderable revenue to government. In 1767, the 
farm'of tobacco was let for twenty-two million* 
fivehiitidred, and 'forty -one thoufand two hundred 
and fcVenty-eight livres a year. That of fait , for 
thirty-fix millions four hundred and ninety-two 
thoiifanrf four hundred and four livro. The farm. 
in both cafea was to commence in' 1768, and to 
laft for fix years. Thofe who confider the blood, 
df the people as- nothing in comparifon with .the 
i^venfre of the priqce, may perhaps approve oE 
this method of levying taxes. Similar taxes and 
monopolies of fait and tobacco hdve been eftab- 
lilbed in many other countries; partitsularlyin the 
Auftrian and Pruflian dominions , and in the 
gT«ater part of the- ftates of Italy. 
' ' In France, the greater part of the .actual re- 
venne of the crown is derived from eight different 
fourcesj the taille , the capitation , the two vingt- 
lemes, the gabettes, the aides, the traites, the 
doltiaine , and the farm of tobacco. The five 
laft arc , in the greater part of the provinces , 
finder farm. The three firft are every where 
levied by an adminiftration under the imntediate 
infpeflion and direflion of government; and it is 
tiniverfally acknowledged that, in proportion to 
what they take out of the pockets of the people, 
they bring more into the treafiiry of the prince 
than the other five, of which the adminiftration 
is much more waft«ful and expensive. 
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. The finances of France feem , in their prefetiC 
ftafe , to admit of three very obvious reformations, 
Firft, by abolifhing the taitle and the capitation; 
and by incrieafing the number of vingtiemes, fo a» 
TO produce an additional revenue equal to the 
amount of thofe other taxes, the revenue of the 
crown might be preferved, theexpenfeof colle£lion 
might be much diminilhed; the vexation of the 
irlfcrior ranl^s of people, which the taille and capi- 
tation occafion , might be entirely prevented; and 
thefuperiorranks mightnotbe more burdened than 
the greater part of themareatprefent. The vingt- 
ieme, I havealready obferved, is a tax very nearly 
of the fame kind with what is called the land-tax 
of England. The burden of the taillej it is acknow ■ 
ledged, falls finally upon the proprietors oFlahd J 
aiid as i^'ie greater part of the capitation is afleffed 
upon thofe who are fubjedt to the taille at fo 
much a pound of that other tax , the final pay- 
ment of the greater part of it muft likewife fall 
np6n the fame order of people. Though the 
nnmberofthevingtiemes, therefore, was increafecf 
fo as to produce an additional revenue equal trf 
the amount of both thofe taxes, the fiaperior 
rnnVa of people might not be more burdened 
than they are at prefent. Many individuals no ■ 
doubt would, on account of the great inequali- 
ties with wliieh thb taille is commonly afleffed 
upon the eftates and /tenants of different indi- 
viduals. The intereft and opptJfiiion of fuch 
favored fnbjefls are the obftacles moft likely to 
prevent this or any other reformation of the fame 
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l;ind. Secondly, by rendering tliegabelle, the aides, 
thetiaites; tbetaxeeupon tobacco, all the different 
cuftoms and excifea, uniform in all the different 
pans of the kingdom , thofe taxes might be levied 
at much lefa expenfe , and the interior commerce 
of the kingdom might be rendered as free as that 
of England. Thirdly, aod laftly, by robje^ng 
all thofe taxes to an adminiAration under the tm> 
mediate infpe^tion and dire£iion of government, 
the exorbitant prohrs of the farmers general mi^t 
be added to the revenue oi the ftate. The oppoli- 
tion a'rifing from the private intereftofindividuals, 
is likely to be as etfe^ual for preventing the twotaft 
as thehrft meniloned fcheme of reformation. 

The i'rench fyftem of taxation feems, in every 
refpe£i, inferior to the Britifli. In Great Britain 
ten millions flerling ar« annually leviM tipon 
lefs than eight millions of people , without its 
being poRible to fay that any particular order is 
oppreffed. From the colteflions of the Abbe 
Expilly, and the obfervationB of the author of 
the Effay upon the legiflation and commerce of 
corn , it appears probable y that France , including 
the provinces of Lorraine and Bar , contains 
about twenty-three or twenty-four millions of 
people ; three times the number perhaps con- 
tained in Great Britain. The foil and climate of 
France are better than thofe of Great Briuin. 
The country has been much longer in a ftate of 
improvement and cultivation, and is , u^on that 
account , better ftocked with all, thofe things 
which it requires a long timd to raife up and 
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Hccctiiulate^ fuch. as great towns, and convenient 
and well-built houfes , both in town and country. 
V- ith thefe advantages it might be expelled that 
in France a revenue of thirty millions might be 
levied for' the fopport ofthe flate, with as little 
inconv«iiency as a revenue of ten millions is in 
Great Briuin. In 1765 and 1766 , the whole re- 
venue paid into the treafury of France, accord- 
ing to the beft, though, I acknowledge, very ^m- 
perfe^l, accounts which I could get of it, ufually 
run between 3o8 and 3a3 millions of livres; 
that is, it did not amount to fifteen millions 
fierling; not the half of what might have been 
expei£ted , had the people contributed in the fame 
proportion to t^eir numbers as the people of Great 
Britain. The people of France, however, itia 
generally acknowledged, are much more opprelTed 
by taxes than the people of Great Britain. France, 
however, is certainly the great empire in £urope 
which, after that of Great Britain, enjoys the 
mildefi and moft indulgent government. 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the necet* 
faries of life have ruined, it is faid, their prin- 
cipal manufa£lures, an(j are likely to dif- 
courage gradually gven their fiflieries and their 
(radd in Riip-building. The taxes upon the 
necedaries of life are inconfiderable in Great 
Britain , and no manufafhire has hitherto been 
ruined by them. The BrJtilli taxes which bear 
Iiardeft. on manufactures are fome duties upon 
(he Importation of raw materials , particularly 
vpon that of raw filk. The revenue of the ftateg 
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general andofthedifferentcities, however, is faid 
to amount to more than 5've milliom two hundred 
jtnd fifty thoufand pounds fterling; and as the in- 
habitants of the United Provinncs cannor well bo 
ftippofed toanvsnnc to niore than a third part of 
thofe of Great Britain, they mult, in proportion 
lo their mimber, h,emuch more iieavily taxed. '' 
■ - After all the proper fubje(^s of taxation hav« 
been exhanAed , if tlie exigencies of the Hate (till 
continue to require new taxas , diey mtifl be im^ 
p'ofed upon improper onet. The taxes opdn ithe 
necellarieg of life , therefore , may be no vm* 
peachment of the wifdom of that rapoblic^ 
which, in order to acquire and to m3ibtaiii> iti 
independency, has, in fpite of its great frugality , 
been .involved in foch expenfive wars ai have 
obliged it to contra£i great debts. The fingMiai 
countries of Holland and Zealand, befides,. re- 
quire a confiderable expenfe even to preferve 
tiieir exifteace, or to prevent their being fwal- 
lowed up by the fea , which muft have contri- 
buted to incraafe confiderabiy the load of taxes 
in thofe two provinces. The republican form of 
government feems to 1^ the principal fupport of 
the prelent grandeur of Holland. The owners 
of great capitals, the great mercantile femilies, 
have generally either fome dire^ fliare, or fotne- 
indire£t influence in the admininration- of that 
goveninveriti , For the fake of. the refpeA and 
auihqrity which they derive from this fituation , 
they are wilUng to live in a country where their 
capital, if they employ it themfelvea, Will bripg 
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them lefe profit, and if they leaid it to.anotheri 
lefs inteFeft; and where the very -moderate re- 
venue which they can draw from it will ptirchafe 
lefe o^ the neceflfarics and convenJencies^ of life 
than in any other part of Europe. The relidence 
bffuch.'ttflealthy people necelTarily keeps alive^ 
in fpite of all difadvanta^, a certain .degrae of 
iaduftryin the country. Any. public calamity 
whicbifhould deflroy thJe itepubticanfortn of go^ 
vernmenti.. which fliould throw the whflle adqii- 
■liftratien into the hands of nobles and offoldiers, 
which .ftould annihilate altogether the import- 
ance . bf::tholie wealthy nicrchants , would foon 
render it difagfeeable to them to live ia a country 
where they were no longer likely to be much 
refpefled.' They would remove both their re- 
fidenceand their capital to fome other country, 
and the induftry and comnierce of .Holland 
would foon follow thercapitals which fupported 
them. 



CHAP. III. 

-■ s . . Of public Dibis. - - ' ■■ 

J.N that rode ftate of fociety which precedes the 
♦xtenfion of commerce and the improvement of 
jtianufacilurersjWhenthofeexpeniive luxuries which 
icommerce and manufailurescan alone introduce, 
are altogether. unknown, the perfon who poflelTea 
a large xevenue, I have endeavoured to £bow in- 
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the tSird book of this Inquiry , can fpend or ert* 
joy that revenue in no other way than by main^ 
taining nearly as many people as it can maintain! 
A large revenue may at all times be faid to teonfift 
in the command of a Idrge quantity of the necef- 
faries of life. In that nide flate of things it u 
commonly paid in a large quantity of thofe neceC* 
faries, in the materials of 'plain food and ooarft 
clothing, in corn and. cattle, in wool .and raw 
hides. When neither commercenormanu&£h]i«t 
furniHi any thing for which the owner can exdiangs 
the greater part of thofe materials which are over 
and above his own confumption, he can. do no- 
thing with the furplus but feed and clothe nearly a* 
many people as it will feed and clothe. A hofpi- 
tality in which there ii no luxury , and aJiberaltty 
in which there is no oAentation, occafion, ill 
this fituation of things, the principal expenfes of the 
rich and the great, fipt thefe , I have likewlfe en- 
deavoured to fliowin the fame book , are expenfes 
by which people are not very apt to ruin themfelves. 
There is not, perhaps, any fclfifli pleafare fo fri- 
volous, of which the purfuit has not fometimes 
ruined even fenfible men. ApalTton for cock-hght- 
jng has ruined many. But the inllances, I believe , 
are not very numerous of people who have been 
mined by a hofpitality or liberality of this kind; 
though the hofpitality of luxury and the liberality 
of oftentation have ruined many. Amotig ourfett- 
dal anceftors , the long time during which eftatea 
ufed to continue in the fame family, fufiiciently 
demonftrates the general dilpofition of people to.^ 
I live 
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to live within their income. -Thongh the roftie 
hofpitality, conftantly exercifed by the great land- 
holders, may not, to us in the prefent times, 
feem confiAent with that order, which we are apt 
to confider as infeparably connefled with good 
oeconomy , yet we mtifl certainly allow them to 
have been at leaft fb far firugal as not commonly 
to have fpent thetrwhole income. A part of their ' 
wool and raw hides they had generally an oppor- 
tunity of felling for money. ' Some part of this 
money, perhaps, they fpent in purchafmg the 
few objefls of Vanity and luxury, with which 
the circnmltances of the times could fumifli them ; 
but forne part of it they feem commonly to have 
hoarded. They could not well indeed do any 
thing elfe bat hoard whatever money they faved. 
To trade was difgraceful to a gentleman , and to 
lend money at interefl, which at that time was 
confidered as nfury and prohibited by law , would 
have been ftill more fo. In thofe times of vio< 
lence and diforder, befide* , it was convenient to 
have a hoard of money at hand, that in cafe they 
fhould be driven from their own home, they 
might have fomething of Iniovyn value to carry 
with them to fome place of fafety. The fame 
violence, which made it convenient to hoard, 
made it equally convenient to conceal the hoard. 
The frequency of treafure-trove , or of treafore 
found of which no owner was known, fufficiently 
demonftrates the frequency in thofe times both pf 
hoarding and of concealing the hoard. Treafure- 
trove wa« then confidered as an important branch 
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of the revenue of the fovereign. All the treafure- 
trove of the kingdom would fcarce perhaps in the 
prefent times mafce an important branch of the' 
revenue ofa private gentlemen of a good efUte. 

The fame difpofition to fave and to hoard, pre- 
vailed in the fovereign, as well as in the fubje^s.' 
Among nations to whom commerce and manu-' 
feflnres are little known , the fovereign , it ha» 
already been obferved in the fourth book, is in a 
fituation which naturally difpofes him to the par- 
fimony requifite for accumulation. In that litua- 
tion the expenfe even of a fovereign cannot bo 
direiled by that vanity which delights in the 
gaudy finery of a court. The ignorance of the 
times affords but few of the trinkets in which that 
linery conhfts. Standing armies are not then ne- 
ceffary , fo that the expenfe even of a fovereign , 
Kke that of any other great lord , can be employed 
in fcarce any thing but bounty to his tenants, 
and hofpiulity to his retainers. But bounty and 
hofpitality very feldom lead to extravagance; 
though vanity almoft always does. All the ancient 
fovereigns of Europe accordingly^ it has already 
. been obferved , had treafures. Every Tartar chief 
in the prefent times is faid to have one. 
, In a commerdal country abounding with every 
fort of expenfive luxury , the fovereign , in the 
fame manner as almoft all the great proprietors 
ia his dominions, naturally fpends a great part 
of his revenue in purchafing thofe luxuries. Hii 
own aod the neighbouring countries fupply him 
abondfmtly.wth all the coftly trinkets which 
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cooipbfe the fplendid, but infignificant pageantry 
of a court. For'the fake of an inferior pageantry 
of the fame kind, his nobles difmils tfieir re- 
tainers, make their tenants .independent, and 
become gradually themfelvesas infignificant as the 
greater part of the wealthy burghers in his domi- 
nions. The fame frivolous paflions , which in- 
fluence ihetr conduit, influence his. How can it 
be fuppofed that he fbould be the only rich man 
in hit dominions who it infenfible to pleafurei of 
this kind? If he does not, what he is. very likely 
to do, fpend upon thofe pleafures fo great a part 
of his .revenue as to debilitate very much the 
defenfive power of the ftate, it cannot well bo 
«xpe£led that be Chould not fpend upon them all 
that part of it which it over and above what ii 
neceflary for fupporting that defenfive power. Hii 
ordinary expenfe becomes equal to his ordinary 
revenue, and it is well if it does not frecpiently 
exceed it. The amafling of treafure can no longer 
be expefled , and when extraordinary exigencifii 
require extraordinary expenfes, heniuftneceflarily 
call upon his fubjefts/for an extraordinary aid. 
The prefent and the late king of PrufTia are the 
only great princes of Europe who , fince the 
death of Henry IV. of France in 1610, are fup- 
pofed to have amaffed any confiderable treafurfii 
The parfimony which leads to accumulation has 
become almoft as rare in republican as in mo- 
narchical governments. The Italian republican the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, .^re all irt 
debt. Thecantoa oi Berne t& th^ fjngle republic 
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in Europe which has amalTed any confiderablc. 
treafure. The other Swift republice have not. 
The tafte for fome fort of pageantry , for fplendid 
buildings, at leaft, and other pubUc ornaments, 
frequently prevails as much in the apparently fober 
fenate-houfeofalittle republic, asin the dtflipated 
court of the greateft king. 

. The want of parfimony in time of peace, im- 
pofes the neceffity of contracting debt in rime of 
war. When war comes, there: is no money in the 
treafary but what is neceffary for carrying on the 
ordinary expenfe of the peace eftablifhment.' In 
war an eflablifliment of three or four times that 
expenfe becomes neceffary for the defence of the 
ftate, and confequendy a revenne three or fonr 
times greater than the p«ace revenne. Suppofing 
that the fovereign fliould have, what he fcarce 
ever has , the immediate means of augmenting his 
revenue in proportion tothe augmentation of his 
expenfe , yet ftiU the produce of the taxes , from 
which this increafe of revenue mull be drawn , 
will not begin to come into the treafury rill per- 
haps ten or twelve months after they are impofed. 
But the moment in which war begins, or rather 
the moment in which tt appears likely to begin, 
the army muft be augmented, the fleet mull be . 
fitted out, the garrifoned towns muft be put into 
a pofture of defence; that army, that fleet, thofe 
^rrifoned towns muft be forniflied with arms, 

ammunirion , and provifions. An immediate and 
great expenfe muft be incurred in that moment of 

immediate danger, which will not wait for the 
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giradoal and flow retams of the new taites. In thif 
exigency government can have no other refource 
tut in borrowing. 

The fame commercial ftate of fociety which, 
by the operation of moral canfes, brin^ govern- 
ment in this manner into the neceflity of borrow- 
ing, produces in the fubjefls both an ability and 

' an inclination to lend. If it commonly brings 
along with it the neceflity of borrowing, it like- 
wife brings along with it the facility of doing fo. 
A country abounding with merchantf and rtia- 
nufaduren , neceflarily abounds with a fet of 
people through whofe hands not only their own 
capitals, but the. capitals of all thofe who either 
lend them money, ortruflthem with goods, pab 

'' as frequeittly , or more frequently , than the re- 
Tenoe of a private man , who , without trade or 
bulinefg, lives upon his income, pafles through hit 
liands. The revenue of fuch a man can regularly 
pafs through his hands only once in a year. But 
the whole amount of the capital and credit of a 
inerchant, who deals in a trade of which the 
returns are very quick , may fometimes paft 
throi^h his hands two, three > or four timoi in a 
year. A country abounding with merchants and 
xnanufa£lurers, therefore, neceflarily abounds with 
a fet of people who have it at all times in their 
power to advance, if diey chufe to do fo, avery 
large fum of money to government. Hence the ' 
ability in'the bibjeds of a commercial Aate to lend. 
Commerce and manufa^ures can feldo.m flourilb 
long in any ftate which does not enjoy s regulac 
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admlniflrMiort of jnfiic*, in which the people do 
not feel themfelves feGUre in the polTenion of their 
property, in which the faith of contrafls is not 
fupported by law, and in which the aathonty of 
the ftate i< not fuppofed to be regularly employed 
in enforcing the payment of debts from all thofe 
whoareabletopay. Commerce and manufaflbres, 
in (liort, Can feldom flourilh in any-ftate in which 
there is not a certain degree of confidence in the 
jiiftice of government. The fame confidence 
which difpofes great metchantBand manufadurers, 
upon ordinary occafiom, totrufttheirproperty to 
theproteflionofaparticpkr government; difpofei 
them, npon extraordinary occafiotiB, totruftthat 
government widi the ufe of their property. By 
lending money to government, they do not even 
for a moment diminifli their ability to carry on 
their trade and manufiiduret. On the contrary, 
theycommonly augment it. The neceffities- of the 
ftate render government upon mod occafione 
willing to borrow upon terms extremely advan- 
tageous to the tender. The fecurity which it 
grants to the original creditor, is made tranf- 
ferable to anyothercreditor, and,^ from the unt^ 
verfal confidence in the jullice of the ftate, gene- 
rally felts in the market for more than was ori- 
ginally paid for it. The merchant or monied man 
makes money by lending money to government, 
and inftead of diminifliing, increafes his trading 
capira'l. He generally confiders it as a favor, 
-'^erefore, when the bdmtntlb-ation admits him to 
a fliare in the iirft fubfcription for a new loan. 
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Hence the inclination or willmf^efii in the fub- 
je^s of a commercial ilate to lend. 

The government of fach a ftate is very apt to 
repore itfelf tipon this ability and willingnefs of 
its fubjefts to lend tt their money on extraordi- 
nary occafioni. It forefees the facility of bor- 
rowing, and therefore difpenfes itfelf from the 
duty oF faving. 

In a rude ilate of fociety there are no great 
mercantile or cnanufafluring capitals. The in- 

, dividual! who hoard whatever money they can 
fave, and who conceal their hoard, do fo from a 

, diftruft of the juftice of government, froma feat 
that if it was known that they had a hoard, and 
where that hoard was to be found , they would 
quickly be plundered. In fuch a ftate of things 
few people would be able » and nobody would be 
willing, to lend their money to government on 
extraordinary exigencies.' The fovcreign feels 

. that he muft provide for fuch exigencies by 
laving, becaufe he forefees the abfolute impolTi- 
bility of borrowing. This forefight increafes ftiU 

' iurther his natural difpolition to fave. 

The progrefs of the enormous debts which at 
prefenc opprefs, and will in the long-run pro- 
bably ruin , all the great nations of Europe , Aas 
been pretty uniform. Nations, like private men, 
have generally begun to borrow upon what may 
be called perfonal credit, without alligning or 
mortgaging any particular fund for the payment 
of the debt; and When this reCotirce has &iled 
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them , they have gone on to borrow upon affign- 
menn or mortgages of particular funds. 
'' What is called the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain , is contrafled in the former of thofe two 
ways. It confiftg partly in a debt which bears, 
or is fuppofed to bear, no intereft, .and which 
refembieg th.e debts that a private man contrafl* 
upon account ; and partly in a debt which bears 
intereft, and which refembles what a private man 
contradt upon his bill or promiffory note. The 
debts which are due either for extraordinary fer- 
vices , or for fervicei either not provided for , or 
not paid at the time when they are performed; 
part of theextraordinariesofthearmy, navy, and 
ordnance , the arrears of fubfidies to foreign prin- 
ces, thofe of feamen's wages, Sec. ufaally coh- 
■flitute a debt of the firft kind. Navy and Exche- 
quer bills, which are ifTued fometimes in payment 
of a part of fuch debt* and fometimes for other 
purpofes , conftttuK a debt of the fecond kind ; 
Exchequer bills bearing intereft from the day on 
.which they are iA'oed, and navy bills fix months 
after they are iiTued. The bank of England, either 
byvoluntarilydifcountingthofebtllsattheircurrent 
value , or by agreeing with government folr certain 
coniiderations to circulate Exchequer bills , that is , 
to receive them at par, paying die intereft which 
happens to be due upon them, keeps up their 
value and facilitates their circulation , and thereby 
frequently enables government to contrad a very 
large debt of this kind. In Fcance, where there 
» no bank, the ftate billf (billets d'etat*) have 
* See Eumni dei Rf flciioat poliU^uet fui I« FioaoM*. 
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fometimn fold at fixty and fevenfy per cent dif- 
count. During the great re-coinage inking William's 
time, when the bank of England thought proper 
.to pot a fiop to its ofual tranfadions, Excheqaer-^ 
bilU and tallies are faid to have fold from twenty- 
five to fixty per cent, difcoant ; owing partly , 
no doubt, to the fuppofed inAabtlity of the new 
government eAablifhed by, the Revolution, but 
partly too to the want of ttie fupport of the bank - 
of England. 

When this refource it exhaulled, and it becomes 
neceifary, in-order to raife money, to aflign or 
mortgage fome particular branch of the public 
revenue for the payment of the debt, government 
has upon different occalions done this in two 
different ways. Sometimes it has made this aflign- 
ment or mortgage for a fliort period of time only, 
a year, or a tew years, for example; and fom&- 
times for perpetuity. In the one cafe the fiind was 
fuppofed fuflicient to pay , within the limited time , 
both principal and intereft of the money borrowed. 
In the other it was fuppofed fufficient to pay the . 
intereftonly, ora perpetual annuity equivalent to 
the intereft, government being at liberty to redeem 
at any time this annuity, upon paying back the 
principal fum borrowed. When money was raifed 
in the oneway, it was faid to be raifed by antici- 
pation ; when in the other, by perpetual funding, 
or, moreibortly, by funding. 
' In Great Briiain-the annual landandmalt taxM 
are regularly anticipated every year, by virtue of 
a borrowing claufeconfiantlyiDferted into, the a& 
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which impofe them. The Bank ofEngland gene« 
rally advances at an intereft, which iince the 
Revolation has varied from eight to three per 
Cent, the fums for which thofe taxes are granted, 
and receives payment as their produce gradually 
comes in. If there is a deficiency, which there 

. always is, it is provided for in the Oipplies of the 
enfuing year. The only confiderable branch of the 
public revenue which yet remains unmortgaged is 
thus regularly fpent before it comes in. Like an 

, improvident fpendthrift, whofe prefling occafions 
will not allow him to wait for the regular payment 

. of his revenue, the ftate is in the conftant practice 
ofborrowing of its own favors andagents, and of 
paying intereft for the ufe of its own money. 

In trie reign of king William , and during a great 
-part of that of queen Anne, before we had become 
fo familiar as we are now with the pra^ice of 
perpetual funding, the greater part of the new 
taxes were impofed but for a fhort period of time 
,(for four, five, (ix, or leven years only), and a 
great part of the grants of every year conQfled in 
loam upon anticipations of the produce of thofe 
taxes. The produce being frequently infofhcient 
for paying within the limited term the principal 
and intereft of the money borrowed, deficiencies 
arofe , to make good which it became neceSary to 
prolong the term. 

In 1697, by the 8th of William III. c. qo. the 
deficiencies of feveral taxes were charged upon 
what was then caUe.d the firft general mortgage or 
fund , confifting of a prolongation to the filft of 
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Aiignft i7o6,offeveral different taxet, which would 
have expired within a fliorterterm, and of which 
4iie produce was accumulated into one general 
fund. Thedeficiencieschargeduponthisprolonged 
term amounted to 5,i6o,45() /. 14 j. tjj d. 

- In 1701 thofe duties, with fome others, were 
ftill further prolonged for the lifce purpofes till the 
firft of Auguft t7iO) and were called the fecond 
general mortgage or fund. The deficiencies charged 
upon it amounted to 2,055,999/. 7 *. Jl \d. 

. In 1707, thofe duties were flill further pro- 
longed , jts a fund for iiew loans , to the firft of 
Auguft 1713 ) and were called the third general 
mortage or fund. The fom borrowed upon it 
was 983,':54 /. 11*. f^d. 

In 170S, thofe duties were all (except the old 
fubfidy of tonnage and poundage , of which one 
moiety only was made a part of this fund , and ft 
' doty upon the importation of Scotch linen, which 
had been taken off by the articles of union ) flill 
further continued, as a fund fornew loans, tathe 
firft of Auguft 1714, and were called the fourth 
general mortgage or fund, The fiim borrowed 
upon it was 925,176/. 9*. i\d. ■ 

In 1709, thofe duties weje all (except the old 
fubfidy of tonnage- and poundage, which was 
now left out of this fund altogether) ftill farther 
continued for the fame purpofe to the firft-of 
Augi\ft I7i6j and were called the fifth general 
mortgage or fund. The fnm borrowed upon it 

- was gtffijoag /. 64.-0(/. 
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In i7io» thofe duties were again prolonged to 
thefirfl of Auguft 1720, and were called the fixth 
general mortgsge or fund. The fum borrowed 
upon it was 1,11^6,552 I. (js. ii ^d. 

In 1711, thefamedunes(whtchatttiistime wer« 
thus fubje^l to four difTerentanticipations) together 
with feveral others were continued for ever, and 
wadea fund forpayingtheintereftofihe capital of the 
Sotith Sea company , which had that year advanced 
to government , for paying debts and making good 
deficiencies, the fum of 9,177,967 I. ib s. ^d.; the. 
greateit loan which at that dmehadever been made. 

Before this period , the principal , fo hr as I 
have been able to obferve', the only taxes which 
in order to pay the intereft of a debt had been 
impofed for perpetuity, were thofe for paying the 
intereft of the money which had been advanced to 
government by the Bank and £aft India company, 
and of what it was expedled would be advanced , 
but which was never advanced , by a projeded 
land bank. The bank fund at this time amounted 
to 3,373^037 /. i3 s. io^d. for which was paid an 
annuity or intereft of ao6,5oi /. i3s. 5d. TheEaft 
India fund amounted to 3,20OtOoo I. for which 
was paid an annuity or intereft of 160,000 /. , the 
'bank fund being at fix per cent , the Eaft^India 
ibnd at Ave per cent intereft. 

In 1715, by the firft of George I. c. 12. die 
different taxes which had been mortgaged for 
paying, the bank annuity > together with feveial 
others which by this a(\ w^re likewife rendered 
perpetualjWereaccumuUtedintoone common fund 
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called The Aggregate Fund , which was charged^ 
not only wifh the payments of the bank annuity, 
bmwithieveralotherannuitiesandburdensofdiffer- 
eni kinds. This fund was afterwards augmented 
by thithirdofOeorge I. c. 8. and by the fifth of 
George I. c. 3. and the different duties which ivere 
then added to it were likewife^rendered perpetual. 

In 1717 , by the third of Geonje I. c. 7. feveral 
othertaxeswere rendered perpetual , and accumu- 
lated into anqther common fund , called Thtt 
General Fund, for th^ payment of certain annuities, 
amounting in the whole to 7<i4,849 /. 6s. lo^d. 

In confequence of thofe different afls , the greater 
part of the taxes which before had been anticipated 
only forafliort term of years, were rendered per- 
petual as a fund for paying, not the capital, boc 
the intereft only, of the money which had been 
borrowed upon them by differentfuccefliveaniici- 
pations. 

Had money never been raifed but by anticipa- 
tion, thecourfeof afewyears would have liberated 
the pnblic revenue, withoutany other attention of 
government befides that of not overloading the 
fund iiy charging it with more debts than it could 
pay wittiin the limited term, and of not anticipat- 
ing a fecopd time before the expiration of the firtt 
anticipation. But the greater part of European 
governments have been incapable of thofe atten- 
tions. They have frequently overloaded the fund 
even npim the firft anticipation; and when this 
happened not to be the cafe, they have generally 
taken care to overload it, by anticipating a 
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fecond and a third time before the expiration c^ 
the lirA anticipation. The fund becoming in thi« 
manner altogether infuflicient for paying both 
principal and intereft of the money borrowed 
upon it, it became neceffary to chargeit with 
the intereft only, or a perpetual annuity equal 
to the intereft , and fiich un provident anticipation* 
neceflarily gave birth to the more ruinous praftice 
pf perpetual funding. But though this praflicQ 
neceffarily puts off tlie liberation of the publid 
revenue from a fixed period to one fo indefinite 
that it IB not very likely ever to arrivej yet as « 
greater fum can in all cafes be raifed by this- 
new pra£lice than by the old one ofanticipa* 
tions , the former , when men have once beconre 
faimiliar with it, has in the great exigencies of th« 
ftat& been univerfally preferred to the latter. To 
relieve the prefent exigency is always the obje£t 
which pritidpally interefts thofe immediately con- 
cerned intheadminiftrationof public affairs. The 
future liberatioh of the public revenue, they .leave 
to the' care of pofterity. 

'■' Dtiring the reign of queen Anne, the market 
rate of intereft had fallen from fix* to five- per 
"cent., and Jn the twelfth year of her reign five 
per.c^nt. wasdeclaredto be the higheft rate which 
could lawfully be taken fot money-borrowed opcwj 
priva'te fecurity. Soon after the greater part of 
the temporary taxes of Great Britain had been' 
rendered perpe'tual , and diftributed into the . 
Aggregate, South Sea, and General Funds, the 
creditors oC the public ,. iik« tliofe of private 
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peifons, were induced to accept of five per cent. 
£?r the Uiterelt of their money, which occafioned 
a faving of one per cent, upon the cafiital of the 
greater part of the debts .which had been thus' 
fijuded for perpetuity, or of one - fixth of the 
greate;r part of the annuities which were paid 
put of the three great funds above mentioned. 
This. laving left a confiderable furphis in the 
produce .of the different taxes which had beea' 
accumulated into thofe funds, over and above 
what was necelfary for paying the annuities which 
were now charged upon them , and laid th« 
fonndation of what has fince been called the 
Sinking Fund. In 1 7 1 7 , it amounted to i^X^i^ f. 
7 s. 7^d. In 1727, theintereft of the greater part 
of the public debts %yas ftitl further reduced to 
four per cent.; and in 1753 and 1757, to three 
and a halt and three per cent.; whic^ redudionft 
flill lucther augmented the Anking fund. 

'A fmking fund, though inllituted.for the .pay- 
ment of old, facilitates very much the contr^^ing 
of new debts... It is a fubfidiary. fund alvv^Ks 
at ha^<^ t» be piortgaged in aid qf any otlur 
doubtf)^, fund, Aipon. which mqn^ is pr^pofed to, 
be raifedjn, any exigency of the ilate. . Whether 
the -finking fund of Great Britain has been'mpr^. 
frequently applied to the one or to" the other 
ot thofe two purpofes , will fufficieiitly appear 
Iqr and by. . 

Befides thofe two methods of borrowing, by 
anticipations and by perpetual funding, there are 
tw9 other methods^ which-bold a -fort of middle 
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place between them. Thefeare, that of borrowing ■ 
upon annuities for terms of years, and that <if 
borrowing upon annuities for VtvH. 

Daring the reigns of king William and qneen 
Anne , Isrge ■ fnms were frequently borrowed 
upon annuities for terms of years , which were 
fometimes longer and fometimei Ihorter. In 1 693, 
an atll was pafled for« borrowing on« million 
upon an annuity of fourteen per cent , or of 
140,000 /. a year for fixteen years. In i6gi, 
an afl was pafled for borrowing a million upon 
annaities for lives, upon terms which in the 
prefent times would appear very advantageous. 
But the fubfciiption was not filled up. In the 
following year the deficiency was made good by 
borrowing upon annuities for lives at ft>urteea 
per cent. , or at little ihore than feven years 
porchafe. In 1693, the perfons who had pur- 
chafed thofe annuities were allowed to exchange 
them for othen of ninety-fix years , upon paY"% 
into the Exchequer fixty - three pounds in the 
hundred ; that is , the difference between fourteen 
per cent, for life , and fourteen per cent, for 
ninety-fix years , was fold for fixty-three pounds, 
or for four and a half years purchafe. Such 
was the fuppofed inftabiltty of government, that 
even thefe'terms procured few purchafers. In the 
feign of queen Anne , money was upon different 
occafions borrowed both upon annuities for 
lives , and upon annuities for ^erms of thirty- 
two, of eighty -nine, of ninety - eight, and of 
ninety -nine years. In i7i<jt the proprietors gl 
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the aiinuttin for thirty-two yean were induced to 
accept ill lieu of them South Sea Hock to the amount 
of eleven and a halfyearspurchafeof theannuttiei, 
together with an additional quantity of ftock equal 

' to the arrean which happened then to be due upoii 
them. Ini^QO, the greater part of the other ait- 
nuitiet for terms of yean both long and Ifaort were 
fubfcribcd into the fame fund. The long annuidei 
at that time amounted to 666,8? 1 7. 8s.^d.a year. 
On the 5th of January , 1775, the remainder of 
tiiem, tnr what was not fubfcribed at that time, 
amounted only to i36^3/. iqs. 8d. 
. During the two wars which begun in 1739 
imd in 1755, Uttle money was bomnved either 
upon annuities for terms. of yean, or U{X)n thof« 

Air hves. An annuity - fpr ninety-eight or 
ninety-nine years, however, is worth -nearly at 
inach money as a perpetuity , and Diould , there- 
ifore, one might think , be a fund for borrowing 
nearly as much. Bat thofe who, in order to 
make family fettlements , and to provide for re- 
mote futurity, buy into th* public flocks, 
would not care to porchafe into one of which 
the'valae was continually diminiJhing; and fuch 
people make a very conliderable proporribn 
both of the proprietors and purchafers of ftock. 
An annuity for a long term of years, therefore, 
though its intrinfic value may be very nearly 
the fame with that of a perpetual annuity, will 
j>c>t find nearly the fame nnmber of purchafen. 
The fubfcribers to a new loan, who mean gene- 
rally to^fell their fubfcriptioo as foon as potfibie, 
ff. of N. i. ■ - ai 
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prefer greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable by 
parliament, to an irredeemable annuity for along 
term of years of only equal amount. The value of 
the former may be tuppofed always the fame , or 
very nearly the fame; and itmakea, therefore, a 
more convenient transferable ftock than the Utter. 

Doring the two laft mentioned wan, annuitiei, 
either for term< of years or for lives, were feldom 
granted but as premiums to the fubfcribers to a 
new loan , over and above the redeemable an- 
nuity or intereft upon the credit of which the 
loan was Tuppofed to be made. They were granted , 
not as the proper fund upon which the -money 
was borrowed ; but as an additional encouragement 
to (he lender. 

Annuities for Uyea have occaiionally bec^ 
granted in two different ways; either upon fepa- 
rate ltvd§, or upon lots of lives, which in 
French are called Tontines, fi-om the name of 
their inventor. When annuities are granted 
npon feparate lives, the death of every indi- 
vidual annuitant difburdens the public revenue 
fo far as it was aife£led by his annuity. When 
annuities are granted upon tontines, the libe- 
ration of the public revenue doer not commence 
till the death of all' the annuitants comprehended 
in one lot, which may fometimes confift of 
twenty or thirty^perfc-ns, of whom the furvivors 
fucceed to the annuities ol all thole who die be- 
fore them ; the laf^ furvivnr furceeding to., the 
annuities of the whole lot. Upon the fame revenue 
more money can always be railed by tontines than 
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{)y annuities for Teparate lives. An annnity', with a 
right of furvivorlhip , is really worth more than 
an equal annuity for a feparate tife , and from the 
confidence which every man naturally has in his 
own good fortune , the principle upon which ii 
founded the fuccefs of all lotteries, fuch an an- 
ifuity generally fells for fomething more than it is 
worth. In countries where it is ufual for govern-> 
ment to raife money by granting annuities, ton- 
tines are upon this account generally preferred to 
annoities for feparate lives. The expedient which 
will raife moll money , is almofl always preferred 
to that which is likely to bring about in the fpeedieft 
manner the liberation of the public revenue.- 

In France a much greater proportion of the 
public debts confifts in annuiiies for lives thatt 
in England. According to a memoir prefented 
by the parliament of Bourdeaux to the king in 
1764, the whole public debt of France is efti- 
mated at twenty-four hundred millions of livresj 
of which the capital fur which annuities for lives 
had been granted, is fuppofed to amount to three 
hundred millions, the eighth- part of the whole 
public debt. The annuities themfelves are 
computed to amount to thirty millions a year, 
the fourth part of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, the fuppofed interefl of that whole debt. 
Thefe eftimations, I know very well, are not" 
exafl. , but having been prefented by fo very 
refpe£bble a body as approximations to the 
truth", they may , 1 apprehend , be conlidered as 
fuch. It is not the different degrees of anxiety 
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in the. two governments of France and England 
lor the liberation of the public revenue, which 
occjfioni this difference in their refpe£live modet 
pf borrowing. It arifet altogether trom the different 
views and intereAs of the lenders. 

In England, the feat of government being is 
the greateft mercantilecity inthe^vorld, themer- 
chanti are generally the people who advance mo- 
ney to government. By advancing it they do not 
mean to diminifli, but, on the contrary, to in- 
creafe their mercantile capitals ; and unlets they 
expelled to fell with fome profit their Ihare in the 
fubfcriplion for a new loan , they neyer would 
fubfcribe. But if by advancing their money they 

* were to purcbafe, inftead of perpetnal annuities, 
annuities for livesonly, whether theirownorthoTe- 
of other people, they would not always be fo 
likely to fell them with a profit. Annuities upon 
their own lives they would always fell with loft; 
becaufe no man will give for an annuity upon the 

- Uk of another, whofe age and ftate of health are 
nearly the lame with his own, the fame price 
which he would give for one upon his own. An 
annuity npon the life of a third perfon, indeed, is 
no doubt, of equal value to the buyer and the 
feller; but its real value begins to diminifli front 
the moment it is granted , and continues to do fo 
more And more as long as it fubfifts. It can never, 
therefore, make fo convenient a transferable ftocfc 
as a^Kr^tual annuity, ol which the real vahie 
tna^' be I'uppofed always tb* fiime, oivery nearly 
(he ikaw, 
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In France , the Ceit of gOTemment not being in 
a great mercantile tity , merchanu do not make fa 
great a Droportion of the people who advance 
money ro govemitient. The people concerned in 
the Unmeet , the &nners general , the feceivetv of 
the taxes which are not in farm , the conrt bank- 
en, &c. make the greater part of thofe who ad- 
vance their money in all pabtic extgencie); Such 
people an commonly men of mean birth, but tit 
great wealth, and frequently of great pride. They 
are too proud to marry their equals , and women 
of quality difdain to marty them. They frequently 
Tefolve, therelbre, to live bachelon, and having, 
neither any familiei of their own, nor much regard 
|br thofe of their relations, whom they are not al- 
ways very fond of acknowledging, theydefireonly 
to live in fplendor dnriiig their own time, andaro 
not unwilling that their fortune Ihould end with 
thtmfelves. The number ofrich people, be&des^ 
who are either averfe to marry , or whofe condi- 
tion of life renders it either improper or Jncon- 
Tcnient for them to do (b, is much greater in 
Fcance than in England. To fuch people , who 
Itave little or no care for pofterity, nothing can 
be more convenient than to exchange their capi^l 
for a reventie, which is to laft jult as long, and 
no longier than they wifli it to do. 
• The ordinary expenfe of the greater part of 
modem governments in time of peace being 
equal or nearly equal to their ordinary revenue,, 
when, war comes, they are both onwiHing and 
mable, to increafe their.' revenue in propottion 
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to the increafe of their exp«nfe. They are iuiviril- 
ling, for fear, of offending the people, who by fo 
great and fo fudden an tncreafe of tixet, wouM 
fbon be difgiilled withi tlie war; andTliey are 
unable, from not wellJinowing what taxes woiiid 
be fiiffip/ept to produce .the revenue wanted. The 
facihcy of borrowing deikvprs them frcm the eai- 
ban^fTment which thii fear and inability would 
otherwife occafion. By^oi^ane of borrowing they 
are enabled ,.> with a very moderate jncreafe of 
taxes » 10 idife, &om yeaf. to year, money fuf« 
ficient for. parrying on the wjr, and by the prac- 
tice of p^petual funding they are enable^, with 
the f^^alleft polTible increarfe of taxes , to raife an- 
. nually the Iargeftpo(fible&im of money. In great 
empjref.the people who live in the capital , and in 
the provinces remote from the fcene of aflion , 
feeV, (rtja/iy ofthem, fcarce. any inconveniency. . 
fromth^ war;, bnt enjoy, atiheireafe, the amufe* 
iBpnt-of)reading.in the PewXpapers the exploit* of 
their 'O'^n. fleets and armies. To them this amufc-: 
mcnt. compenfatfcs the fmall difference betsveen 
the taxes whiph they pay on apcounc of the war, 
and thofe ^which they liad been accuftom'ed to 
pay in time of peace. They are commonly diC- 
fwisfi^d with the return of p^aci, whichptits aa. 
end to their amtifement , and ta^ thoufand vifioov. 
ary hope^ pf conqueft and national glory, from a 
longer continuance of the war. 

The.rfturn of peacei indeed, feldom relieves 
them §"pm the grea<:er.part of ^he. taxes iropofed 
diuing.the war. ThelGe are mortgaged ftnc the 
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intereft of the debt contra^ed in order to carry it 
tin. If, over and above paying the tnterefl of thia 
debt, and defraying the ordinary expenfe of goveni'* 
TAent, the old revenue, together with the new 
taxes, producefomefurplus revenue, it may per- 
haps be converted into a finking fund for paying 
off the debt. But, in the tirfi place, this finking 
fond, even fuppofing it fltoatd be applied to no 
other purpofe , ii generally altogether inadequate 
for paying, in the cour(e of any period during 
which it can reafonably be expelled that peaca 
Ihonld continue , the whole debt contraded daring 
the war; and, in the fecond place, this fund is 
almoil always applied to other purpofes. 

The new taxes were impofed for the fole pur* 
pofe at paying the Jntereft of the money borrow^ 
ed upon them. If they produce more, it ii ger 
nerally fomething which was neither intended 
nor expelled , and is therefore feldom very con*- 
fiderable. Sinking funds have generally arifen^ 
notfo much from any furplus of the taxes which 
was over and above what was neceffary for payr 
ing the intereft or annuity originally charged 
upon them , as iioxn i fuhfequent reduction of 
that intereft. That of Holland in i653, and 
-dtat of the ecclefiaftical ftate in i6S5, were botk 
formed hi this manner. Hence' the nfoal infuf- 
ficiency of fuch funds. 

During the moft profound peace, varionf 
«wntl occur which require an extraordinary ex- 
penfe, and government finds it always more con- 
TenieRt to defray this expenfe by mi^plyiiig 
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the finking ftind than by impofing a new tax. 
Every new tax 16 immediately felt diore or lefs by 
thepeople. It occafions always fomeniarmur, and 
meets with fome oppolitian. The more taxes may 
have bean multiplied,the higherthey may have been 
raifed upon every different fubje^i of taxation ; 
the more loudly the people complain of every new 
tax , the more difficult it becomei too either ta 
find oat new fabje£b of taxation, or to ratfe 
mnch h^her the taxes already impofed upon the 
old. A momentary fufpenfion ,of the payment of 
debt is not immediately ftit by the people , and 
occafions neithermurmarnor complaint Tobor- 
row of the finking fond is always an obvions and 
cafy expedient for getting out of the prefent dif> 
^olty. The more the public debtb may have beeq 
accnmulated , the more neceflary it may have be>> 
come to fludy to reduce ihem , the more danger- 
ous , the more ruinous it may be to mifapply any 
part of the finking ftmd ; the lefs likely is tho 
public debt to be reduced to any confiderabls. 
degree, the more likely, the more certainly. is 
the finking ftind to be mifkpplied towards de-r 
fraying all the extraordinary expenfes which oc^ 
car in time of peace. When a nation is already 
overburdened with taxes , notliing but the neceC- 
fities of a new 'war, nothing but either the ant- 
mofity of national vengeance, or the anxiety for 
national fecarity, can induce the people to fub- 
mit, with tolerable patience, to a new tax. 
Hence the- ufaal mifapplication of the finking; 
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In Great Briuin , from the time that we had firft 
recourfe to the minous expedTent of perpetual 
hmding, the redudton of the poblic debt in timo 
of peace , has never borne any proportion to its aoi 
cumnlation in time of war. Itwaainthewarwhich 
began in 1688 > and was concloded by the treaty of 
Ryfwick in, 1697, that the foondation of the prefent 
enormoui debt of Great Britain was hift laid. 

On the'3ift of December 1697, the public 
debts of Great Britain , funded and unfunded* 
^monnted to 91,515,743/. i$s. ^ll A great 
part of thofe debt» had been contra£ied npon 
Ihort anticipations, and fom^ part npon annuities 
for lives ; fia that before the 3ift of December 
1701, in lefs^than four years, there had panly 
been paid olT, and partly reverted to the public, 
the film of 5,131,041/. 13 X. o^d.; a greater re- 
du£lion of the public debt than has ever Qnce 
b«en thought about in To fliort a period of time. 
7he remaining debt, therefore, amounted only 
to 16,394,701/. It. 7jrf. 

In the war which began in 170a, and which 
was concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, th« 
public* debts were ^U more accnmulated. On 
^e 3ift of December 1714, they amounted to 
53,681,076/. 5«. 6^d. The fubfcripdon into 
the South Sea fund of the fhort and long an- 
jauities increafed the capital of the public debts , 
fo that on the 3i& of December 1739 , i^ 
amounted to 55,983,978/:^ is, 3^rf. The re- 
du^on of the debt began in i7s3, and went on 
((i.flowly that, on the Jift of pecwsber llSy* 
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during feVenteen years of prt^dund peacv, tlie 
vhole film paid off was no more than 8,328, 3547„ 
171. ii^'/> the capital of th« public debt at thae- 
time amounting to 46,g>4,633/. a*, i^^d. > 

The 'Spanifli war, which began in i73(j, and* 
the Fre'ndh war which foon followed it , occafioned 
a further increafe of the debt, which, on the 3ift 
of December i^-jS , after the war had been eon- ■ 
clud<'d by the treaty of Aix !a Chapelle, amounted 
to 78 a93,3i3/.' is. io|rf. The moft profonnd 
peace 6f feventeen 'years continuance had taken 
no more than 8,308,354/. *?*• >'^*'- from it; 
A war of lefs thai) nine years continuance added 
3i, 338,689/. 18s. 6U. to it*. 
- During the admimfli'auon of Mr. Pelham, the 
intereft of tlie public debt was reduced , or at leaft 
meafures were tiken for reducing it , from four to 
three per cent.; the finiung ftinH was increafed , 
and fome part ot the public debt was paid off. 
In 1753, before the breaking out of the latewar^ 
the funded debt of Great Bri'tain amounted to 
;2 28t„673/. Ori the 5th of Jaimary 1763, at the 
cbiicluri'>n ofthe peace, thefiindeddebtadi^ounted 
to-^a2,f)o"3,356/. 85 ujrf' The unfunded debt ha» 
been ftaied at i3,y27.58^/. ai.'arf. Bat the ex- 
|ienTe occafioned by the war-did not end with the 
concluTion of the peace; fo that though , on the 
5thof Jiniiary 1764, the funded debt was increafed 
(partly by a n6w loan, and partly by funding a 
part of the unftihded debt) to 1^9,386,789/. 

• S« ^nrn'nftle^waitCt biftory of the poblit nTcniwi 
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ios. T\d. there flill remained (accordingto' the 
very well informed author of the Confiderationa 
en the trade and finances of Great Britain ) an 
tinfanded debt which was brought to account irt 
«hat and the following year, of 9,975,01 7 A 12*. 
«Jjrf. In 1764, therrfore , the pnblic debt 
of Great Britain , funded and unfunded to* 
gether, amounted, according to this atithorj to 
]39,5i6,fl{>77. Qs. ^d. The annuities for hve's 
too, which had been granted as premiums to the 
fubfcriben to the new loans in 1757, eftimated 
at fourteen years , purchafe , were valaed at 
47s,5do/. ; and the annuities for long terms of 
years, gdanted as premiums likewife , iii 1761', 
and 176a, eftimated at Q7| years purchafe, wer^ 
valued at 6,826,875/. During a peace of about 
feven years continuance, the prudent' and truly 
patriot adminiflration o^M. Pelham, was notable 
to pay off an old debt of fix millions. During a 
war of nearly the! famecontltiuance, a new d^bc 
of more than feveiity-fiVe millions was contrafled. 
On the 5th of January 1775, the funded 
debt of Great Britain amounted to 134,996,0^6/. 
i'9. 6\d. The unfunded j Axclufive of ^ targe 
dvil lift debt, to 4,i56,536/. 3*. ii\d. 'Both; 
togerfler,*to iQ9,i46,?aa7. 5*. ■ 6rf. Accbrd- 
ity» t» 'this acfiount the whole debt paid oiF 
dJjTiflg '^eren years profound peace amounted" 
only t^ 10,415,474/.' i6x. -9|f/. Even thir 
ffASH'r^dafiion of detit,' however, has not been 
all m^C' fforh the {bvbigs out of the ordinar^' 
leveAHfT'tcff th« lUte.- Several e-ctran'eous fumW- 
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^together independent of that ordinary Tevenae, 
have contributed towards it. Amongft there Xye 
tnay reckon an additional Ihilling in the poond 
land-tax for thcee y^an; the two millions re« 
ceived from the Eail- India Company, at indem- 
pihcation for their territorial acquifitiona ; and 
the one hundred atM ten thoufanct poundi receivr 
fid fronn the band for the renewal of their chitiier* 
To thefe muft be added feveral other fuirn which^ 
u they arofe out of the late war , ought perhap* 
to be confidered as dedu£liotu fr-ocn the expenfies 
ef it The prinjcipal are , 

I. s. d. 

The produce of French prizes 690^49 18 g 

Coippofition for French prifoners 670,000 o o 

W'Ut h^ been received tro^> 

thefateofthecedediflands. j 9^-^°° ° ^ 

Total, 1,455,949, 18 9 



If yr^ .add to this fum the balance uf the earl of 
Chathaip's and Mr. Calcraft's accoants, and other 
army favin^ ot the fame kind , together with Mrhat 
hat been received frooi the bank, the Eaft-lndia, 
epmpapy ; and the additional Qiilling in the pound 
land-taxji the whole muft be a good deal more than 
fiive millions, Thfsdebt, therefore, which finceth* 
peace has been, paid o»t of the favings from the or- 
dinary revenue of th,eftate, has not, one year with 
another, amounted to half a million a yeai. The 
^nking fund has , no doubt,; been confiderably au^. 
apented fince the peacp ,- by tti« debt which has beea 
pj^doff, by theKd^^UaQortttetedwaHblefqac 
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pex cents, to three' per cenu,- and by the an* 
nuities for lives which have hilen in , and , if 
pe^e wCre to continne, a million, perhaps, might - 
now be annually fpared out of it towards the 
difeharge of the debt. Another million, accord- 
ingly , was paid in the coorfe of tall year ; but, 
at the fame time, a large civil liA debt was left 
unpaid, and we are now involved in. a new war 
which , in- its progreb , may prove as expmfive 
as any of our former wars '. The new debt which 
will probably be contrafled before the end of 
the next campaign , may perhaps be nearly equal 
to all the old debt which has been paid off from 
the iavings out of the ordinary revenne oi the 
fiate. It would be aliugetlier chimerical, there- 
fore, to expe<f^ that the public debt Oiould ever 
■ be completely difcharged by any favings which 
are lifcely to be made Uom that ordinary revenua 
its it ftands at prelent. 

, The public funds of the diiferent indebted 
nations of Europe, particularly thofe of £ng^ 
land,, have by one author been reprelented aa thai' 
accumulation of a great tapifal fuperadded to 
the other capital of the country , by means of 
which iu trade is extended, its manufat^urei 
multiplied , and its lands cultivated and improved 

* If hu proved moie cxpeafive -tban aay of oni foiaet 
want and hat involved us m an adilitiuoal debt of mote ttua 
ione huDdred nultiont. During a profound peace of eleven 
^eart, little note than ten millions of debt was paid; dating 
)i war of ftvu Ttatt , nan tiun one hnadred nlUioai Wit 
4aiitn^di( 
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much beyond what they could have been by 
means of that other capital only.. He does not 
confider that the capital which the firft creditprs 
of the public advanced to government, wai from 
the moment in which they advanced it^ a certaiA 
portion of the annual produce turned away from 
fervinginthe tun^lion of a capital, to ferve in that 
ofa revenue ; from mamtaining prodnSive labor- 
en to maintain itnprodu^ive ones , and - to be 
fpent and wafted , generally in the courfe of th« 
year, without even the hope of any future repro- 
duflion. In return for the capital which t^eysd- 
ranced they obtained , indeed, an annuity in the ' 
public funds in moft cafes of more than equal value. 
This annuity, no doubt, replaced to thfm their 
capital , and enabled them to carry on thnr trade 
and bufinefs to the fame or perhaps to a greater - 
extent than before; that is, they were enabled 
either to borrow of other people a new capital 
upon the credit of this annuity, or by felling it to 
get from other people .a new capital of their own , 
equal or fuperior to that which they had ad* 
vanced to government. Tiiis ntw capital, how- 
ever, which they in this manner either bought 
or Irorrowed of other people, mnft have exifted 
in the country before, and mnft have been em- 
ployed, as all capitals are, in maintaining pro- 
durtive labor. When it came into the hands 
of thofe who had advanced their money to go- 
vernmeijt , though it was in fome refpe^s a new 
capital to them, ii wai net fo .to the country^ 
but was only a capital withdrawn from oratai^ 
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flmployments in order to If e tariied toWard% othen^ 
Thoagh it replaced to.theni what they had advanced 
to government , it did not replace it to the country. 
Had theynot advanced this capital togovernment, 
there would have been iathe country two capitals » 
two portions of the annnal produce, inflead of one^ 
empioyed in maintaining produflive labor. 

When for defraying the expenfc of govern- 
ment a revenue ia raifed within the year frota 
the produce of free or unmortgaged taxes, a 
certain portion of the revenue of private people 
h only turned away from maintaining onefpeciea 
of unproductive labor , towards maintaining 
mother. Some part of what they pay in thofe 
taxes might no doubt have been accumulated 
into capital, and cOnfequently employed in . 
maintaining .produfiive labor ; but the greatet 
part would probably have been fpent and con- 
fequently em[^oyed in maintaining unprodu£live 
labor. The public expenfe , however , when de- 
frayed in this manner , no doubt hinders mofe or 
lefs the farther accumulation of new capital ; but 
it does not necelTarily occafion the deftruClion of 
any adaally exilling capital. 

When the public - expenfe is defrayed by 
funding, it is defrayed bv the annual de(lru£lion 
of fome capital which had before exifted m the . 
country ; by the perverlion of fome portion of 
the annual produce which had before been 
defiined for the maintenance of prodo£tive la- 
bor, towards that of unproduAive labor. As 
in this cafe, however, the taxes u« lighteE than 
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they w«uld have been , "had 2 revenue fufRcient 
for defraying the lame exprafe been raifed with- 
in the year; the private revenue of individnalt 
is necellarily left burdened, and confequently 
their ability to fave and accumnlate fome part of 
diat revenue into capital Is a good deal leb tm-' 
paired. If the method of funding deftroy more 
old capital, it at the fame dme hinders left the 
accamulatton or acqaifition of new capital, than . 
that of defraying the public expenfe by a revenue 
tai&d within the year. Under the fyftem of funding, 
the frugality and indullry of private people can 
noreeafily repair the breaches which thewafte 
and extravagance of government may occafionally 
make in the general capital of the Ibciety. 

It is only during the continuance of war; 
however, that the fyftem of funding hai this ad-- ' 
vantage over the other fyftem. Were the ex- 
penfe of war to be defrayed always by a revenue 
raifed within the year, the taxes from which that 
extraordinary revenue was drawn would laft nd 
longer than the war. The ability of private peo- 
ple to accumulate , though lefs during the war, 
would have been greater during the peace than 
tinder the fyftem of funding. War would not 
neceftariiy have occafioned the deftruAion of any 
. old capitals , and peace wonld have occafioned 
the' accumulation of many more new. Wars 
wonld in general be more fpeedily concluded j 
and lefs wantonly undertaken. The people feel- 
ing), during the continuance of the war, thecom-^ 
plets burden of i^ would foon ff»vt weary of it , 
and 
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an^ government, in order to humor them , woold 
not be under the necellity of carrying it on longer 
than it was neceflary to do fo. The forelight of 
the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war wonld 
Iiiftder the people from wantonly calling for it 
when there was no real or folid intereft to fight 
for. The feafons during which the -ability of 
private people to accumulate was fomewhat im- 
paired, would occur more rarely, and be of 
Aorter continuance. Thofe on the contrary, 
^ring which that ability was in the 'higheft 
v^gor, woald be of much longer duration than 
'diey can well be under thfe fyftem of funding. 

When funding, befidet, has-made a certain 
■ progreb , the multiplicadon of' taxes which"^ it 
brings along with it fometimet impairs as much 
the ability of private people to accumulate evtn 
in time of peace, as- th« other fyftenv-Wofald jn 
time of war. . T^ie peace revenue of Great Bti- 
cain amounts at prefent to-mor^than ten miUioM' 
a year. Ifi'rte and unmortgaged^ it ' mijg^rt 'bfl' 
fufBcient* with proper management and without' 
contra^ing' a (hilling trf.'new debt,, to'carrybn- 
the moll vigorous war: The private'revenoe of 
the inhabitants df Grett Britain is at prefentii 
much encumbered in tinlt df peace, thet^ability^wr 
accumulate is as much impaired as.itlvtitild hava~ 
been in the time of the^moft expenfive w&t, had' 
theperniciousfyftemoffUndlngndveT been adopted.' 

In the payment ot the'inrerefi of the/pttbHa; 
debt) it has been iaidt i4le the right handvfhtelii 
pays the left. Th* mm9y 4mi not 'g» bacbC> 
fV. of N. 4; W 
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the CDuntry. It is only a part of the revenae of 
one fet of the inhabitants which i> tranaferied to 
another; and ihenation ii not a farthing the poorer. 
This apology is founded altogether'tn the fophiftiy 
of the mercantile fyftem y and after the long exa-i 
nihation which I have already bellowed upon that 
fyftem, it may perhaps be nnnecefrary to fay any 
thing further about it. Itfuppofea, befides, that 
the whole public debt is owing to the inhabitants 
of the -country, which happens not to be true; 
the Dut£h , as wellras feveral other foreign nations , . 
haTit^. a very confKterable ftare in- our public 
funds. But though thpwhole debt were owing to.' 
the inhabitants of the f oantry , it would n6t upon 
ttet account be lefe pernicious. . 

I Land and capital :jEbcKk are the two original 
fources. of all revenue both private and public. 
•■ QapltaU'ftocfc pays/the #v.ages of produAive la- - 
b«iq wb«th(tr employed in agriculture, manufac- 
tsretV'iH' commerce. The management of thofe . 
twb origtn<lt fources pf revenue belongs to two 
dififoi^nt fetB of pet^ft; th^ proprtetprs of Unci ^ 
and the; owners or employisrs of capital Itock. 
. Thq propjietw oi" Undt.is interefted for the 
fake vf hit wvn tevenoe i^->lc*ep his eftate in as ' 
gpv>i .(xa^ixi4n as. heman, by building and xe- 
pwring hi^■tena»rt.hll^ufes, by making and. main- ■ 
tbtning-tbe:<iieoe:^ry duains and enclofures, and 
aA t^o&.otito exp^nlivie limprovements which it- 
pfoftfrly, belongs, to- fi^ Jandlord to make and ' 
iriaitltftiA. Bqt% dtfTerient land-taxes the revenue 
O&riudaodtffiid wnf ^iQ mmcb dinjinifiied; oikI. 
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hy dilferent daties. upon the neceflarie* arid 
conveniencies of life, that diminiflied reveAuft 
may bf rendered of fo little real value, that ha 
may find himlelf altogether tinable to male or- 
maintain thofe expenfive improvements. When 
the landlord, however, ceafes to do hi» .part ^ it 
- ii altogether impoflible that the tenant; Ihotdd 
continue to do his. As the diftrefs of the landlord 
mcreafei, the agricultrire of the country biUl^ 
neceffarily decline. 1 '^ 

When , by diifarent taxes tipon the necefTarieA 
and convvnienciei ofJiTe, the owners and et^; 
ployers of capital ftocfc find,' that whatever re-. 
venuie'they dnive &bm it,*-wiU not, in.a partT*: 
cular country , parchafe the fame quaneicy.of.thofe: 
necefTaries and conveniences \vhjch an. eqdall reW 
veniie ^outd in almoft any oth^r, they wilUbfr 
difpofed to remove to fome other. Andwfacjn.i,in> 
order to raife thofe' taxes, alt or, the greater part' 
of merchants and manofa£lurers , that ia!,, alt ot, 
the greater part of- the employers of greait iSapi-; 
tals, come to be conrinually expdfed tO:.the. morn 
titying and vexatious vifits of the tax-^th«r^«^ 
this^difpofition to removes will fbon be changed' 
into an a^ual removal. . Th^ indoftry .df> the 
country will neceffariJy fell With the nemovjl of 
iht capital' which fupported- ic, and the rum of 
trade dnd manofa^ures will follow the declcnfloit 
*f agriculture. 

To transfer from the owiie|»tof thofe two grea^ 
fburces of revenue, land and capital Hock, from 
tihe p^rlbns immediately^ intenfled, in xhi good 
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^ condition of every particular portion of land , and 
in the good management of every particular por- 
tion of capital Itocl: , to another fet of perfoni 
(the crediton of the public, who have nofuch 
paiticalar intereft), the greater part of the leve* 
nne arifiag from either, muft, intbeJong-mn, 
occafion both the negte£l of land , andtfaewafU 
or removal of capital ftock. A creditor of the 
public bat no donbt a general intereft in the' 
pro^rity of the agriculture, manu&^ures, and 
commeroe of thecDontry ; and confequently in the 
good c<mdition of its lands ^ and. in the gtwd ma- 
nagement of in capital ilock. Should there be any 
general Qulure or dectenfion in any of thefe thingi, 
the nroduce of the different taxei might no kniger 
be fuAcient to pay him the annuity or intereft 
which is due to Inm. But a creditor of the public * 
confKileifed merely as foch , hat no intereft in tlie 
good condition of any particular portion of land, 
or in- the good managemant of any particular 
portion of capital flock. ' As a creditor of the 
public be has no knowledge of any fuch par- 
ticalar portion. Hehasnoin(^e£lionofit. He can 
have no care about it Its ruin may in fome cafes 
be unknown to him , and cannot dire£l)y aife£t him. 
The pra^ice of- funding has gradually en- 
feebled every flate which has adopted it. The 
Italian republics feem to have begun it. Genoa, 
and Venice, the only two remaining which can 
pretend to an' independent exiilence, have both 
been enfeebled by it. Spain feems to have 
learned the prafl^ from the Italian reptublici. 
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and (its taxes being probably left judicioiK than 
theirs) ithas^ in proportion to its natural ftrength, 
been ftill more enfeebled. The debts of Spain arc 
of very old ftanding. It was deeply in debt before 
the end of the fixte^nth centnry, abont a hun- 
dred years b^re England owed a Ibilling. France^ 
notwiihftandingalt its natural relbnrces, langniflies 
under an oppreflive load of the fame kind; The 
republic of theUnited Provinces isas much enfeebled 
by its debts as either Genoa or Venice. Is it likely 
that in Great Britain alone a practice, which hat 
brought either weakneft or defolation into every 
other country, fliould prove altogether innocent i* 
Th'e fyftem of taxation efUbliflted in thofe 
different coantries, it may bejaid, is inferior W 
that of England. I believe it is fo. But it oo^it 
to be remembered, that when the ivifeft go- 
Temment has exhaufted all the proper fubjeSs af 
taxation , it muft, in cafisa of urgent neceflttjr , 
have recourfe to improper ones. The wife republic 
of Holland has upon fome occafions been oUiged 
to have recourfe to taxes as inconvenient as the 
greater part of thofe of Spain. Another war begun 
before any confiderable liberation of the public 
revenue had been brought about , and growing in 
its progrefs as expehfive as .the lall war, may, 
from irrefiftible neceflity, render the BrtdfiilyAem 
of taxation as oppreflive as that of Holland , or 
even at that ofSpain. To the honor of our pre- 
lent fyftem of taxation , indeed , it h^ hitherta- 
given fo little embarraf&nent to indnflry, that, 
during the coorfe even of the moft expenfive 
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Wart y the frugality aAdgood conduct of indiindbals 
feem to have been ab)e,byfaving and accumulation, 
to repair all the breaches which the wafle and ex- 
travagance of government had- made in the ge* 
neral capital of the fociety. At the conclufion 
of the late war, the moft expenfive that GreaC 
Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as flou- 
rifliing, her manufaAnres as numerous and as 
fully employed, and her commerce asextenlive, 
as they had ever been before. The capital, 
therefore , which fupported all thofe different 
branches of induftry , muft have been equal to 
What it had ever been before. Since the peace, 
agriculture hat been ftiti further improved*, the 
rents of houfes have rifen in every town and vtl* 
lage of the country, 'a proof of the increafing 
wealth and revenue of the people i and the annual 
amoDtic of the greater part of the old taxes, of 
the principal branches of the excife and imftoms 
in particular, has been continually increafing, 
an equally clear proof of an increafing con- 
fnmpdon , and confequently of an increafing 
produce,' which conld alone fupport that con- 
fumprign. Great Britain feems to fupport with 
eafe, a borden which , half a century ago, no- 
body believed her capable of fupporting. Let 
us nut, however, upon thb account raOily con- 
' elude thai (he it capable of ftipporting any bur- 
den ; nor even be too confident that the could 
fiipport, without great diflreft, a burden a little 
greatec than what has already be«i laid upon 
her, ' 
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. When national debts have once bpen accij- 
xnulated to a certain degree, there is fcacce, .1 
believe, a tingle inftance of Hieit having been 
fairly and completely paid. Theliberationof the 
public revenue , if it has ever been brought about 
•at all, has always been brought about by a bank- 
ruptcy j fometimes by an avowed on#. Wit al- 
ways by a real one» though frequently Ijy a 
pretended payment. 

The raifing of the denomination of the coiiuhas 
been the moft ^ual expedient by which a real 
public bankrupSy has been difguifed under the 
appearanceofa pretended payment. If afixpence* 
for example, Jliould either by a^ of parliament of 
royal proclamation beraifed to the denomination of 
Afliilling, andtwentyiixpencestothat of apound 
fterling ; the perfon who under the old denomina- 
tipn had borrowed twenty {billing , or near four 
ounces of filver, would, under the new^. pay with 
twenty tixpencea, or with fomething lefi. thaft 
tWo ounces. A national debt of about a hundred 
and twenty-eight millions ,- nearly the oftpital. of 
the fiinded and unfunded debt of Great. Britain * 
might in this manner be .pai^ with about fixty-four 
inillions of our prefent money. It would indeed 
be a pretended payment only , and the creditors 
■of the public would really be defrauded of ten 
Ihillings in the pound of .what was doe to them. 
The calamity too would extend much farther 
than to the creditors of the public, and thdde of 
every private perfon would fuffer a proporticMV- 
^ble Lois; and this without any .adwant^e, hM 
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in mcA cafes with a great additional lofs , to th« 
creditors of the public. If the creditor* of the 
public indeed were generally much in debt to 
other people , they might in fome meafure cott^ 
penlate their loft by paying their crediton in th^ 
fdme coin in which the public had paid them. 
But m i^ft countries the creditors of the public *' 
are,'thegreaterpartof them, wealthy people, who 
ftand more in the relation of creditors than in thu 
of debtors towards the reft of their fellow-citizens. 
A pretended payment of tiiitki^, therefore, ii^ 
ftead of alleviating, aggravatesVn moft cafes the 
loft of the creditors of the public; and without 
any advantage to the public, extends the calamity 
to a great number of other innocent people. It 
occaiions a general and moft pernicious fubveiiion 
of the fortunes of private people; enriching in moft 
cafes, the idle and profuCe debtor at the expenfe of 
the- induftrious and frugal creditor, and tranfport- 
ing:a great part of the national capital from the 
■hands which were likely to increafeand improve 
it,' to thofe which are litiely to dilDpate and d»- 
' Jlroy it.. When- it becomes neceffary for a ftate 
to declare itfelt bank upt , in the fame manner as 
when it becomes nfceffary fbr an individual to - 
do fo, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy it 
always the meafure which is both le^ft dilbo- 
norable to the debtor, and leaft hurtful to the 
creditor. The honor of a ftate is furely very 
poorly provided for, when,, in order to cover the 
difgraee of, a real bankraptcy«- it has recourfe to 
a juggling trick o£ this kind ^ So ealUy feea 
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■ Arongh, and at the fame time fo extremely- 
pernicious. 

Almoftall ABteij however, ancient as well at 
tnodern; when reduced to this neceJHty, have^ 
vpon fome oecafioni, played this very jnggUng 
trtclc. The Romans » at the end of the hrlt 
Pvntc war, reduced the As , the coin or denomi- 
nation by which they computed the value of all 
their other coins , froni^i»>ntaining twelve ouiicet 
of copper to contain only two ounces; that is, 
they raifed ttvo ounces of copper to a denomina- 
tion which had always before expreOed the value 
of twelve ounces. The republic was , in thia 
manner t enabled to pay the great debts which it 
had contra^ed with the lixth part of what it 
really owed. So fudden and fo great a bankruptcy, 
we fhould in the prefent times be apt to imagine , 
muft have oecafioned a very violent popular cla- 
mor. It does not appear to have oecafioned any. 
The law which enabled it was, like all other 
laws relating to the coin , introduced and carried 
through the affembly of the people by a tribune, 
and was probably a very popular law. In Rome, 
as in all the other ancient republics, the poor 
people were conflantly in debt to the rich and the 
great , who, .in order to fecure Aeir votes at the 
annual ele^iom, ufed to tend them money at 
exorbitant intereft, which, being never paid, foon 
accumulated into a fam too great either for the 
debtor to pay, or for any body elfe to pay for 
him. The debtor, for fear of a very fevere 
«tecation^ was obliged, without any further 
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gratuity , , to vote for the candidate whotn tjie 
{rreditqr recommanded. In fpite of all the laws 
flgainft bribery and corruption « the bounty of the 

.candidates, together with the occafional diftribn- 
tjons of corn , which were ordered by the fenate , 
were the principal funds &om which, during the 
latter times of the Roman Tepnblic, the poorer 
citizens derived their fobfiftence. To deliver them- 

,lelves from this fubjeflion to their 'creditors, th« 
poorer citizens were continaally calling oot either 
for an entire abolition of debts , or for what they 
calledNew tables; thatis, for a lawwhich Ihonld 
entitle .^them to a complete 'acquittance , upon 
paying only a certain proporticm of their accomu- 
lated debts. The law which reduced the coin of 
all denominations (o a fixth part of its former 
value, as it enabled them to pay their debts with 
a fixth part of what they really owed , was equi- 

.valent to the moft advantageous new tables. In 
order to fatisfy the people , the rich and the great 
were, upon feveral different occafions, obliged to 

^confent to laws both for aboliOiing debts , and for 
introducing new tables; and they probably were 
induced toconfent to this law, partly for the 

.fame reafon, and- partly that, by liberating the 
public revenue f they might reftore vigor to that 
government of which they themfelves had the 

.piincipal direction. Anoperation of thiskJnd would 
at, once reduce a debt of a hundred and twenty- . 
eight millions to twenty-one millions three hnn- 

-dred and thirty-three thvufand three handredahd 
thirt][<thrce pounds, fi^ {hillings and eigbt-peuco. 
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In the courfe of the fecond Punic war the As 
was ftill further reduced , firft , from two ounces 
of copper to one oance ; and afterwards from one 
ounce to half an ounces that U, to the twenty- 
fourth part of its original value. By combining 
the three Roman operations into one, a debt of 
a hondred and twenty-eight millions of our pre- 
fent money,- might in this manner be redpced 
all at once to a debt ofhve millions three hundred 
9nd thirty.- three thoufand three hundred and 
thirty-three ponnds fix Ihillings and eight-pence. 
Even the enomfOus debt of Great Britain might 
in this manner foon be paid. 

By means of fuch expedients the coin of, I be- 
lieve, all nations has been gradually reduced more 
^nd more below its original value, and the fatne 
nominal fum has been gradually bfought to con- 
tain a fmaller and a fmalter quantity of filver. 

Nations have fometimes, for the fame purpofe, 
adulterated the ilandard of their coin ; that it , 
have mixed agreaterquantity of alloy in it. Ifin 
the pound weight ,of our filver coin , for example, 
ijnftead of eighteen penny-weight, according to the 
prefent Ilandard , there was mixfd eight ounces of 
alloy ; a pound fterling» or twenty (hillings of fuch 
coin, would be worth little more than fix fiiillingB 
and eight-pence of our prefencmoney. The quan- 
tity of filver contained iti fix ihillings and eight- 
pence of our prefent money, would thitf be raifed 
very nearly to the denomination of a pound fler- 
Jing. The adulteration of.the ftandard has exafily 
Che fame efTe^l with what the French ca\l lii 
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angmen ration , or a direCl railing qF the denotnilti' 
tion of the coin. 

An aogmejutation , or a direfl railing of the 
denomination of the coin, always is, and from iur 
nature muft be , an open and avowed operation. 
By means of it pieces of a fmaller weight an4 
bulk are called by the (kine name which had 
before been given to pieces of a ^eater weight 
and bulk. The adulteration of the ftandard , on 
the contrary, has generally been a concealed 
operation. By means of if pieces wereiffued from 
the mintof the fame denominations, and, as nearly 
ascould becontrived, of the fame weight , bulk, 
and appearance, with pieces which had been 
current before of much greater value. When king 
John of France*, in order to pay his debts, 
adulterated his coin, all the officers of his mint 
were fworn to fecrecy. Both operations are unjoft. 
But a fimpte angmentation is an tnjuftice of open 
violence ; whereas an adulteration is an injuftice of 
treacherous fraud. This latter operation, there- 
fore , as foon as it hac been dtfcovered , and it 
could never be concealed very long, has always 
ejtcited much greater indignation than the former. 
The coin after any confiderabte angmentation has 
very feldom been brought back to its former 
weight ; but after the greateft adulterations it h^ 
almofl always been brought back to its former 
fininefs. It has fcarce ever happened that the 

* See da Ciage GloSiTy, voce Mooelt i the Bencdiftuic 

•dilion. 
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fury and indignation of the people cootd otherwifa 
be appeafed. 

In the end of the reign of Henry VIII- and in 
the beginning of that of Edward VI. the EngHOi 
coin wa^ not onlyraifed iq its denomination , hue 
adolterated in its ftandard. The like frauds were 
prafiifed in Scotland during the minority of JaraeS' 
VI> They have occafionally been prailifed in moA 
other countries. 

That the public revenue of Great Britain can 
never be completely liberated , or even that any 
cqsfiderable progrefs can ever be made toward* 
that liberation , while the furplus of that revenue, 
' or what is over and above defraying, the annual 
MCpenfis of the peace eftabtifhmeat « is fo very 
fmall ^ it fe«ml altogether in vain to expe£). That 
liberation, it is evident, can never bC: brought 
;^botit without either fome very conliderable aug- 
mentation of the public revenue, or fome equally 
confiderable redu^ion of the public expenfe. 

A more eqnal land tax, amore equal tax upon 
the. rent of hoofes, and foch alterations in tho 
prefent fyftem of cuftoms and excife ai thofe 
ifcbich have been mentioned in the foregoing, 
chapter * might , perhaps, without increafing the 
burden of the greater part of the people^ but only 
diftributing the weight of it more equally upon the , 
whole, produce a confiderable augmentation of re* 
Tenne.The moftfangaine proje^or, however, could 
fcarce Ba);t^ hipifelf that any augmentation of this 
kind would be fuch as could give any reafonable 
hpp^a, either oflilKnting ^e public nvenu* 
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altogether, orevenofmakingfuchprogrefstowardt 
that liberation in time olT peace, at either to pre- 
vent or tocompenfate the further accumulation of 
the public debt in the next war. 

By extending the Bridlli fyftem of taxation to all 
tile different province* of the empire inhabited by 
people of either Britift or European extraction, a 
tnocfa greater augmentation of revenue might be 
expe£led. This, however, could fcarce, perh.ip9,' 
be done , confidently with the principles of the 
BritiOi conftitotion, without admitting' into: ttM' 
Britifli partiaaient, or if you will into the ftatet-' 
general of the Britifh Empire, a fair and eqiial- 
ie{»«rentation ofall thofe different pToviHcaa^thst^ 
of each province bearing the fame proportion to th« 
prodiice of its taxe* , as the reprefentati«n of Great 
Britain might bear to the prodnce of the'taxet 
levied upon Great Britain. Theprivateihterfe'ftof 
mhiy powerful' individnats, the confirmed preju- 
dices of great bodies of people feem, indeed, at' 
prefent , to oppofe to fogreat 
at it maybevery difficult, p 
po]^b1e , to furmount. VVi 
tending to determine whei 
pr'ai^icable or impra^icable , 
be' impropecj in a fpeculat 
to conlider how far the BrJt 
might be applied to all the 
the empire; what revenue n- 
it if fo applied , and in wl 
union of this kind might be likely ta'afiefi the 
bappinefs'and profperi^y of-tl}e^flli;^erelitptoirinafe9' 
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comprehended within it. Such a fpeculation can 
at ^)vrft be regarded but as a new Utopia, lets 
annufing certainly^ but not more nfelers and chi- 
merical th^ the old one. 

Theland-taxjtheftamp-duties, and thedifferent 
duties of cuftoms and exdfe , conflitute the four ' 
principal branches of the Britifli taxes. 

Irelaind i< certainly a> able , and oar American : 
and Weft Indian plantations more able to pay a ' 
Uiid-tax than Great Britain. Where the landlord ' 
is fubjedl neither to tithe nor poors rate ,- hemult ' 
cert^ly be more able to pay fuch a ia:x,, than 
where he is fubjefl to both thofe other burdens. ' 
Thf tithe j where there is no' modus , and where - 
it IS levied in kind, diminifbcs more what would 
otherwifebetherentoftheJandlord, than a land- 
tax which really amount^ to fiveflitlUngs in the ^ 
potnd. Soch a tithe will be found in moA cafes' 
tp atnoont to mbre than a fourth part of the real ' 
rent of the lalid , orofWhat remains aftefreplacing ' 
completely the capital of the' farmer, together with 
bis reafonable profit. If all modufes and all linn- ' 
propriatiortswere taken away, the complete chiirdhf"" 
tithe oF Great Britain and Ireland tiolild not Wdt^'< 
be eftimjfnd at lefs than Ax or feVe'n nitllioni. 
If there w^ no tithe -either in Great Britain or 
Ireland , the landlords could afford to pay fix or 
fsven millions additional land-tax, without being 
more burdened than a very great part of them 
are- at prefent. America pays ho tithe, and could 
therefore very well afford to pay a land>tax. The 
IjUtdsihAnHecicaand^eWeftlnsliH, indeed, Ae 
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in general not tenanted nor' leafed oiit to farmer* « - 
they could not therefore be affeOed accordtiif^' "to 
any rent-rolL But neither were the lands of Great 
Britain, in the 4th of WilUam and Marry, aifeifed 
according to any rent-roU , but according to » 
very loofe and inaccurate eftimation. TTie lands 
in America might be aflefled either in the fame 
manner , or accordir^ to an equitable valuation in 
confequenceof an accurate furvey , likethatwhich 
was lately made in the Milanefe, and inthedomi- 
-njons of Auftria, Pmllia, and Sardinia. 

Stamp-dutiei, it u evident, might be levied 
without any variation m all countries where the 
forms of law procefa, and the deeds by which 
property both real and perfonal is transferred, 
are the fame or nearly the fame. 

The extmfionofthecoftom-houfelaws of Great 
Britain to Irelandand the plantations, provided ic 
was accompanied, as in juAice it ought to- be, 
with an extenfiou of the freedom of trade, would be 
in the higheft degree advantageous to both. AIL the 
invidious restraints which at prefent opi^eb the 
trade of Ireland, the diflin^ion between the enu- 
merated and non-enumerated commodities of Ame- 
rica, would be, entirely atan end, Thecountriet 
north of Cape Finillerre would be as open To every 
part of the produce of America, as thofa fouth of 
that Cape are to fome parrs of that produce at pre- 
fent. The trade between all the different partsof the 
Britilfaempirewould, inconfequenceofthts uniform- 
ity in the caftom-houfe laws, be as free as the coafl'>~ 
invade of Great Briuin it ac preHent. -The Sritifl^ 

* . empire 
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mnptie would thtu affisrct within itfelf an immenle 
internal market for every part of the produce of 
all its different provinces. So great an extenfion of 
market would foon compenrate both to Ireland and 
the plantations, all that they could fufferfromth* 
increafe of the duties of culboma. 

The excife is the only part of the Bridfli fyilem 
of taxation , which would require to be varied in 
any refpe^ according as it was applied to the dif- 
frrent provinces of the empire. It might be applied 
to Ireland without any variation } the produce and 
confumption of that kingdom being exadly of th« 
fiune nature with thofe of Great Britain. In its ap- 
plication to America and the Weft-Indies, of which 
the produce and confucnption are fb very different 
from thole ofGreatBritaiii,fome piodification might 
be neceflaryi in the lame manner as in its application, 
to the cider and beer counties of England. 

A fermented liquor, for example, which ia 
called beer , but which , as it if made of melallieijt 
bears very tittle refemblance to our beer, makea 
a conliderable part of the common drink of the 
people in America. This liquor, as it can b« 
kept only for a few days, cannot , like onik^ieeri 
be prepared and fiored np for Qtle in great 
breweries ; but every private family muft brew it: 
&r their own ufe,' in the lame manner as they 
cook their visuals. But to fubjed every private, 
family to the odious vifiM and examination ot, 
the tax-gatherers , in the fame manner as we fub- 
je£l the keepers of alehoufes and the brewers ior 
public fole, would b» altogether inconfifienf 
fV. •/ N. ^^. 8) 
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' with liberry. If for the fake of equality it was 
thooght necelTary to lay a tax npon this liquor , 
it might be taxed by taxing th& material of which 
it is made, either at the ptace'ofmanufaAute, or, 

■'- iFthecircDmftancesofthetraderenderedfuchanex- 
cireimproper,byIayinga(1uty upon its importation 
into the colony in which it was to be confumed. Be- 
fides the duty of one penny a gallon impofedby 
the Britifh parliament apon the importation of 

■ melaffes into America; there is a provincial tax of 
^is kind upon their importation into MafTachufett's 
Bay , in Ihips belonging- to any other colony j of 
«ight-pence the hogfhead ; and another upon their 
importation , from the northern colonies , into 
South Carolina, of live-pence the gallon. Or if 
neither of thefe methods was found convenient , 
each family might compound for its confumption 
of this Hqnor, either according to the number of 
perfbns of which it confiAed , in the fame manner 
as private families compound for the malt-tax in 
England , or according to the different ages and 
fexes "of thofe perfons , in the fame manner as 
feveral different taxes are levied in Holland; or 
nearly as Sir Matthew Decker propofes that all 
taxes upon confumable commodities {honld be 
levied in England. This mode of taxation, it has 
' already been obferved , when applied to objefls of 
a fpeedy confumption, is not a very convenient 
one. ■ It might be adopted, however, in cafe* 
tvhere no Better could be done. 

Sugar, rum, and tobacco, are commodities 
Tvhteh are no whete necE^fariei oflifo, which are 
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become objefU of almoft univerfal confumption,- 
and which are therefore extremely proper fubjefls 
of taxation. If a union- with the colonies were to 
take place, thofe commodities might be taxed 
eiiher before they go out of the hand of themann- 
faflurer or grower; or if this mode of taxation 
did not fuit the circumftances of thofe perfons, 
they might be depofited in public warehoufeg both 
at the place of manafaflure, and at all the dif- 
ferent ports of the empire to which they might af- 
terwards be tranfported , to remain there , under 
the joint cuftody of the owner and the revenue 
pfficer , till fu<^ time as they Ihould be delivered 
but either to the confomer, to the merchant retailer 
forhome-confumption,ortoihemerchantexporter, 
the taxnot to be advanced till fuch delivery. When 
delivered out for exportation, to go duty free; 
upon proper fecurity being given that theyftould 
really be exported out of the empire. Thefe are ' 
perhaps the principal commodities with regard to 
which a union with the colonies might require 
fome confiderable change in the prefent fyftem of 
Brttifli taxation. 

■ What might be the amount of the revenue 
which this fyftem of taxation extended to all the 
different provinces of the empire ihight produce, 
it mnft, no doubt, be altogether impollible to 
afcertain with tolerable exaflnefs. ^By means of 
this fyftem there is annually levied in Great 
Britain , upon lefs than eight millions of people ^ 
■more than ten millions of revenue. Ireland 
contains more than two millions of people , and 
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accordingto the accounts laid before the congreb,- 
the twelve aflbciated provinces of America contain 
more than three. Thofeacconnts, however^ may 
have been exaggerated, in order, perhaps, either 
to enconrage their own people , or to intimidate 
thofe of this country, and we iliall fnppofe there<v 
fijre that our North-American and Weft-Indian 
colonies taken together contun no more than threa 
nilliont; or that the whole Brttiili empire, in£a> 
rope and America , contains no more than thirteen 
millions of inhabitants. If upon le& than eight mU« 
lions of inhabitants this fyftem of taxation raifes x 
revenue of more thatl ten millions fterltng; it ought 
upon thirteen millions of inhabitants to raife a re- 
venue of more than lixteen millions two hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds fterling. From this re- 
Tenue, fuppofing diat this fyftem coold produce it^ 
muft be dedufled , the revenue ufually raifed in 
Irdand and the plantations for defraying the ex- 
penfe of their refpeAive civil governments. The 
expenfe of the civil and military eftablilhment of 
Ireland , tc^ether with the intereft of the public 
debt, 'amounts, at a medium of the two years 
which ended March 177S, to fomething lets than 
feven hundred and fifty thoufand pounds a year. 
By a very exaft account of the revenue oif the 
principal colonies of America and the Weft- Indies , 
it amounted, before the commencement of the 
prefent difturbances , to a hundred and forty-one 
thoufand eight hundred pounds. In this account, 
however , the revenue of Maryland , of North- 
Carolina and of aU out late acquifitioiu both apoa 
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die continent and in the tflandt, is omitted, which 
may pertiaps make a difference of thirty or 
forty thoD&nd ponndt. For the lake of even 
numben therefore, let us fappofe that the re- 
venue neceSary for fopporting the civil gv* 
vemment of Ireland and the plantations, may 
amount to a million. There would remain con- 
feqnendy a revenue of fifteen millions two hun- 
' <lred and fifty thoufand pounds, to be applied 
towards defraying the general «tpenfe of the 
empire, and towards paying the public debt; 
Batif&om theprefent revenue of Great Britma 
a million coald in peaceable times be fpared to- 
wards the payment of that debt, fix millions two 
hundred and fifty thonfand pounds could very 
well be fpared from this improved revenue. 
This great fmldng fund too might be augmented 
every year by the intereft of the debt which had 
been difchaiged the year before, and mi^t ia 
this manner increafe fo very rapidly, as to be 
fnffident in a few years to dtfduu^ the whole , 
debt, and thus to reftore completely the atpre- 
fent debilitated and langnifliing vigor of the 
empire. In the mean time the people might be 
lelteved Srom fome of the moll burdenfome taxee; 
from thofe which are impofed either upon dw 
necellaries of life , or npon the mat«ials of noi- 
nufaAure. The laboring poor wlonld thu be 
enabled to live better, to work cheaper, and to 
fend their goods cheaper to market. The cheap- 
nefii of their goods would increafe the demand 
lor them^ and confeqnemly for the l^ioc of 
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th'oTe who prodnced thenj. This tncreafe in the 
demand for labor, would both tncreafe the numbers 
and'improve the ctreamftances of the laboring poor. 
Their confumption would incre^Ue, and together 
-with it the revenue arifing h-om all thofe articles 
of their canrnmption upon which the taxes might 
be allowed to remain. 

The revenue arifrng fromthisryftemof taxauon, ■ 
liowerer , might not immediately increafe in pro- 
portion to the 'number of people who were ftib- 
jeCled to it. Great indulgence wonld for fotne time 
be doe to thofe provinces of the empire which were 
thus fobj'efled to burdens to which they had not 
before been accnftomed , and even when the fame 
taxes. came to be levied every where ai exa^ly 
as poflible , they would not every where produce 
B revenue proportioned to . the numbers of the 
|»e(lple. In a poor country the confumption ofth« 
I»incipa) commodities fubjefl to the duties of 
cuftomsand excife is very fmall; and in a thmly 
inhabited country the opportunities of fmugglinfj 
are very great. The confumption of malt liquors 
among the inferior ranks ofpeople in Scotland is 
v^ry'fmatl, and' the excife upon malt, beer, and 
ale , produces lefs there than in England in propoiv 
tion to the numbers of the people and the rate of 
the duties , which upon malt is different on account 
ofa fuppofed difference of quality. Inthefe panicular 
branches of' theexcife, there is not, I apprehend, . 
much more fmuggling in the one country than 
in the other. The duties upon the dif\iltery, and 
the greater part of the duties of cuftonis , in 
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proportion to the nambers of people in the refpec- 
tive .countries,, produce jefs in Scotland than in 
Englatid , not only on account of the fmaller con- 
fumption of the taxed commodities, but of the 
much gwater facility of fmnggling. In Ireland, thp 
inferior ranks of people are ftill poorer than ip 
Scotland , and many parts of the country are almoft 
as thinly inhabited. In Ireland, therefore, the con' 
fumptionoPthe taxed commodities might, it} pro* 
p,ortion to the number of the people , be ftili lefs 
than in Scotland, and the facility of fmuggling 
nearly the fame. In America and the Weft-Indies 
the white people even of the loweft ranit are in 
much better ctrcuaif\ances than thofe of the fame 
rank in England , and their confumption of all the 
Inxuries in which they nfually indulge themfelves 
is probably much greater. The blacks., indeed, 
who make the greater part of the injiabitants both 
of the fouthern colonies upon the continent and of 
the Weft-India iflands, aa they are in a ftate of . 
flavery, are, no doubt, in a worfe condition thaji 
the pooreft people either, in Scotland or Ireland. 
We muft not , however , upon that account , 
imagine that they are worfe. fed , or that their ^ 
confumption of articles whieh might be fubje£{ed 
to moderate duties, is lefs than that even of the 
lower ranks of people in England. In order that 
'they may -work well, it is the ihtereft of their 
mafter that they fhould be fed well and kept in 
good heart, in the fame manner as it is his in- 
tereft that his working cattle fiiould be fo. The , 
blacks accordingly hav.e almoft every where their 
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' allowance of mm and of melaffei or fprtice }>eet^ 
in the fame manner as the white ferrahu} and 
this allowance wonid not probably be withdrawn, 
thoagh thofe articles fliould be fubjefied to mo* 
derate daties. The confomption of the taxed 
commodities^ therefore, in proportion to th« 
nOmber of inhabitants , woatd probably be as 
great in Amejica and the Weft-Indies as in any 
part of the Briu'fh empire. The opportunities 
of fmnggling indeed , would Be much greater ; 
America, in proportion to the extent of the 
countpy , being much more thinly inhabited than 
either Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue^, 
however, which is at prefent raifed by the dif- 
' ferent duties upon malt and malt liqaors , were to 
be levied by a fingle dtity upon malt, the oppor- 
tunity of hnu^ling in the moft ii^portant branch 
of the excifb would be almoft entirely taken 
away: And tf the duties* of coftbms, tnftead of 
being impofed upon almoA all the different articles 
' of importation , were confined to a few of the motk 
general ufe and confumption, and if the levying 
of thofe duties were fubje^kd to the excife laws, 
the opportunity of fmu^ling, though not fo 
entirely taken away, would be very much diml* 
nifhed. In confequence ofthoTe two, apparently, 
very fimple and eafy alterations, the duties of 
cnftoms and excife might probably produce a 
revenue as great in proportion to the confomp- 
tion of the moft tlilnty inhabited province, at 
they do at prefent in proportion to dut of the 
noil populous. 
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" The Americans , it has been fatd , indeed * hava 
no gold or filver money ; the interior commerce 
of the conntry being carried on by a paper cur-- 
<rency , and the f(o)d and lilver which occafionally 
-come among them being all fent to great Britain 
in return for the commodities which they receive 
from ng. But without gotd and filver, it ii ad* 
-ded, there is no poITibility of paying taxei. W« 
already got all the gold and lilver which they 
rliave. How is it poUible to draw firom them 
what. they have not ? 

The prefent fcarcity of gold and filver money in 
-America is not the effed of the poverty of that 
conntry , or of the inability of the people there to 
-pnrchafe thofe metals. In a country where the 
-wages of labor are fo mnch higher; and the price 
of provifions fo much lower than in England, 
the greater part of the people muft furely have- 
wherewithal to pnrchafe a greater quantity , if it 
-were either necelTary or convenient for, them to 
;dofo. Thefcarcityofthofemetalithereforei muft 
be the effeA of choice, and not of neceffity. 
< It is fbr,tranla£Ung either domeftic or foreign 
bafuiefs, that gold and tilver money it either 
neceflary or convenient. 

The domeftic bufineb of cvry conntry, it 
'has been (hown in the feccund book of this In- 
'qniry , may, at leaft in peaceable times, be tranf- 
■a.&sd by means of a paper currency , wit^ 
nearly the &me degree of conveniency as by 
gold and filver money. It is ^nvenient fot 
lh» Americans, who conld always employ mth 
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pTofie in the improvement of their lands a grerfter, 
Itock. than they caii ealily get , to fave as mnch as- . 
pofTible the expenfe of fo coftiy an inAniment of 
commerce as gold and filver , and rather to employ 
that part of their forplm prodace which would he 
neceffary for pnrchaling thofe metali, in pnrchafing 
theinftruraentsoftride, the materials of clothing, 
feveral parts of houfehold furnitnre, and the iron- 
work neceffary for building and extending their 
Ij^ttlementt iind plantations, in pnrchafing, not 
dead ftock , but a^ive and prodoflive ftoek. The 
colony governments find it for their intereft to 
, fupply the people with foch a quantity of papei- 
moncy as is fully fuflicient and generally more 
than fufficient for tranfa^ing their domefUc bufi- 
nefs. Some of thofe governments, thatofPenn- 
fylvania particularly, derive a revennefrom lending' 
this paper-money to their fubje£U at an intereft 
of fo much per cent. Others,' like that of Maf- 
fachufett'« Bay', advance apon extraordinary emer- 
gencies a paper^money of this kind for defraying 
the public expenfe, and afterwards, when ii^fuits 
the conweniency of the colony, redeem it at the 
depreciated value to which it gradoally falls!. In 
1747'* that colony paid, in this manner , the 
greater paft of its public debts, with the tehth 
part of the money for which its bills had been 
granted. It fuits the convehiency of the planters 
to fave the expenfe of employing gold and filver 
money in th^r domeltic tiaitfa£lions , and it fuits 

* See Hutchiofoh's Hift. of MalTiGbufett's Bay', Vol. II. - 
page 436 , & feq. . -■ ■ , 
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the eonreniency of the colony government! ro 
fupply them wth a medram, which, though at- 
.tentled with fotne very cunfiderable difadvantages, 
.enabtes them to favethatexpenfe. The redundancy 
of paper-money necefTarily ban illies gold andfilver 
from the domeilic tranfadions of the colonies, 
for the fame r«afbn that it has hanillted thofe 
metaU from the greater part of the domefltc tranf- 
ftflions in Scotland; and in both countries it is 
not the poverty, bnt the enterprifing and pro- 
jefling fpirit of the people, their defire of em- 
ploying all the -flodt which they can get as aflive 
and productive ftock, which has occafioned this 
redundancy of paper-money. 
. In the exterior commerce which tKe different 
colonies carry on with Great Britain, gold and 
filver are more or lefs employed , exactly in pro- 
portion as they are more or leisnecefTar^. Where i 
thofe metals are not necelfary, theyfeldom ap- | 
pear. Where they are necelfary , they are gene^ ' 
rally fonnd. 

in the commerce between Great Britain and 
<he tobacco colonies, the Britifli goods are gene- 
rally advanced to the colonifb at a pretty long 
credit, and are afterwards paid for in tobacco, 
rated at a certain price. It is more convenient 
'for the colonics to pay in tobacco than in gold 
and' fdver. It would be more convenient fori 
any merchant to pay iot the goods which his I 
concfpondents had fold to him in-fome other fort I 
of' goods which he might happen to deal in , than ] 
iu money. Such a merchant wonld have no 
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occaflon to keep any part of his ftock by hiih m- 
employed, and in ready money, for anfwering 
occarional demands. He could have, at alt times, 
• larger quantity of goods in his fliopor warehonfe, 
and he could deal to a greater extent Butitfeldom 
happens to be convenient for all the correfpondmts, 
of a merchant to receive paymetot for the goods 
w^tch they fell to him , in goods of Tome other 
kind which he happens to dieal in. The BritiJh 
merchants who trade to Virginia and Maryland 
happen to be a particular fet of correlpondHin, to 
whom it is more convenient to receive payment 
for the goods which they fell to thofe colonies in 
tobacco than in gold and filver. They expeA t* 
make a profit by the fale of the tobacco. Thejr 
could make none by that of the gold 'and filver. 
Goldandfilver,therefofe,veryfeldoniappearinthe 
: Commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco 
colonies. Maryland and Virginia have as UttU 
oceafion for thofe metals in their foreign as in 
their domelHc commerce. They are faid, ac- 
cordingly, to have lets gold and fHver money 
than any other colonies in America. They ar* 
reckoned, however, as thriving, and cofiTe- 
qnently as rich , as any of their neighboars. 

In the northern colonies, Pennfylvania, New 
York, New Jerfey; the four govemmenti of 
New England , &c. the yalue of their own pro- 
duce Which they export to Great Britain u mit 
equal to that of the manufe^res which tiiey 
import for their own nfe , and for that of fome 
of the other cokHuea to which they are the 
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curien. A balance, therefore, moft be paid to the. 
mother country in gold and filver, and thi> 
balance they generally find. 

In tiie fagar cotoniei the value of the produce 
' anntially exported to Great Britain ti much 
jgr»ter than that of all the goods imported from 
thence. If the fugar and rum annually fent to 
the mother country were paid for in thofe colo-. 
nies , Great Britain would be oMiged to fend out 
every year a very large balance in money , and 
the trade to the Weft Indi« would, by a certain, 
jlpeciei of politicians, be conlidfered iU extremely. 
diBidvantageouL But it fo happens, that many of. 
the principal proprietors of the fugar plantation* 
refide in Great Britain. Their renu are remitted t 
to th^m in fugar and rum , the produce of their 
eftates. The fugar and rum which the Weft ' 
India merchants purchafe in thofe colonies upon 
their own account , are not equal in value to the 
goods wht^ they annually fell theie. A balance 
therefore muft neceflarily be paid to them in gold 
and fitvei, and this balance too is generally 
found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment 
from the different colonies to Great Britain , have 
not been at all in proportion to the greatneb oc 
JJBiallnefs of the balance* which were refpe£lively 
doe from them. Payments have in general been 
more regular from the northern than from th« 
tobacco colonies, though^the former have gene- 
rally paid a pretty large balance in money, while 
^ kttei have either paid no balance , or a much 
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fmaller t»ne. The difficulty of getting payment 
.from our different fugar colonies has been greater 
or lels in prepurtion , not fo much to the extent 
of the balances refpe^lively due from them , at to 
the quantity of uncultivated land wJjich they 
contained; that i», to the greater or fmaller 
temptation which the planters have been under of 
over-trading ,- or of undertaking (he fettlement 
and plantation of greater quantities of waile land 
than fuited tfie extent of their capitals. The returns 
from the great ifland of Jamaica, where there ii 
flill much uncultivated land, have, upon thi* 
account , been iir general more irregular and un-^ 
Certain, than tholie from the fmaller iflandg of 
. Barbadoei, Antigua , and St. Chriftophers, which 
liave for thefe many years been completely culti- 
vated, and have, upon that account, afforded lefs 
Jield for the fpeculationi of the planter. The new 
acquifiiions of Grenada , Tobago, St, Vincents, 
and Dominica , have opened a new field for fpe^ 
culations of this kind j and the returns from thofe 
illands have of late been as irregular and imcertain 
as thofe from the great ifland of Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the colo- 
nies which occafionsy in the greater part of them, 
the prefent fcarcity of gold and filver money^ 
Their great demand for active and produflive 
ftock makts it convenient for them to have as 
little dead flock as pofliblej and difpofes theni 
upon that account to content ihemfelves with a 
cheaper, though lefs commodious inflrument of 
commerce than gold and filver. They are 
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*■ thereby enabled to convert ilie value ofthiitgold 
and fitver into cheinftruments of trade, into the 
materials of clothing, into honfehold furniture, and 
into the iron work neceiTary for building and 
extending their fetttementsandplantations. In thofe 
branches of bufinefs which cannot be tranfafled 
without gold. and filver money, it appears, that 

" tliey can always find- the necelTary quantity' of 
thole metab, andiftheyfrequentlydonotfind it» 
their failure is generally the effefl, not of their 
neceflary poverty, but of their unneceffary and 
exceilive ent^rprife. It is not becaufe they are poor 
that their paymenuare irregular and uncertain ; but 
becaufe they are too eager to become exceflively 
Itch. Though all that part of the produce of the 
colony taxes , which wai over and above what 
was necelTary for defraying the expenfe of their 
own civil and military edabliOiments were to be 
remitted to Great Britain in gold and filver, the 
colonies have abundantly wherewithal to purchafe 
the requilite quantity of thofe metals. They would 
in this cafe be obliged , indeed , to exchange a 
part of their forplus produce, with which they "" 
Wow purchafe aflive and produflive ftock, for 
dead ftock. In tranfaAing their domeflic bufi« 
ne& they would be obliged to employ a coftly 
inftead of a cheap inftrument of commerce; and 
the expenfe of purchafmg this coftly inftrument 
might damp fomewhat the vivacity and ardor 
of their exceflive enterprife in the improvement 
ofland. It might not, however, be necelTary to 
remit any part of the American revenue in gold 
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and filver. It might be remitted in I^IU drawn 
upon and accepted by particular merchants or 
companies in Great Britain , to whom a part 
6f the (urplas produce of America had been 
■configned , who would pay into the treafury the 
American revenue tn money , afcer Having them* 
felves received the value of it in goods; and th« 
whole bufmels might frequently be tranfa£led' 
without exporting a fingleounceof gold or filver 
from America". 

It is not contrary to juAice that both Ireland 
and America fliould contribute towards the dit>' 
charge of the public debt of Great Britain.* 
That debt has been contra£led in the fupport of 
the goremment eftablilbed by the Revolution , a 
goyemment to, which the proteflants of Ireland' 
owe, not only Uie whole authority which they 
at prefent enjoy in their own country, but every- 
fecurity which they puflefs for their liberty, theit 
property, and their reli^on; a government tO' 
which feveral of the colonies' of America ow« 
their prefent charters , and confequently their^ 
prefent conflitution, and to which all the colo- 
nies of America Owe the liberty, fecurity, and 
property which they have ever lince enjoyed.' 
That pnblic debt has been contra^ed in the 
defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of all 
the diiferent provinces of the empire ; the im- 
menfe debt contra£led in the late war in parti- 
cular, and a great part of that contra^ed in the 
war before f were both properly contracted 19 
defence of America. 
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By 3 union vrith Great Britain , Tretand would 
gain , befidei the freedom of trade , otiier advan^ 
tages mach more important, and which woidd 
' much more than compen&te any increare of 
taxes that might accompany that union. By the 
union mth England, die 'middling and inferior 
ranks of people in Scotland gained a complete 
deliverance from the power of an ariAocracy 
«4iich had always before opprefled them. By ft 
tinion with Great Britain , the greater part of the 
people of all lanlj in Ireland would gain an 
equally complete deliverance from a much more 
Oppreflive ariftocracy; an ariftocracy not feand- 
ed, like that of Scotland in the natural and 
refpe^ble diflin£tions of birth and fortune ; but 
in the molt odious of all diftinflions, thofe oE 
religious and political prejudices ; diftinfliong 
which, more than any other, animate both the 
infolence of the oppreflbrs and the hatred and 
indignation of die opprefled, and which com* 
monly rendn the inhabitants of the lame coun- 
try mote hoftile to one another than thofe of 
-different countries ever are. Without a nnioQ ' 
with Great Britain , the inhabitants of Ireland are 
not likely for many ages to confider themfelvei 
as one people. 

No oppreflive atillocraey has ever prevailed m 
the colonies. Even they, however, would, itt 
point of happinelk and tranqnitlity, gainconfidei^ 
ably by a union with Great Britain. It would > 
at leaft, deliver them from thofe rancorous and 
iritulcnt &£tion« which are infepaxable from 
iV. ofN. 4. H 
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fmall. democrades , and whic^havefo frequently 
.divided the affeflions of their people, and dit 
turbed the. tranquillity of their goternmentt , in 
■ their form fo nearly democratical. In the cafe of a 
.total feparation from Great. Britain , which, anleft 
prevented by a union of this kind, feems very 
.likely to take place, thofe fafliona would be ten 
times more virulent than ever. Before the com- 
mencementoftheprefemdiftorbanceSjthe-coercive 
.power of the mother- country had always been 
able to reftnin thof? fa^ioo) ft'om breaking out 
into any thing woife than grofi brutality and 
jnfult. If that coercive power were entirety taken 
away, they would probably foon break out into 
vpen violence and bloodJlied. In all great countries 
>vhich are united under one uniform gAVRrninent, 
' the ^irit of party ccmimonly prevails le& in thf 
remote province! than in the centre of Ut9 em- 
pire.. The diliiinjce of thftfe provinces from the 
iiapital', from the ' ptincipal feat of the^ great 
J(:raii)ble of fa£Uoa and: ambition , n»ifi» ^em 
epter le& into the.view»,i^any of thaconteiiding 
parties., and retfders. thiBQi more indiflepcnt and 
impartial (pefiatora. of tbe cotidu^ ^f alL The 
jTpirit.of iparty ^evaUe hb. ib Septland than ia 
England. In thecafe ofaunion itwiuldgrobably 
^f vail left in Ir«laniil tbaif in Scotland* - wd. the 
jBoloiijes, would proljably.iipqn ^fijoy A^c^e cf 
fom^d >nd .wiantntityi at pref^t unkoow^n in 
anypwt of the Bri(iQ) w>pir9< Soth Ireland and 
th« colonie* , i^eed , yQnl^ b^ ful^^^ted tp^fieovior 
»^ff ibm.my vhii^ tlf^y.ix. pccfenc p«y^ In 
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c«afeqnencc; however, of ai diligent and £itrtifAt 
Appikatioa of the public reveniie towards die 
difcharge-of the national debt, th« greater part of 
thofe taxes might not be of long cOntinaance, 
and the public revenue of Gr^t Britain might 
foon be reduced to what was neicelfary for matiw 
taining a moderate peace eflablilbmeht. - . ■ .■ 
The territorial acqaifitions of the Eaft. Indi;| 
company, the undoubted right of the cr^wn ; 
that is, of the flate and people of Great Bfitain<, 
might be rendered another fonrce of reven'ne 
more abundant, perhaps, than all thofe already 
mentioned. Thofe countries ase teptefentcd ai 
more fertile, more extenfivej. and in proportion 
to their extent, liiuch richer and more populoui 
than Great Britain. In order to draw a' great 
revenue from them , it would not probably be 
neceOary, to introduce any newfyftem of taxa- 
tion into countries which are already fufficienily 
and more than' fvifhciently taxed, ft might per-i 
lia|», bemore proper tolightsn,- than to aggravatej 
(he burden of thofe unfortunate conntriei, and to 
endeavour to draw a revenue from them , not by 
impofing new taxes , but by preventing ' die 
epibezzlement and mifapplication of the greacei 
part of thofe which they already pay. 
i If it ihould be found impra^icabte for Givdl 
Bntain to 'draw alny confiderable angmenution df 
xcvenofr from any of the refoarcei abore aikoa 
Uoned ; the only refburce whitth cati fe«nain> td 
keris adiminniicdiofherexpenfa.' Iiithett4>d«o€ 
coUeding^ and in that of expeiiding <h« p^MM 
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tevcnne i though in both there may be ftill room 
for improvement , Great Britain feems to be at 
leaft a< oeconomical as any of her neighbours. 
The military eftablifliment which flie maintains 
for her own defence in time of peace , is more 
moderate than that of any Eoropean lUte which / 
can pretend to rival her either in wealth or in 
power. None of thole articles , therefore , feem 
to admit of any confiderable reduction of expenfe. 
The expenb of the peace eftablifliment of the 
colonies was , before the commencement of the 
prefent diftorbancei, very confiderable, and is an 
cxpenCe which may^ and if no revenue can be 
drawn from them , oaght certainly to be faved 
altt^ether. This conftant-expenfein time of peace, 
though ver)' great , is infignificant in comparifon 
with what the defence of the colonies !»■ coft 
OS in time of war. The laft war, which was 
i^ndertaken altogether on account of the colonies, 
coft Great Britain, it has already been obferved, 
upwards of ninety millions. The Spanifli war (^ 
1739 was principally undertaken on their account, 
in which , and in the French war that was the 
confequence of it. Great Britain fpent upwards of 
forty millions, a great part of Which ought jnftly 
to be charged to the cokmies. In thofe two wan 
the colonies coft Great Britain much more than 
double the Turn which the national debt amounted 
to beftwe the commencement of the lirft of them. 
Had it not been for thofe wan that debt might » 
tod probably woold by this time, have beea 
•cottplet^y j>aid; and ^ad it not been for the 
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colonies, the former of thofe wan might not^ 
and the. latter certainly wootcl not have been un- 
dertaken. It was becanfe the colonies were fuppofed 
to be provinces of the Britifli empire, that this 
cxpenfe was laid .out upon them. Bnt countries 
which contribute neither revenue nor military 
force towards the fupport of the empire, cannot 
beconfidered as provincet. They may perhaps 
be confidered as appendages , as a fort of fplendid ' 
and ihowy equipage of the empire. But if the 
empire can no longer fupport the expenfe of keeping 
up this equipage , it onght certainly to lay it 
' dovm; and if it cannot raiCe its revenue in proi- 
portion to its e^xpenfe, it ought, at leaA, to 
accommodate its e:tperire to its revenue. If the 
colonies , notwithftanding their refufal to fubmft 
to Britffli 'taxes, are ftill to beconfidered as pro- 
vinces of the Brittfli empire , their defence in fome 
future war may coft Great Britain as great an 
expenfe as it ever has done in any former war. 
The rulers of Great Britain have , for more than 
a century paft , amufed the people with the ima- 
gination that they poflefled a great empire on the 
weft fide of the Atlantic. This empire , however, 
has hitherto e3tifted in imagination only. It has 
hitherto been, not an empire, but the proje£l of 
an empire ; not a gold mine ,' but the projeA ofa 
gold mine; a proje£l which has coft, which con- 
tinues to coft , and which , if purfued in the fame 
way as it has been hitherto , is likely to coft , 
tmmenfe expenfe, without being likely to bring 
any profit ; for the effe^ of the monopoly of the 
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colony tr»de, it .has been Ihown , are to the 
great body /Of the people , mere loCs tnfiead of 
profit. It is furely now time that our rplm ihould 
either realize this golden dream, jn which they 
have been indulging themfelves, perhaps, aswell 
as the people; or, (hat they ihould awafce from 
ft themfelves , and endeavour to awaken the people. 
If the proje^i cannot . be completed , it ought to 
be given up. If any ofthe province; (^ the Britilb 
pmi^re cannot be made to contribute towards the 
fupport of the whote empire , it is furely time 
that Qreat Britain Ihould free herfelf from the 
Axpenfe of defending thofe provinces in time of 
war, and of fupporting any part of their civil or 
inilitary efiabliflinienti in time of pejice ,, and en- 
deavour to accommodate her future views and 
defigns to the real nudiocrity of her circum- 
|lancef. 
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tlcQiaf Ac mos»p«lT. I9& To cxpliiatd, JSf, tHliadaiidiiiu- 

mainniii ■ moaopgty , tbc prio- rica onght ia jnltice t» coaiributc 

cipal ladofthedominiaB affiuned lowtrd tbt dilcbugt ofhirpub- 

OTtr die saloDiH , IW. Hu de- lie dibtt , 36S. How tbt t>^rii> 

lived nothiog boc 1o& from thii torialacqiufitiaDtoftbiEaftlitdii 

daminioa , 19a. It ftibift ih« compuT might be rendered • 

oalT ftau wbi«h hu Duly ianeaf- fimtat of rcMOue, 3ri. Ifno 

cd its nptalii by citending in Itach tSUIaocc «■ bt obtainid , 

cmplrt , :IOO. Th* conftitntioa o& her oaly ntource pointed mti 

woBid have b<M samplctcd by iUd, 

■dminlBB of American i«pralleii> taUint , A* money of the ptax 

tuiou, lof. Ktvinr of tbc ad- mcrcaatile npnbHc, IL ift. Sea ' 

wioiftnuioB of tbi Baft India G*U and Sibitr. 

company, 339. Intertft of the Bmrghi, free, ttatorieinof, II. 194, 

■ conlbmcr bccificed m Hut of the Te what circnrnKancci dieir owed 

pTodoMi in ralfinc aa tmpii* ia tlidt corporate IntiDHftioni , i9«. 

America, iM. Why admitted to End reptereii. 

Mriuim, Gtnt, tba annual rero- tativei to puliameat, aoo. Arc 

one of, compaied with Iti anniB] allowed to ptoiea Tcinteca &am 

rente and intaicfioreaplnlltock, the cooutiy, 301. 

IV. 1^9. The laad>tuaf, con- Bm, Or. bU obrerradoni on the 

fldcrcd, lOS. TitbM, 183. Win. lawi rclatiaE to tbe aitlcment of 

, dow tax, iv>> Stam^ dniiei , the poor, 1. 113. aiT> 

aai. ajo. Poll tazec ia liie nfen AOcitt'i meat , no where a nccef* 

of William UI. ajT- The ani- Cuf of lift , IV. sio. 

formity of ttxadMi la, bvoraUc 

to iuetaal tnde, 391. The lyC, (^, 

tem of taxuloa in, compared 

widi that in FtMCC. 300. Ae- Cthni/i, origin of Aat M, IT, 

covat of the nnftmdcd debt of, 134. Theii principlu of etancfe 

. 113. fnndtd debt , 313- Aggte- goTeiamcnt, ijs. 

gate and scbctbI Audi , 317. Cuhto, Mr. of Lochiel, exeitibd, 

SlaUng fimd , 319. Annnitla tor within thirty yean fiacc . a cri, 

terms of ftaii and for IItci, 33& minil fntildiftion OTCr Mi owa 

pCTpmtal ainuitiet the heft ttani- tenant! , 11. 3K. t 

Icrahle lock, 334. The rcdac- Ctiuit, Oc French ootony dmc, 

tioB t£ tM pnblic debts, dnttng . long nadcrtha goTemmeal of a« 

peace, bean ao pn^ortion 10 their axdaliv* company, ULtiT- Bat 

. acnnnnlatian dnrilv war, 319. inprottd ^eedily after tbe difl^ 

Tbe trade wiHi the tobacco oolo- Istidn of tile compaaT , 118. 

niet, how canied en. witteoi CeaaJr, aaricablc, the adTaatage* 

MiateticMlon of ^Gle, SQ. of , I. 339. Bow to bt made and 
.TJm ttfdt^wiUidielbpictfb^ mlntajntd , IV. 3. That of 
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LtAEMdM.thelupportaf. Ii«wft< 
Ortd, S. Ma; b(bicc«lifullynii' 
nigcd b]r}oiB[ft(xk eompmiti, ^S. 

CfUiliUin , Mr. reniBik 1 on hii ac- 
count of the rainiogi of di( la- 
btriiit pour, I. ico. 

C»f or Good Hope, canfM of the 
ptotpttitj of tbc Dutch fettle- 
neat ihete. III. tn. 

Cafilal , JD trade, explaineil, aad 
kmr eftiplajfd, IL ^. Diftingniflt- 
cd into ciualadig and fixed ca< 
piUls , 6. duraAetiftic of BkeiI 
catritali.io. The ftveral biodi 
•f filled eapitalt fpttificd, UiJ, 

■ Ohaiaaen'llic of cfroslatlDE capi- 



tal!, I 



dthtCi 



Fixed capliRli fnpported by thofc 
tthichan eircalating,ll. Circotal- 
Intcapilal] bowdipported, i}[ In. 
|eMtiouefiifliEedc.qiitaI, 19. The 
•RpMire of niarntalning the fixed 
and circulating capitals illuftiaCEdi 
91. Monty . ai an article <rf tit- 
enlacing capital, caaSdeiet, la. 
Monty, no meaTure of capital, 
97. What quantity of induAry 
awT capital can emplo}. 34. Ca- 

.' pitals. how fat ttey luay be ex- 
tended by paper credit, 54. Mult 
■IwiTi be reputed with profit by 

, file annual produce of lud, and 
labor, 91. The pnponioa be. 
Mreea utpltil and rcieaue, retUf 
latet the ptopottion beEween in- 

. dnffty KM idlenefs . 104. How 
it is increaled at din jalflted, lOf. 
Hailtiaal ef idencei of the laceeafe 
•f, lit. In what InJtancn fti- 



laige tbe nwional oiptal, IwX 
TheiKiMle^, ladMWproBt, by 
«o«(atitia , 1^ . Tht dlBtotnt 



wqn of employine a capita) , i^. 
How replaced 10 the diffeecot 
daffeioftradera, 143. Tbat em- 
ployed in agiioiltiire putt iato 
uolioa a greater quantity of pro. 
du&ive labor, than any equal ca- 
pital employed in 
m. Tbat of I 
flioutd refide within tht tasatry, 
147- The operation ofcafitalt- 
tmploTtdin agritnlnre , niano. 
fatfairei, and foreign trade, c«m- 
plRed, 148. The pro9»Titif sf a 
couatry depends on tile d«e pro- 
paition of icx capital ^pUtd ta 
ttaeCa Aim gnai ob)etb , 1^1. 
Different retinns of c^iilali em- 
ployed ia fyttiga trade. Iff. b 
eathsr taployed an aer>oilture 
than tn trade and mannfaCtnrei , 
oo (fual tfiBK , l&S. Is ladier 
■Mployed . in maau£i(him 4u 
. in fbrdln trade, 171. The na- 
tural progrefi of the Mnployaient 
of, 17a. Acquired by trade, is 
very preearlous ntitil realised by 
die oultitatioa and isipnnmnc 
' ef.lwd, . J18. Tbe empIoyiDent 
«f. In the diflcrnit fpedei of 
. trade, how determined, 370. 
C^itMin taiee, the nature «f, 
conlideMd, IV. sjs. ht'Eng- 
Ia>d, 137. Ib Fiance. 33s. ' 
Cvtifi, taad and water, nmr- 
psKd, L 38. Water' caniaie 
raMtituttei (o improTC aitslnd 
Indnftry, in all eountriai whcte 
it can be Bled , 19- ais. 323. - 

LaM . iMw ^cilitaied'and 

eedBcadin prke,- by pi^ic worb, 
IV. 4- 
emrjii^ trade , the nattn aad ope- 
latiM bC, eaamlBcd^ Hi. i$<. b 
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' the lynpoiin , but wx Iht cufe, - eieai Btit«ia ncm liktly to ba 

of Mtiooal weilth , and bncc muoh aAUIul by the Titt impor. 

pointt out the nro richtU conn- tatiDo of icifli cattle > iiid. 

trlei in Butope, ISi. Tradci Oriifum, parifli, tbe laws relit. 

■naT ■FP««' M fc« catijinf ita- ii« » ^ with obftnationt on . 

dti, Khiok nit not To, ihW. The tbem. I. IK. 

. difiidxtnutM of , to indWidnals I fUU, Sir JoGah , hit oblkriatioo 

370. The Doteh, how escludtd on trading com^iei, IV. as- 

bom fating tbe carrien to Gitat CUUtn i riclm nnfiTaiable to tb* 

Britain, as^. Diawbacki of do- prodoftioa, and enreme poverty 

lies originally granted for the en- to A* ralCaB , of then , I. IK. 

Muiagcmcnt of. III. 7. The nionalitT ftillt^eaterannHis 

Ctathngiaimi atmf , iti fupnioritj thof* maindiiiitd b; durity, t:i. 



[ die Soman army, accosnted 



Chi** , to what the early improK. 



tat. m. J48. „e„j ,„ ,^ ^ iBduftry there 



pared, in the diffcieat ftagei of 



wai onrins, 1,31. Concurteot . 
tefttmoniet of the mitbry of the 



rt. L 110. Til. fice ,^^^^ ^^^ „f ,^^ Chweft, los. 

. of. reduced by aitifidal «nffi» . ,^ ^^ h„^„„ ^ declinrng cotui. 

M*. Towh« heishi thtprie. ^_ ^^ Hi Bh rate of intenft 

of cMtle may rift i. » irtprtv- , ^f „„„,j ^^„^ ,„ ^, p^„ 

, ios coonw. 3*4. The taiUnf a . ^^ ,^^^^ ^^^^^ ,^„^^ ^^^ 5^ ^^ 

Kockof. necenaryfortbeftpply p,„„p,rtorEurope, 3M. Great 



la. 141. .Caul* 
mult beat a good price to be well 



Itate afliimed by the grandee! 
Silver the moft profitable 



fed. J4d. Tbepnee of. riftiU ,^^,^ ^ (.,„j ^j^^^ ,4;^ The 



Siatland Hn oonftqneDe* of the 



proportional valnt of gold ' 1 



Mioa Witfe England, 34s. G«m p„„ ^„„ ^^^ ,hefe, Jji. 
multiplication of Enropeu cattle . The ^alaeofgoIdandfiUtr a 



In Aaierica, 149. Are killed Ik ^j^^^^ „,„, ^lan in any part' of 
lone c«<utriei . metely fat the . 
bke of the hides and tkllotr . 



' Europe . 37C' 



I Wt The *»rkel for theft arti. Agticmture fktorrf th^e. 

. <ki KOK eatenCve than £.r the '"T"'' "oanuftanre, , m. >»«. 

. «.t»fe. %€%. Thi. market fone- , f««iS" "*^' "" ^"""•^ ^''^• 

. lnt> btMght Mar« home by the W- Bxtwfion of the home-tut. 

. «aablillantac of DunutaftDiM. kel, SW. 

.. iUd. Hoir the eitenJiia of «iil< ■-» — Gmt «M*attoa paid t« 
tintioa raifet the price of BBHtial . tM roads Ikate. IV. ». In what 
EdwI. Jb. : - Ae prlaeipid icruae of tbe <b- 

■CmU n pcrtiapa the wly camno. nttiga muSkt , . IR. The <t. 
- ditr BUM* opeaiTa to tMaftiort Vbbm bf , HtlT ImM ia kiad , 

. fer fta Om h| iBtf, U. V9. uc- 
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Ctard. tbt tivktt Ac eharcb, lb( dfclintd, la6. E*ilt attenJhi 

pobrtr the 8au , IV. 144- Antooat Rllowbii patilhn to defi their 
of tte terfiiui of tin church of own tainificrt , US. 

C»tlu»d, 141' The morat of CTftUi^, noit plntlfbl thafDod, 

h h«iTlertMltd in TrtS- ia oaniltiTatcl cauatriei, I. afi. 

L pioptieton, iSo. The mattiiili for, tbc fiiQ arti- 

hM cici ndtMBtknii have to oSet, if }. 

eonfilend, 183' Cui. thaBtstntnKjheebmfvraam 

OmbtiM , A* daagnoai praftiM wood to (aia tb* pttfenace br 

of raifiag moaey bj, nflained, fuel, L 3<s. The price of, bow 

. IL 19- In traffick , tb« two iiL tednced. a£i. 

IntMbnuidKiDf.conQdered, 79> The tapotiHtiaa of, ntb}tae4 

Otln , circBiirihmeci which contrk to * daty highn thu the prim* 

,buied to dieir opolenM, U. aM. coftof, (t th«pit, ULatfi. 

TboTe of Italr tbc fitfl that rofe ■' Tbc chcapeft of all fuel , IV. 

to conliiqMDcc, 30}. The com- a4T> The tax on, afflKdtyicpb 

uciet Md raaonfiftiirti of, have lated , a48. 

Mcalioaed the improvenent and Cm! nintii theif diAtent dcercw 

caltivation oT the coaattr . ui- of fcttili(r> I- 318. W^hea ftr. 

Oirgj, a l^ply of, pravided for. tDe, aM IbMetlmet anpiofitablt 

by pnblie and private fooadatiaai ky fitoatioa , its. Tbc ptopM- 

fbr Iheir cdocadoB. I. aca. Ca- tion of rent ccoctatly paid for. 

rate* erorfe paid tbaa many ■•• a«i. 

ctaanJcii ae3. — — Tit macfaintiy neccflary to, 

•— Of aa eftabliDicd nligioa, tapeafive, n. r. 

why nafiMcelifal atialaft tbc tea- Cut ct«U fiom ITewulIIc to Lm. 

chert of a acw religion, IV. m. don, employe mare fhippiag tbu 

Why dwy perCeciiU diclr adver. all the other carryins tndc of 

Ariel, loj. The utl of the in. Eaelaad, II. iis. 

' Ctriof detfy tt die dnirdt of CtiUn China, rcmaikt on the priU' 

SoDie, how kept alive, 104. dpal atdctet ofcoltivatiOB there, 

UtUlty of ccdcfiaMcal efiablifli- I. 144. 

ncBti, lor. Row conncOed whb Cttm, damped. At otigini tad 

ibedvil matlftrate, loe. Cnlafe peodiar advanovct of, in eom- 

(br the civil magiftnte to differ meroe, I. JB. The different Tpc. 

withdiem, ti«. Mnfibtmanaied dao^ iadlSieicntBgeiandcewa- 

. vriiboBt violence, 119. Of the ttki, 39. Caafti of Ac altera. 

chnrch of Home, one great army tioai In Ac valoc of, 40. 47. 10- 

kantoncdoverEnn^. 131. Their Howtfac ftandatdcolnof diArent 

power fimDar to that oftbetem- oatioDi came to be of different 

foral baroM , dntlnc the fcadal metalt, 17. & refotm in dW 

noaUA afM. ii9. How tbc Ei^lHh lolnap ftneOcd, «7. 

f owit af dH Kemillk ch*tr Silm, cmt&tiwKtt nttcndtutbo 
debaftamet 
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ttbaCttatot of. 304- Coiaigr of 
France and Biiuin , rxarniDed, 
31(. Why coin i> rri»aldy mdt- 
cd down, 331- The miutchiefly 
(mplnyed lo keep tp the qBanri\y 
thus diminiflied, 334- A duty CO 
pay the coinage would perTerve 
money ftom being melted atcoun. 
itrFeited, JM- Siindaid of the 
gold coin in Franc*, 33S. How 

. ateienoiageancoinwooldopeiaw, 
<iii. AiaxuponEoiaageisidvanC' 
(d by every body, andfiaally paid 
by nobody, 340- A revenue loft, 
by government defraying the *«. 
pcnfc of coinage, iW. AraAnnt 
of ihc annual coinage before th* 
lace reformation of the gold coin, 
341. The law for the encourage- 
ment of, founded on prejndice, 
3*". 

Clin, Confeiiuences of rairmg ch^ 
denominatioa of, Bi u expedient 
to facilitate payment of public 
debt!, IV. M3- Adulteration of, 
348. 

Cilitrl, Mr. the policy of hiieom- 
mercial regulations difputed, II. 
3J3. III. 3C9. HiichMafter, m. 
3£S. 

Cttlrgtt, naufe of the depreciation 
of their mooey rents inquired 
into, I. «. 

— i— iThe eRdowments of, from 
whence they generally arife, IV. 
\9- Whether they have in ge- 
neral anfwered the purpob of 
tbeirinllilutioi, S3. Thefeendow- 
mentl have dWuiniilied the neocf- 
fiiy of application in the teachers, 
«!. The privileges of gradaaccs 
hytefidenee, and charitable foun- 
dation of rcboJarfhipi , inj«iioU( 

W,ofN. 4. 



CiUitTi and coal-heavers , their high 

earnings accounted for, I. 1^9. 
Colaniri , netv , the natural prngrefs 



advantages derived from ibem , 

11. 3«r. 

Ancient , on what principles 

founded III. ss. Grecian colonica 
not retained under fubiaftion to 
the parent Rates, 9). .Diftinaion 
between (he Roman and Greek 
colonies,. 91. Clrounftance that 
led to the eftablifbment sf Euro. 
pean colonies in the Etft Indies 
and America, 96. The Baft 
Indies difcovered by VnCio de 
Oama, 97. TheWeftlodietdir- 
covered by Colnmbus 9EL . Gold 
the obiea of the firft Spanilh en. 
letprtfes there, 109. Andof tho(e 
of all other European nations, 
!□«. Caufes of the ptofperity of 
neiv colonies, 107- . Rapid progreli 
of the andtni Onefc colonies, 
109. The Roman colonies Dow 
in improvement, ifo. The re. 
motenels of Amerioa and the 
Weft Indies, greatly in favsrof 
the European colonies then;, iit. 
Review of the Briiifh Araerlcaa 
colonies , 119. Expenfe of the 
civil eftablifhments in Briiifh 
America, lit. EccleCaftical go- 
vemmenl, »3. General view of 
A>e reftraiats laid upon'the tiado 
of the European colonies , 134. 
The trade of the BrlciOi colonies, 
how regulated , tT«. The dif. 
fercQt Kindt of aon.enumBnted 
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Std, I3r. Enn. 
■traced cammoilltici . i}l. Ret 
tninu npon tbclt mannfa^rci, 
1J4. IndnlgeiKM granud thtm 
bi Britain, 137. Were frte tta 
ntrj «diti ntftCt txcepi is W 
dieir fditign ttade, t40' Litclt 
cndil due tg the policy of Euopt 
from Ok fiicceli of ifae colonic!', 

~H6. TbiQTa by dudUbrdeiand 
tninlUoe of 'di* Euvpean gavern- 
racmi , 147. line contributed to 
aagmcnt the indnftry of all tiie 
coonttid of Europe, ifo. Ex- 
chdin.ptivil«fc( of trade , ■ de«d 
wet{At >pOB all tliefe enettianc 

^othtaSoropeandAmerici, IS3. 
^Havfin goieial btcH a toatce of 
npenCe inOMd of terenne to their 
sHHhn cODmiin , m. Have 
•■1} Ixatfiltd tluii motbet conn- 
Bicl k} tht txoliiGTi' trade car- 
tiid «n «««fe ihem , lit. Confe- 
'- qnenoM of tkc narisMloa aft , 
KB. TkeadTantise of tbecolony 
irait to Intaio tftinwMd, us. 
A etadnRl relMttion of the ex- 
ehllTe oonuKrce recommeuded , 
17'i. Eventa wbich bavt pre- 
vented Biitain fVom ftuHbly Icel- 
Int die Io(k of th* colony trade, 
US. The HkCts of tbe colony 
trade, and' the monopoly of that 
ftade,' difiin§rair)ted , irS. To 
ai^niain ■ mooopdy, the prin- 
eipal end of dii dominion Great 
Britain aBbmet over tbe colonies, 
190. Amantii of die ordinary 
peMceeftabUDnncmof, iM. Tbe 
two Um wori Britain fnftaiaed , 
colimy wui, to fupporC a mono. 
poly, 191. Two inodes by wbich 
lbc;nfibtkcawed, I9f. Tbcir 



alTemUiM not lUely ta tax theai> 
Hid. Taxei by parliamentary rh 
requiCtion, as little likely to ba 
raiftd. 197. Repreftnutives of, 
miKht be admitted into tbe Bti- 
tiDi parliament witb good cffed, 
loi. Anfwer la obieSioiu a^alnlt 
American reprefinutiob , 30(. 
Tba intereft of the conCumer in 
Britain, lacrificEd to tbat of the 
productt, in railiii( an empire in 
America, soS. 

Ciliimkut, the motire that led to 
tail difcavery oF America , III. 97> 
Why ht gave the oaaiei of In- 
dies to the iElandi be difcovcrtd, 
PS. His triumphal exhibidon of 
their prodnftlont, loi. 

CrlumlU , his inttrnaion for fea- 
cinc ■ hi tctacn- garden , I. 338: 
Advifei the planting of vineyards, 
169. 

Cmmfnt, tbe diffiiitnt common 
llandards or mediums made nTe 
of to facilitate the eubange of 
commoditiet , in the early It^ei 
of, I. 34- Origin ofmonfy, 3^ 
Definidon of the term vm^ , 41. 

Treatiu of, thongh ad- 

vantageons to the merchants and 
laanBdanrers of tht favored 
country, necelTarily difadvantage - 
cus to thole of .ttie bvonng 
country. III. 73. TfanOation of 
die commtrcial treaty between 
England and Portugal coaclnded 
in 1703, iby Mr. Methuen, 74. 
Rcfttaints laid upon the European 
colonies in America, 114. The 
preient Iplendor of the mercaiN 
tile lyftem, owing tn the dilbo- 
very and coloaitation of America, 
ac«. SsyitwofUieplanby wtaick 
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it ptOfoGH tB ttticih k coBUry < ^roduaiaiu i IbltactittkM iMt pofi 
t34. The inunit of' the conro- fible to ftniggU >guD(t , 1^7. 
Bicr cnaftantly (acHficEd id tbat Onjanj, tncmnule, incapible of 
of tbe piodireer , 164. See j^frf- confultiilE (tacit tluc intacfts n4iett 
ttUtnri, ttaii, Cmfitdl , mjiia- tbeji become fovcici(ll9. III. liSi 
/name, MtKktM, Itmiy, Sttci, An excluGve conkpanj' « a pubtil 
Ttt4i,&e. ' nnifanct, SJ4- 

Tradine, how flrtt Toi'inedt 

IV. IB. Kcculaudi Bad joint ftoqk 



ttmmtdiUti , the batter of, tnAit 
* ficinil for the mutuBl fiippl; of 
tbe wants of mankind, 1. 33. 
MeUli found ta be the befi Me- 
dium to facilitate Ui« eictaauee 
of, 3;. Labor ao ioTaiiable ftaod. 
atd for the value af|~4S. iLeil 
and naminal pricci uf, difHn' 
tuUJied t 49. The cumponedt 
faits of the pficet of* explained 
and illuftiaied, Tf. TbeDatml, 
and market prLcM of, diftisEniHi* 
tdt and bow Ke»Iit>d , & Tfie 
ordinari proportion bemeen th« 
value of any two commodidci , 
)BDt neceflkiily the fame as be- 
tween the quantiiie's of them com. 
tnoDly iu the market, 331. The 
pHce of tilde produce, how aft 
feSed by the advance of wealth 
and impiDvement t 340. 

■ rr— Fpieisn , are ptirotili; 

putcbaled with th« produce of 
domcticiuluftT;, II. M!. When 
advaoiac*oully eKported 
liate, . 



compaiiet , diQinguilked , iMA 
KeRnlateA compaoiei in Great 
Bcii^, fpecified, 191 Arail&lefit 
il. Tbe cohKant view of bich 
Eompaniet , 34. Fotti and ga^* 
Gull , Why never nuiatained by 
regulated companies, ifj Tbd 



ciplalntd , }I. 11. A iBBhopoly 
nccefbry to ewAle a jei^i ftoclc 
company to carry <» a foraign 
trade. 13. What kind of joint 
flack compaOies nNd no exclufivt 
privilege*, 1^. Joint fto«k coat' 
tianin, why Well adapted u ,tli< 
uadeofbankinsti'M. Tbettadc 
of inhrance may be eatii«d on Aic* 
cclkfully bya joint Aack.oampv>yt 
%t. Alio island Wtv^aiioiisi and 
the flipply of watei to a great 
city , iUi. Ill fuccds of j«inl 
Oock cwiipantH in otbet undef 
takiagi, \S. 
Ctmftilim, the tSilt of, iil th« 
> I. B4. 



a foreign capital , purchaif of commoditici « 

nt, Tbe quaality of, in every Amoag Ibe venders. BA. Hi. 

country, uitutally legulattd by Ctnttti*!, in francf, in objeftt 

Uic demand, tV- WcaUli in IV. iw. 

Coodi. aadJBKoney. cobpaied, Cmtrtp, imtatm* IH fhfneth 

U1> K:cpanatiOB of , to a pro- awmg to the iw p i waa t «barfC' 

Krmirkei, always .mended with tars It ccutfen on' tju imtmbert 

more profit than tbat «f gold and of it , IU. i9l. 

fUvel, 111. The aaisrta advan. Citvirjim price, m tfae piytnulot 

MS« af . conntri*! is fanjcHlat iuit(iaScollHd>e«rl*iMd,I>%M< 
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CiffiT. tbt ftaidard. mtiirare of. 

value amonfc ths ucicni RomiDt, 

I. %•;. Is DO IcKil xtaiei in £nE- i 

Und, tV. 
Cwi, the lirstft quartraped on tht 

Ifland sf Si. Domingo, delcr^bed, 

in. W. 

Cnn, ibe railing «f, in MiituM 
comolei, not flibjta lo tht Innic 
d«irct of tlvlKhIp ■■ nunnfac - 
tarn, I. II. Ii the beB ftantard 
fDrtcftnedicDti, ii. Tluptice 
of, how ngnUtad, f 3. The price 
of, the bell ftudard for com. 
paring- the dinrent valne* of par. 
Ilculir conamodiiiei at dliliirtnt 
timei knd piRcet, 16. The ditte 
component pun ia the price of, 
7f. Is dnrcr In Scotland than 
in Sngland, 114. Its valnt com- 
pared with that of butcbtn' meat. 
In tite dlB^rtul period* of afri. 
cnltnre, »30. ftJS. Compared 
with llv«, 177. Ciicnmftancei 
in t hiltsrioal «i*w of the pricei 
of corili Aat hafe milltd wri- 
ters In iteating of die value- of 
Giver a( diSteeni periodc , aSf. 
It always a more accutalc mea- 
Dirt of vahie , than any other com- 
iDOdily, 391. Why dearer In . 
great towns than ia the couotry, 
a9T. Why dearei in fame rich 
commercial countries, as Holliod 
and Qenoa, sjS. Roil; in in 
nominal price on the riifcovery 
oftheAmericanmines, 300. And 
in cooreqBeace of tfa* civil war 
under king Charles I. Vm. And 
in confiquence «f the bounly on 
the exportation of, 30]. Ten. 
4n<r of ih* bounty csamJMd, 



307. Cbronotoglcal table of itao 
piicei of, 39B. 

•rn , Tbe leafi proBtable artlch of 
gtotrth in the BritiOi Well In. 
dian colonies, 11. iSl.. The itt- 
ttaints formerly laid upon the trade 
of , ontavotable to the cultiva- 
tion of laud, 190. The free iffl- 
porlation of, could Utile aSc^ 
the farmers ofGreatBtitain, iSi. 

— The policy of tbe bounty on the 
exportation of, examined, UI. 11. 
The redufkioa in tbe price of com, 
not produced by [he bounly, l], 
Tillagt not tneoutaged by the 
boOnty, 16. Tbe money prite 
of, regulates that of all other 
horae.made commodities , 17. 
IlluATation, 20. Ill elFefts of the 






13. Motivi 



try gentlemen in granting the 
bonnty. ». The natural vahie 
of corn not to be altered by al- 
tering tbe money prtce , =7. The 
four ftvital branches of tbe com 
trade fpecified , 40. Tbe inland 
dealer, for his owti interell will 
not liik tbe price of corn hrgbet 
than tbe fcatcicy of the feafon 
requites, tiid. Corn a commodity 
the leaft liable to be monopolizid, 
v.. Tbe inland dealers ia com 
too numeroos and difperfed to 
form a generalcombinalion, 4;. 
Dearths never artificial, but wben 
government interferes improperly 
to prevent them, 44. Theitee. 
dom of the corn trade , the beit 
fecurity agaiult a famine, 4fi. 
Old En^liih lUtute 10 probibtt the 
Cora trade, 47. Coubqnences of 
famiert being forced to become' 
«orn denials, 49. Tht lA of son) 
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'4n}tn to the firmtn, ^4. The 
probibllary Aanitc agatiift the cora 
trade foFuned , {{. But ftill un. 
der Uie iaflaenec of poimtar pre- 
jBdiccs, <S. The avtrage quH>- 
ticy of cam impoited add export* 
cd , tompirtd with the coifiinip- 

' tion and aumial ptodace , 5S> 
Tcadiacy of a fret hnpDitatioD 
of corn , to. The home tnarkei 
thtmoft impoitantODC fti com, 
iUJ. Dutiei pa)rtU>le on the 
imponation of- grain , befar* 
13 Geo. nl. 61. <t*tt. The 
inpioprietr of tb> fbcun ai 
Car. II. for retnlatiaK the impor- 
talJDii of whcati confelled bj the 
fuipenGon of iti execution , b; 
temporarf ftalnter, 6i. The 
.bane-maiket indireaiT fiipplied 
bjr the expoTUtiooof corn , itiJ. 
How a r<betil lyfttm of free ex- 
porutlDO, BBlin portal ion, iniong 
all uatisnt, would operate, fif. 
The laws canccrning coni , Gml- 
lir to thote relatine to teMRion, 
£7. The home maiket fupptl<:il 
liy the caiiying trade , iiid. The 
fflttm of laws conocfled with the 
cfiabtiniment of the bounty, nn- 
deferviag of praife . fiH. Remarki 
on the Iblute 1} Geo. III. 70. 

CtrftriOitni , tendency of the exclo. 
five privilegei of, on trade, I. 
n. IS*. By what Mithortly eree- 



laws of , eUtrsQ th« tree 
eircBlation of Inbor , fiom one 



■Cirftrdtiiu, At origin of, II. I9f. 
Are exeoqited by their privilcgei 
from the power of die feudal 
baroni, 197. The European Eaft 
India eompanici difadTanlageout 
to the eaftem eoamcrce, ^63. 
The exclnQTc privlleces of eor. 
poratiou oufht to be detlroTed, , 
S97. 

CrtUgiTi , In Scotland , their litn*. 
tiondercribed, 1. 179. Are cheap 
miDuAaurers of ftockinfi, I8I. 
The diminntion of. In England, 
conGdered , }f 4> 

Cneard, cbaraOer of, tV. 99. 

Cridit. See Ptfirjanrj. 

Cnatdti to the Holy land , faror- 
able 10 the revifil of cooinerce, 
II. 103. 

Cttrrthcj of ftatei,remarkt on, n. jir. 



ted. 



The 



porations derive from the (ur- 
rouoding couniry, 193. Check 
the operxtioni of competition , 
1«t. Their inlenial regnlatioiu, 
combinitioai againtt the public, 
zoo. Are injarioui, even to the 
members of them, loi. The 



Cufi,m 
of drawbacks from the dntlei of, 
in. I. The Tevenue of the euf. 
toms increafed by drawbacki , 8. 

OccaGoDoffirftlnipofiDE the 

duties of, |IV. 18. Origin of 
diofe dnties, 1^4. Three ancient 
branches of, atf. Drawbacksof, 
Sf7. Are regulated according to 
the menantile f^llem, i^g. Fraidc 
praaiftd to ubuin drawbacki and 
tMiuntie*, 3«v. The duties of, 
in niany jnftaacesancettaia, Mt. 
Improfementof , Ihggelled, isi. 
Computatina of the'evpenft of 
Golltaing them, 18f. 



i.,Gi:u)^lf 



' 01mmiRiBeM whiA Impeitt at 
promote iht incntiDa to it , 3W- 
ED^Lifli and Snitb dairici, i^j. 

liailiii, tht navigation of thatrJTir 
nit; of little «ft to die Inteiioi 
partt or the cotuttr liomwbencc 
It flowj, L ]i. 

pKvtHtat, Pt. fail abjtOioiu to tbc 
truisftTTiDg the datiM on beet to 
the malt, conlldend , IV. a7>. 



tians among the dealers u coea, 
bW bf Toine tencctl caUaiilT , 
III. 44. The free merdfeoftbe 
con tT»de the beft palliative 
(gaiDll the inconTtoiencict oF a 
dearth, if. Con deatenlhebdl 
friend) to the people at fnA 
UUovn, IT. 

ptiti, poMtc, the origin of, trt. 
Cfd . IV. 3o«. Are acceleiaced by 
tha'nptnlist ancndligwar, 308. 
ACBoaal of die unfunded debt of 
Ontt Britnia , Stx Tile funded 
debt, 313. Agstrgate and gene- 
nl fundi, 317. Sinking And, 
319. 317. Annuitiet for terais of 
y«at», and fbt li»es , %vi. The 
ndDftioB of , dating peaoe, bean 
no propatifon to iu •ccamulatiaD 
during war, ji*. The plea of 
*c imereft h«iag uu bnden to- 
•huuttiou, coafidcred, 337- *k 

. fieldvni fairly paid 
tated to « carniB dugrte, j«. 
Might eafi^ be dtftfaagetl , by 
ntcDding tta Riiiifli {yftnu of 
taxation over all the ptvriBcn 
of the empire, 3to. Ireland and 
America ought tn contribute to 
dilcbarge tte. puUio d^n of 
Btittio.sa. 



Dttiir, Sir Matthew; WiobKrt*. 
tionon the ac-^umulationoftuw^ 
IV. i4d. His propofal for tmT. 
fh'rlng all taiee to the conflinei',. 
br anuiul payments , conlidered, 

Drmtad, tbongh the iaereale of. 
majr at firft riife the price of 
goods, it never fails to reduce 
it afterward , IV. 41. 

Dnimtri, account of the feldemeuti 
oF, in die Wen Indies , III. ll«, 

DiiHtKii, the mines of, not al- 
ways worth worfeiag for, I. S77. 

IHfiifliiu, the great importance of; 
hiwar,ni. 331. InSauces, 337,Ac. 

DivtrftHi, public, thcii piditicri 
ufe, IV. iM. 

Dmiagt, St. Bilftiken by Colu«a. 
bus for a part oFthe E*ft ludiet, 
UI. 9B. Its principal pnidac- 
tions, 99- Tht uadvet Gm« 
(tripped of til their gold , lOi. 
Hiftorical view of the Ficndi 

tlHmfJv book , the intention of 
that compilaiian , IV. 179. 

Jltri^nf, ancient, where the colo- 
nies oF, fettled. III. 91- 

firumttit exbibitioiu , the politicM 
uCe of. IV. iif. 

nttn^stkt, iu oommetce, MpUtned, 
n^ Md. 

Tl 

dency of, eirpulned, ni. I. On 
winei, gurriDts, and wrought 
lilkt, 3. On tobacco and fngir, 3. 
On wines, particalarly conlidered, 
4- Were originally granted to 
encourage the oartying trade , 7, 
The nvenue of the cnaanit in., 
crei&d ky tbeoi , 6. Qc^ivbaclu' 
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allewtd in fuot of the ulosici, 
JJ8. 

DniJ, leguUtioBi of ihtir impA'- 
tilion and iKtiortaliiHi , HI. 117. 

Dnintnntfi , tb« mDtive ta thil 
vice inqBired into, 11. };«■ 

Dutch , ihdT fetllementt in Amcriei 
flow in ynpTOvemcnt bEcaure 
under tbc govitnnicDt of an (X- 
cluflve compiay , III. t is. Theii 
Kan Irfdia^adf checked by mn- 
DOpoIy, lis. Meafnies taken by, 
to (kcure the manopoly of the 
fpice trade , iif. See Hillmd. 



Edfi India, reprefentation of the 
mifwable Hate of the {iroTincei 
of, under the EnsliOi goicnu 
ment there, L 110. Hiftodcal 
view of the European trade with 
tbofeconnlrttt, 319. Kice coun. 
tries mare populom and rich than 
corn countries, 311. The real 
price of labor Bower ia Chisa 
■od IndollaD, than in the Kreater 
part of Europe, 321. Gold and 
filver the malt profitable commo- 
dities tocanr tbitber, Jij. The 
proponioaal value of gold to Giver, 
bow rated thert , 330. 

rreit exieallaa of for- 
eign commerce by the difcovery 
of a paJTage to, round tbi Cape 
of Good Hope, IL l«i. Hilto. 
tical review of die intercourfe 
with. 3G;. ElFea of the annual 
exportation of lllier to , from 
Europe , 264.. The trade with , 
dllefly carried on by CKclurive 
companies. III. siG. Tendency 
•f (heir manopolies, =17. 



EdJI India, cotnpiny , i mMOpoIf 
■gainlt the very nation in which 
it is erefled, HI. SIS. The ope> 
TXtiOD of fUch a company in ■ 
poor , and in a rich country , 
compared, lis. That couatry 
whofe capital is not large enoi^h 
to tend to fvch a rtiBant trade 
ought not to engage in it , 311, 
The niercantiU habits of tradlnx 
companies tender them iacapdils 
of cenftaltiiv dieif tnie iatereOi 
when they become favereigiu , 
118. The genius of the adminiC- 
tr^oa of the Engltfli oompanf 
019. SubordinitepnUticeiofiliciT 
agents and elects , 130- The had 
condna of aganu in India owiag 
to their fitMtJoB, 133- Such an 
iKclofive oompany a aniCancc in 
every ttfytSt , 334. 

■ ■ brief review of tJwir 

hiftory , IV. *o. Their privilegM 
invaded, 4t. A rival coapaBy 
formed , 41.-- The two copipantet 
united, 44. Are inhfted by tfi* 
fpirit of war and conqaeft, 41- 
AgKtmenti between the company 
and Eoveinmeni, iHd. Inter- 
ference of government in thrir 
tcrritaiial adminiftration , 4B. 
Andisthedireaionathomc. iU4, 
,Whj unBt to gavem a grcatem- 
pire, 49. Their foveteign and 
commerd^ cbaraftert incompa- 
tfble, IS4. How the territoriat 
■cquiDtioni of, iSigblbe rendered 
A fouice of levenue, 371. 

EdMwih. iMprerentfliare of trade 
owing to the removal of the court 
and parliamenr, n, lou 
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INDEX, 



EAumHi», th« prlndml cufe of 
the varioas talcnti obfirTible ia 
diSntnl men , I. 34- 

' — I tfaafe para of, for whieb 

tbf re ait no public inftitiitiDns , 
icnmlly Ihe bcfluuKhi, IV. S7. 
In univeificiii ■ vi<w of, 77- Of 
tnvcllipg for, VO, Coarle of, 
!■ the rcpubljei of lacienc Gnect, 
81. In incieal Rome, Hid. Tbe 
IBcftat utcben Ibperior to Hitir* 
ia modnn dmei , 88. Pablic in. 
filtutioo iijurioat (o good educ>' 
tion , 89- InqnlrT bow fir the 
public ongbt to attead te Ihc 
cdacitfon of tbe people , 90. Tbe 
4iffbRDt oppoitnaitiei of educa- 
ttoD In ibe diRrat ranki of tbe 
people, M- Tbe adTatitagu of 
a proper altentiaa in the Site to 
tbe eifuatioB of the people, loo. 

Stypi, the firil counLry in wbicb 
agriculnne and n»nnfa€tnrts ap- 
pear to havebeea cultivated, I. }o. 

— agriculnrt war greatly favar- 

cd there, IQ. 3«S. Was long 
tbe granarf of the Roman em. 
pile , »i. 

KtSmfiu, aOiOB of, ia Ennland , 
when invented, and its opera< 
tion, II. 185- 

XmflijmtiiU, the advantages and 
difadvanuges of the different 
kindt of, in the fame neighbout- 



, 10^. The I 
in botb coul 






pared, to«. 

Eaglml, Ibe produce and labor of, 
have inadualljr fncreafed from the 
aatlisft accountt in hiOorr , 
while Kiilrrs are reprEfentlnt 
the countty as rap'dly decliniaf, 
II. lie. EnumeratioD of obOiac. 
tioni >nd calamiliet wbicb the 
prolfietlty of tbe country has Ibt- 
mounted, 117. Cirtuniftancestbn 
favor coiuineTce and mannfac- 
turei, :if. laws in favor of 
agricultore, 1:6. Why fotmerTy 
unable to can7 On foreign watt 
of long duration , Sf7- Why tbe 
commerce with France has beea 
CubieQed to To many dilbouragt. 
menu , 3^9. Foundation of the 
eemlty benvceo theTe counlrici , 
34.1. Tranflation of Che comner. 
cial treaty concluded in 1703 , 
with Portugal, III. 74. Inqniry 
Into the value of th£ trade with 
Portugal , 






e Portugal ti 



lity, I. lit. Tbe dUferencei or 
inequalities among , fixcified , 
m. The cooftancy or precarionf. 
titts ot^ Influences the rite of 

Siig!4nd, tbe dates of its Ccveral 
f^eciei of coinage, Giver, gold, 
aad coiner, I. 18. Why labor 



78. Confequences of feCurinBthe 
colony trade by the navigation 
afi , MS. 

SugTtlfing. See Fnijlilling. 
EnUilt, dte lav of, prevents tbe 

divinon of land by alienation, 

n. 174. lutenlioa of, 176." 
Eurtpi, general review of the feveral 

nationi of, as to tbeir improve. 

menc Qaa tin difcavery of Ame- 

rica, I. SIS. 

enjoy At greatefl, fliam of tbt 
carrying trade, H. Ui. 
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INDEX. 



]^nf, in^ry Into die idTiaOECS 
dniTcd by , fraRi the difcaficf 
■nd colODiiBiion of Amtiica, 
ni. 149. The particalir adTan- 
tagei dcclTtd b; cacb colonizing 
country. If}. And bf otheri 
which hBTc Di^iolonies, 309- 

XxchsHgt , the operation of, in die 
com mtrc jal IntiFcnirfc of di Btrenl 
Muntrici, 1L S36. The taaxb 
of, an uncertain triterioa of the 
balaace of trade between two 
eountiiei, jot. Ii generally in 
£iTOr of ^ufe cnnntriet which 
pay In b^k money , againR ihofe 
which pay in common cDttency, 
3M. 

Kxiifi, the principal objeSiof, IV. 
9f4. The dutlet of, more clear 
■nd diltin^ than the cuftomi, at. 
tStOt aolT a few articlei of the 
moll general conflimpiian , 3d:. 
The excife fcheme of Sir Robert 
Walpole de^nded, Mt. The 
excife upon home-made lerment- 



moft produfkiie, 369. Expend 
nf levying excile dntin computed, 
384- The lawi of, more lexa- 
tiouf than thofe of the eultoini , 

Sxtttiei, military, alteration in, 
produced by the inventiun of fire 
arms , IH. M3. 
. Xxfafii, private, how they in- 
fluence the national capital, II. 
I30. The advantaKe of beftowing 
them on durable eommoditiei , 

Mxfirt, trade, the principlei of, 
explained. II. m. When mde 
produce may be adranta^rouQy 
exported, even by a forcisn 



Why encoDraged 



capital . m 

what means pro moled , 366. The 
motivet to, and tendency ot, 
drawbacks of dutici. III. I. The 
grant of bounties on, canfldn-ed, 
lO. Exportation of the matertali 
of maaubfhirc! , review of the 
tellraiBB and pnAibitiontof, m]> 



Ftiii, article! of, how regulated 
by the civil magiftrate , IV. ii7. 

Fturiliti , feldom remain on large- 
elUtei for many generailoni ia 
commercial conntriei, II. :at. 

Ftmiru. See Divik. 

ftmuTi ai land , the feieral arli- 
cles that compofe their gain din 
tinguiDied, 1. Go. Keiuitemoie 
knowledge and experience than 
the generality of manufacturers , 






I9S. 

— in what their < 

confill, II. 7- 

the great quantity of pro- 

duSive labor put iato^ motion by 
their capitals , 144, Artificers 
neceflary to tl(em , 1&9. Their 
Ctuation better in England than 
in anr other pirt of Eirope, 
181. Labor under great difadv an - 
tagei every where, ISS- Origin, 
of long leafet of farnu , aao. 
Are a clali of men lealt fubjea 
(0 the wretched Ipirit.«f mosO' 
poly , 3S3. 

were forced, by old Ilatn- 

tea , to become the ^ly dealcrx 
in com , III. 49. Could not ftll 
com cheaper than any other com 
merebint, fo. Could bldont It) 1 
it lb chop, fi. Hie raluro ef 
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INDEX. 

1^ obfttuOcd b]r ibii dJTllioii of Fitvi , public , in Sctllind , tkc ■;• 
tti«i[ capinli, 13- The uCe ot tiut of the lalliaitian explained, 
corn draUn to tbe farmeri, m. 1. 334. 

how they caatiibute to the u- Fmmii , fat (be meml of ItMta, 
Bul produflioD of the Uad, tx. the mativc far tnSmi them, 
coidlng to the French igtical- lad theic teadencr > IV. 173- 
tnni rTftem of political vcono- Fin nnu, literal)^ in the art of 
my, l?o. war, eficaedby IbeiBventionoF^ 

IlL 333< 33T. The invention of, 
flTorable to the cxKnGoa of ci- 
«lliiatiM . 338. 

J«^ gorernment, miletable Oite p;^_ ^ eomponeni put* of the 
■ of the occnpiert of land under, pri„ „r_ ^pidned, I. 77. The 



II. 99. Trade and interell of 



nulciplica: 



money trader, loi. Feudal chief i, taoian induttir. botblimiced end 

rteir pD*et. 17*. Slaje. , Uieir ^„«in, 370l How «. inmafe 

llluitlon . ir«. Tenotci of land. ^f j^,,,^ ^^ ^it price of fifh, 

181. Taxation, iss. OtiEioal j^,_ 

po«rtT and ftt*ile fiite of (be f^„, obfer^atiow on the to^ 



' tcidefmen is towni. 191. Inmn. 



nage bonntiei [ranted to , UL 30. 



nitiei fadom granted bn( for »a. ^o the betting filhety, 31. The 

taableconfiderations. 193. Origin j^^j ^(j,^^ ,^^„,J ^j y,;; i,^^ 

office bnrghi, 194. The power ^^^ j^ 

of (be baroM reduced by munJEi. f^„,_ ^e ancient commerd.l 

ral privileges, 197. The canfe p^tpttitj of, perpetuated by (he 

«nd effefl of laciem hofpitality. folfd improvtmeBtaof agricultnt^ 

301. ExunGve power of the an* j[_ j„ 

cient barons, aoj. Wai not „„', the eompooent pat«a of the 

eft>b1in.ed in England until the ^,-^ „f _ exphined . 1. 76. 

Norman cooqnell. jot. W»s Ji- ft„t„^, bilhop, lemarhi on hit 

'"'"'_"""*"** by rnanufaauret chroniconPretiofodi. I.ia^.m 

n»r, tbe cofiponenc patti of the 
price ofi explained, I, 76. 

Fiftf, ivill ilwayi purcbafe asmncb 
labor u it can maintain on the 



107. 
Ifapponcd , ITT. 



315- Mili(aty 

attended to, under, 3 IH, Stand. - - „ , 

,_ . „ ■■ . rpot,L«7. Bread 

mg aimiei gradually introduced 

to fupply die place of the feudal 
' militia, 331. 



mpand, 330.331. letlie 
odgiaal fourci of overy other 
'produaion, 3(7. The aiiundaace 

— account of the cafiialtiet of, conftiunet the prjucipal part 

or (axu under, IV. 133. Rere- of Ae tichei of the world, and 
unci under, how enjoyed by (fee Rivei the principal value wmwy 
trtfil^aoUeis, Mt.. «thn kii|d« of lifhet, VS. 



byGoOglf 



nrt/tidHit! *ad cicranoR, the po- 
pulu teir of, like till Ib^ieionl 
vfwiHhcnft, ItT. 5S. 

ftrti , vhf a ntcefTaiT foT the pro. 
tefhon of commend , IV. It. 

frtnet, SnftoatibM in tbe Ice^l 

lale of intercft tor Money there, 
4unnc the eoufle of the prdent 
eeqlurji I. 137. Rcmufcs on the 
trade ud tiehn of. 138. The 
nitnre of •ppreDa'celhipt tbere, 
137. The propriety of rellniB* 
inf the pluting of viaeraidi , 

. cuinliied , I. =40. Variationi in 
the price of grain tbeie, iSi. 

. The money price of labor ha* 

. fnnk gradually with liie money 
price of corn , 3(}. 

*- ■ ■ Fonndition of the MiDI- 

fippifchcme, II. n. Llitle trade 

De- 
(bription of the ciaft of farmeri • 
called melayen , 181. Laws re- 
laiiDE to the tcBDre of Und , 1B7, 
Serricti formerly exaAed beOde 
rent, iUd. The taille, what, 
and in operation In checlcisgiho 
(:n1ti*a(ian of land , 18S. Origin 
•f the masiftratn and council! of 
dtiei , 199. No direa legal tn- 
(ODragtnent given to agriculture, 
917. m policy of M. Colbert's 
commercial regiUtions , 391. 

. French goodi heavily tai(td in 
Great Britain , ML Tlw com. 

' merc{«linletcaur{tbetweenFraaG« 
tad England now chieSy car- 
ried on by finugglers, 301. The 

. policy of the cammercisl reltiaiatt 

' ^twerBFranceudBritain, coB- 
Mocd, |o}. State of the coinaf < . 



there, 309., Why tftt 
with Englaad hu been fiibjtaed 
to tflGonrageiiienti, 319. Fonn. 
datton of the enmity between thel^ 
GOuntritl , J4I. 
FriMtt, Remarki concening the 
feignarageoncoin,III.84. Stand- 
ard of the gold coin there , SI- 
The trade of the French coloniet, 
how regulated, 137- The govern- 
ment of the calonitt conduced 
with moderation , 143. The fugar 
coloniet of, better gnvtrnfd than 
thofe of Bri tain. 1 41- Thckingdora 
of, how taxed, »a. The memben 
of the league, fonght more, in 
defence of their own importance, 
than tor any other cau& , 304, 
The prefenc agricultural fyQem of 
political (Ecoaamy adopted by 
philofophen there , deftribed, 
a7o. 

Under what direSion the 

funb for tbe repair of the roaia 
are placed , IV. 10. General ftate 
of the roads, i>. The unirerfii 
ties badly governed , «4. Remarts 
on the management of the par- 
liament of, iio. Mclfiireiialien 
in , to reduce tbe pvwer of the 
clergy , 1S9. Accounti of ilu 
mode of teftllying the ineqaat)- 
ties of the predial nith in the 
generality of Moatanblnr I81. 
Tbe petfoaal oille cxplahieri, 
113. The inequalitl«i in , bow 
remedied, iif. Howdicpetfonal 
CuUedifcoutagescaltiTition, at7. 
The Vingtieme, 110. Stamp dn. 
tin and the conlrole, asS. I3». 
The c»iritation tax . How^iaicd, 
a}o. lUtiaiiil* npoa the iatSDor 
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tnde af the etoatry b; the local 
Tirict; of tbc mtnM lawt , tn. 
Tht duties on lobacco and bit, 
hour leiied, 29?. Tfat dtffercAt 
raurcescftcTenuein, 39B. How 
tbe liniuiccs of, migbtbe rcfarm. 
Cd, 399. The Frtacfa rvftem of 
tixaiiod compared witb that ia 
Britain, r^oo. The nature of toa. 



.KpUii 



£<lin 



ofthewhotenationaldebtof, 3iJ. 

Frugality , general!; a ptedominau 
ing principle io human nauiM, 
II. IIL 

Fiillir's earth, the eKporiation of, 
why prtriiibited , III. 1^4. 

Fundi, Britidi, brief biftocical view 
of, IV. 31a. Operation of, pdli. 
tically CDafidered. 43]. The prac- 
tice of imidiD:; has giaduallr eo- 
feebled every Hate that hai adopt- 

■ *d it, J40, 



. GdKu, Vafcode, the firft EampeiD 
who diC:overed a naval track to 
the EaQ Indies, III. 97- 

Gtrining , the gains from , dif- 
Ainguil}ied into the component 
parte , I. Si. Not a profitable 
cmplorineat , i%7. 

Gtmi. See Sunt: 

Gmrtl fiiBd , In the Britifh Enan- 
ces, enptuned, IV. 3I7. 

Gnu* , why com is dear in the ter- 
ritory of , L 19S- 

GUfgtv, the trade of, doubled in 
fifteen yean , by ereSing banks 
there, II. %6. Why a dty of 
greatertiadp than Edinburgh, iO». 

GM, not the (tudard of value in 
Kngland, I. n, lu value Biea- 
fiiredbyfilver, 4Ck KeBDrmuion 



•rthegoMcotn, 61. Mint prict 
of gold in Bncland , 61. The 
working the minei of, in Fcra,- . 
verynnprofitable, 1S7. Qualiiie* 
for which tfait metal is valued , 
a^ The proportional value of^ 
to filver, bow rated before and 
after the difcovery of the Anieri> 
can mine) , 3]o. Is cheaper in 
the Spaniel market Iban Olvet, 
3J3. 
Grid, great quantities of, remitted 
annually from Fartu^l to Eng- 
land, ni. 7«. Why little of it 
remains in England, 






ts value , 78. 



, the prices of, bow 
affefled by the increafe of the quan- 
tity of the metals, I. 2$4- Are com- 
modities that naturally feet the belt 
market, t9f- Are pietati of the 
lean value among the pooieft 



Theii 



eafe in di 



qiittiity o(, by means of weakh 
and improvement, has t/o ten- 
dency |» diminilh their value, 
39«, The anniialcanruraptifinof 
thtfk metals very confiderablc , 
3:4. Annual importation of, 
into Spain and Portugal, 3>V 
Art not likely to multiply beyond 
the demand, jas. The dutaU- 
lity of. the caoGe of the fteadi- 
ntd of their price, 3:9. On 
what circumllances the quantity 
of, in every parlionlai country , 
depends, 371- The low value 
of tbefe mttab in a country , no 
evidence of its nealth , nor thieil^ 
high value of its poverty , 377. 

if not employed at horae, 

will be tent abroad naiwithfiand. 

ii^ al! prohibiiioBS. U. J09. "Hie 



D,g,-7-:ihyG<:)(.)^lf 



leilbnwliy Edr^eMi nations have 
fludied to accumulate there me* 
tall, 333, Commercial argu men ts 
infsvoToFtlfeir exportation, 3J4. 
Thefe, and all othet commodi. 
-ties, are mnpially the pcicei of 
each other, 340. The quantity 
aF, in every country, regulated 

' by the eHeftual demand , 141.' 
^Vhy the prices of Ihele metals 
do not fluOnaie fo much as thofe 
of other Gammodldes, 141. To 
pieferve a due quantity of, in a 
country, 10 ptotiet objeft of ac- 
tendon for the government , 14]. 
'Hie accumulated KoldandGlverIn 
a coantry diftinguiflied into three 
fuuu, 340. Agieaiiuautiiy ofbnU 
tion alternately exported and im- 
ported for the putpofes of foreign 
iTade,314- Annual amount of thefe 
metals imparted into Spain and 
Foitmal, 111, Tfaeimporuiion of, 
lol th« principal benefit derived 
froja foreifn trade, it*. The 
value of, how aScAed by the 
dilcovery of the Ameticao mines, 
OSO. And by the paOage round 
the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Eall Indies, 3«3. EffeQ of the 
annual eitpottatioD of lilver to the 
Exft ladies , U4. The commer- 
cial means to increafc the quan- 
tity of thefc metals in a counity, 
36^ 301. Bullion how received 
and paid at the bank of ^mfter. 
dam, 3it. At what prices , 317. 
tail. A trading country without 
mine), not likely to be exhaulted 
by an annual eipoitalion of there 
tnetals ,333. 

a^ »nifil%itrtft Taluc e^ in Spaia 



and Portugal , depreoiaitd by reC- 

irainiug [he exportation of them, 
III. 3a Are not importedfor the 
pnrpofes of plate or coin, but for 
foreign trade, 80. The fearch 
after mines of, (he mod ruinous 
of all projects , 103. Are valu- 
able, becauft Ibarce, and diffl. 
cult to be procured , 104. 



Intnimiiit, eivil, indifpenfiblyne. 
ceflary for the fecurity of private 
property,IlI.33s. Subnrdinatiaa in 
Ibcietyby what means introduced, 
340. Inequaiicyof foitunelncrodu- 
ces civil government for its prefer- 
vatian, 34&- The admlnijtration 



e of re 



347. 



of jullii 

Why government ought 

not to have the management of 
turnpikes, IV, S. Not of other 
public works, 14. Want nf par-' 
fimony during peace, impofes ■ 
neceOity of coottailiug debts to 
carry on a war , 308. JHuft fup- 
port a regular adminillration of 
I'ultice (0 caufe manuladures and 



gin c 



il debt. 






grefBon of public debts, 
"War, why generally agreeable 
IS the people, 33«. 

Gtverntri, political, the greateft 
fpendthrifis in fociety, II. Iiv. 

Grtjfti, artificial, teud to reduce 
Ae piic* of botchers' meat, I. 



■ ivGtus^lf 



to the ttftv I UL 4T> 
- Compuy a bme an 
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GrAtieu , fidijca to iBOnop«U« ob- pf 
tuBcd br n4Bvraaartn ts tkcir 

preiwlke, UL ail. Hafmi* iHgoe. canfet that Kb 

Cf<«<, fortiEntMdtprmnotUi- <'«">l it f^nnidable. II. i». 

lt*«Tal of (he .»i«m ftaui of. ^"^ "o "**8' «•"«'"» "^ <** 

in. 3«. Miliiatr etncifa, « """^ "^ "^^ ""' "~°' • »^ 

partBf g«nml «l>cui<», jis. *-*"«*. ni" »f th* tank of . 

Soldim aot * dilll>A p»ir«»<n "P'»f"«'. "- 3"- Sourcu of 

j,^ jl^ the revenue of thai tin I S34-J18. 

„ _ - , . . ^ t** inhahitants of , boir 

CenrlV of cdacinon la the 

repobliMaf , IV. gi. The moralt 

of the Gieeks inferioi te thofe r rv - 

of the Komant, HH. Schooli of ,. , ' ~ ' ...... 

tl«ph[lororh«..nd rhetorician. """* T^; "' "^ "° 

■ 84. t.« no fdence amo^g .l,e ^'""""'- ^^- "»■ 

Oteeki, M. Courts of juHIm. ""D Vm. of Bogl^, prepares 
8«. The mittla] fpiiit ot the "« *»' '" *« reformation tf 
people how Tupponed , 97. iJiuKing oat the Mthority of the 
Criti colonies, how dilHngnilTied 
ftom Roman coloniei, lU. ?1. »"™f l»u& bouBty, remarta on, 
Rapid progceli of thefe colonies, "^ '°- Frandn lent claims oftB. 
j^_ fcownty. i3. The boat fifliery till 
nioft natnral and profitable, 34. 
— lans^ne. h'lV introduced at ^^^„„„ ^ ^, g^^ ^^^^^ 
.part of uDiverBtr edncation , Verting fiiJiery, js. Acooont of 
IV. n. Philoiophr. the tb«:e ^^ ^^„ g^^ „„^ ,„ ^^^^^^ 
root brucfae. of 71. ^^^ ,„^^ ,f ^^^i, „^g„^, ^ ^ 
CrHiiJI renM, great nrJatiODs of, the bounties on them, 389. 
atcordfog ,0 fituation, IV. 190. „,.j„_ u„ p,^„ „f „a, .^^ 
Are a more proper fnbiea of !«(.. ,,;„ ^ commonly carried to a 
ton than houfe, . 19,. ^^^^^ ^^^^^ , ^^ p^^^ ^^^ 
Cum lenesB, review of Ibe repi- jp England three centuries ago. 
laiions impoled on the trade for. 3^,. salted hides inferior to frefl. 
. !"■ ^'8. o„j^ js4_ The price of, how 
CHHfradrr , greit rcTolulioa sfiee* Bffefled by citcumftaoces in col- 
led in ibc art of war by the in. tivated and in uncultivated coim- 
veotion of . III. Jis, S3?. This tries, J69. 
InveirtiOD favorable to the ernn. Higklmdi of Scotland, inlereftiog 
. tion of civilization, J3B. tcmarkj on the popnlatian of, 
CK/4VW Vnfa^ Jiow enabled to *■ "". 

eUaWifti the refornttian in *»«- .— c Maitirt ebaraSet of ilu 

>ltn, IV. IJ2. Hiehlanders, HI. sat. 
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INDEX. 



IliUti, Mr. Tnnirki on hisdcSni- 
lioB of we^tb , I. 4t- 

Higi, ciTcnmlbuKei which naiti 
their fl«fli cheap or deii, I.314. 

MMtni, obTemiioai on thcricbtt 
and tradt of the republic of, I. 
139. Not (0 follow fame bnliil((s> 
nDfadiionabie there , 147. Cnfc 
of the deimeli of com there, 

enjoTi A* e>**t*ft """ '" 

ifce carryiaE trade of Europe, 
n. 161. How the Dntch were 
cxchided from being the cirrien 
toCreat Britiio, igf. Ifacoan- 
try diat proven BBdei the heaTieU 



m, 313. Thi* 
leptUiIic derives CTea its fnUIQ. 
ence from foreign trtde, 34a. 

• tax paid on konlei there, 

IV. isS. AcEooDi of (be tax 
DpoB locceffioin , lu. SnnipdD- 
tiei, IK. High amount of taxes 
JD, 149. 301. Ice ptoTperily de- 
pends 00 the republican fotin of 
gavernmeat, 301. 

HuHrtriu from pnpilt to tcadlers 
incolieges, tendency of, to folclL- 
en their diligence, IV. di. 

Htft, in tbe time of Edward [V. 
how made, I. 3S9. 

Hf^iuiitj, ancient, the ctnife and 
eSia of, II. 111. IV. 304. 

Hmfi , different acceplatioBi of the 
term in England, and fame other 
countriei , I. I8s. 

■ Houfei conGdeicd as part of 

' th^jiatioital ftock , 11. 8. Fro. 
dDce no nvenue, 9. 

— the rent of, diftingninied 
into two parti, IV. IS9. Opeta- 
«i«a of ■ tax opon benfe rent , 



payablebrthetenint, ISO. Iloare 
rent the beft lelt of the tenant's 
ciit^iitltances, im. Properregu. 
lationi of a tax on, i^ii. How 
taxed in Jlolland , IVS. H(4rth 
money, 199. Window tax. Hid, 

Hudfin's bay company, the natnie 
of their eflablil)inent and trade. 
IV. 3f- Their profit! not fo high 
n has been repotted, 37.. 

HuBUTi , war how fopponed by a 
nation of. III. 310. Cannot be 
Terynuneroui.sii. NoeUabUrh- 

- cd adminUtrallna of Jaftice need- 
M among then , 33B. Age the 
fole fouodation of rank and pre- 
cedency amaag, 34T. No confi. 
derabic Inequality ^ fotmne, or 
tuhn^aacion to be found amoDg 
them, 34s. No hereditary honat£ 
in Ihch a Ihciety, 344- 

Kn/bmimin , war bow' Otpported 
by a nation of. III, 313.' ' 

HufiMidrj. Stt Jiriealtmrr, 

I- 



I Hollaod, 



3ati. 

Ultatft onUTiiouable i 

■ I. 147. 

Jtmii. See Stiui. 

ImftnaUm , why tettrainti have 
been impofcd oo, with the two 
kiadi of, n. 161. Hov leftraio. 
cd to fecure a monopoly of the 
bome-market to damefUc iuduftry, 
a«8. The ttue polisy of thefe 
reflraints doubiTor, 2S9. The tree 
importatiOD of foreign mtmnfac- 
iDore dangeroBS than 






«T9. Ho« 



i| may be i^toper to coniinne ihe 



■ ii,Gi:u)^lf 



fitt in|iMMIiOB of cctuia forticn 
e»Wt, t»i. How tu it mn t* 
(Hoper to reOei* (tat frtt intpor- 
uiiou ar goods. ftTMtitfaMbfCB 
inumipwd, im> 

faftrttttUn of ibe inieuiili of mo- 
iHifatliine . review of tht legil 

hidftiuU«tj, Ibc principlil of cbat 
fea oLptaiied. IV. iio. - 

iaJiti. S«« £4} end Wtfi. 

Iniltfiiui, lherevcralc1allt(ofptotilt 
thcH ktpt diHinft, III. 199. The 
Oacives of. bow picveoMd Iroin 
uulfnaktasloiercBVOT^ei, 300. 

ludoffj, the diSercnt kindi of, 
j'uldoin dealt inpairiallT wit^by 
wiy aation , I. 4. The ^KJtt ol^ 
ftequcDtl)' local, 36. Nitutall; 



fiilt 



, 87. Il in 



creafid ty ihe liberal reward of 
lihor, 1H- . How aBetied byfei. 
font of plenty and Karcity , \iA. 
Ii n^ie adiaocaiteaully euiced 
in totvni than in ibc connny, 
i$4. Tlic average produce of, 
alwayi Griicd to the avcrBge con- 
fitniptioa,,i». 

■ ■ it promoted by the drco. 

laiion.ofppper nwaey, IL JA. 
Three teqDiiiics to putting in- 
diiftry ia motion , 44. How tbe 
general charaiJer of nittions ie 
eltimated by. 101. And idleDeft 
(he proporlioa between, how 
icgulated, 104. Is employed for 

' fubfiftence, before ii extends to 
convenieofiet and luxury, tty. 
Whether the general indnflry of 
a fD«ietT it proiuoMd by cnn- 
inctcial reOnijols on importation, 
M9- Private interell naturally 



poian to that eBployntnt. noB 
■diamageosiio thclbeicty, 370. 
Bnt without intonJing or know. 
,»£ it, ITJ. Legal ragnlaliwit of , 
pri eatr ioduftry, daagerwn aflum;- 
.CiDit of power, 174. Oomcilic 
jndDftry oui^t not -to be em- 
idoyed oa what can be pardnbd 
cheipir from abroad, vt<,. Of 
the focjity, can arrement oal) is 
pTOpartiou at iu c«p'ta> angmeMs, 
17«- Wbta it may be oecefTiiy 
to Impoft (bme burden iqion 
foteiEn iadufiry, to biot thatal 
hoDM. 38S. The free exercifeof 
induSry Dngbt to be allowed to 
all. iW. 

laiufir} the nataral effort of every 
iBdiyidnal to better hia conditloir. 
wjU, if unteAraiaed, relidt in 
tbe profpttity of (he foci«tr» 
III. fiS. 

Ia/i>r4a« , from Bre , and fet jiTki, 
the nature tad pioStt. of, exa- 
mined, 1. Kf. 

Ihe trade of may be fin- 

ctlifully carried on by a joiit 
fioch company , IV. ^&, 17. 

Jftmfi, landed , ntooiid , and lra> 
ding , dilHnsuinied, IT. 117. 

for the ure of money, tfii 

foundation of that allowance ei> 

, p1aln«d , I. 7s. Kiftorical view 
of Ibe alteiatiout of , in£nglaid, 
and oth«r countrie), i)f. Se- 

. marki on the high rates of, ia 
Bengal, 143. And In China, 
I4<. May be taifcd by defeCtin 
lawt , independent oa the in- 
£uence of weahh or poverty , 
ibid. The loweS ordinary rau 
of, mnft ftacwhat more tha> 
<Ott]|reiib({ 
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■•ttMipMftte Mcittial ieWc^-^iie. Tbe wbole idm^liaTation of, tmt 
^-Tlic ctininmii 'i>rikttf« pnpoHlbii an inconlidcrablc pait.of the es- 

- ti«t\Tvni iflKi^ft ind ' mercaatJIe i^tmUivttt^ttmnMt, 94*.. Hbw 
, '^roAts lAfuirinthtb, 14& - th^wbaUra^ofli oeMttM^o^t 

Mtft/Cwiit aiX- lowered in confc- btl dtfrdrwT ftomuijMf Wm '^f 
' -^peTK^ of' the dtftBTtrr of 'ttae ''«*art;''iMl. "'niaibntCmBM^f 
-AmericBD^ifc'inrt,' n-m. War '«» jariMtttoni' offgvfcnnl 
th« legaa rate of, Migbt lo"be ' S^uni'M>iiH*'«C In*, McoMlited 
"Sked, 1)1. ■CoBfequeiiBei of 'lis tvt, %^i..iMii-iAgiK$t^i-iAiir 

- titiBS ffxed taa-hish dt too low, icotntited. 3fE. CbsMMstvRd 
. il3«.' Tfae-nuifeet me dF, -K^ cwtutitt powet, .ntbr dMdid. 

-htej'-lheiniee-of'luid, I3r. -■' -SW--- '• -i-':- • iiui- 

-1—:- WbeBfer fc propel objeB of 3^" Bf whom artlwi^wC*^^ *t 

- nxation, IV. lO}^ - ■^naniftnlJOB of;. o«|lit ta be 
Iritmi, why oevei Hkelr W hr- bonw, IV. M7."t-' •> <■ t 

nHfc tattle to the prejudice 'of :'' '■ 1 ■ ;., 'L.'"-' 

■ Great Britain, 11. 979- • ' - '^" "■' ■■ K. , - -.f.:.'i tot 
■-«— the propefed A{^tee-tM ffifirf^" the St^SlKK ttaCeflfl';"'gi» 

therecoBflfleMd, IV. lei.OiJ^t -jfcMiirt oF^f ilinB^tthf W'fli. 
''ln}iirticeiown.lt»»te»wa«the ^iBtWfteoWtei^MlMl^JWfcHii, 

- 'dHeSate* of «ie pmblic debt of "1. 3"^ - ■ - ■ i ■" ■ 5:;.:.:i:i:i; 

■ «fe«t BriMiu, 3<8. ="l««ie*r ■ fc;/,'- i reiirdeffl*.dftl f^flWluelM 
^■tf l> onlM. with Great Briuin, - „ri>V4kh ifJf^iwi'.'f.'Sli""' 
"■3*1'- ^' •" ■' '■ fc«i;'Vnder la^iV^ritBtu^Stino 
Jpcr-W., the handfome laeoMebe : riJK tha«'W"tr*iii^''ba8(Cla 

' taide br teaelrins, I. »?. - (hi rfatfon. W.'Jti"' Wlitf«6l^ 

if4'. the orily gi^ateoMrtfT in » JdlrUn iji»-'vatt66i:e "of *ii 
-'SuTopei wbirfi-has"*e«ncliltiMl- "j,[eJii, IXS: ■ '*''" ''' ■''"" 
-<d ai)d-imp«dt#ili ill eivrr'p*'' j: 

- «>r Ainu af MTfMelfd OMUnti- ^ 
:*e,n.9S7. , ■ ' 
^ — trai ovieiBallT coloniied by 

"ttelMtians, ni.'W. 

Jhrtpa^ini, ■*«rnWnai ,. AM xX 

tfrigiuate-jii ilitf-'fVudal'ltWr' n. 

-414,., . j:.,.Ji!; - ., ;.;■.,.-.! ;; 
JajfiVc, the Mkiuilfttatitn.ofV'a '.'■ 
\ datr of tw aHtdilgn', Itt-318. 

In early"l*nrt"B-fod(e««f f«»e- "- 
-.■■oeito-ttitaj'StT. The^inakiBe- ' 
Juftice 1librerrt«lt WtheMWime, Jfiiwaid (Mic midfter* lh»[fa 

.B<blirte'Oe«t<K>tilCss,348. 1* , e* %rfttlrift» i»i:ii cartMWwH. , 
'.JiMtoJUtuMMMd tntu.i^i. kiitx .''■:* >)"r">h unT .^i^i 

fF. of N. 4. *6 
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[Unix. 



Utr, lb AMd wbkli DriftaallT 

. b»lMt ■WIJ' KMiM viik lu 

' aMiRri MK&imftloat L t. . How 
.jb* pnvoni««lwnrcfla-l«bamd 
: w«&iniNiioa - i* -fq«bMdt Md. 
Tbr dSiewat feiBdi «f Indafirr 
-Mdoa- jMdt'ini pitl UlT «iik bj 
> MT Mtionv 1- Tbe di*ifi«|. of 
, kbecM*fldtrcd,.<. TUi-diTi- 
Sob ioccMla die liunlitj; "sf 
' wotk, ii.In&aauiialIlnftnti<iB,. 
17- 7iqia.wli>t ■nindplrllM'db 
*i6oB af labet^BtigUuM*-, 19. 
Tb< diTifibilitr of. gOKiaed by 
tht markM, 94(1 Labor Uw nal 
ipcM^n of t)i««ubpgubla y.ti'^ 
ef~'c(i«uaodid||c, 44, U^r^t 
lijju^i'o^j, not wJilT tttiiMWbT 
inuDcdiUe compariliDD, 4f. Jx 

fludnd "^ iDOBej , fif^ Ii an in. 
. iuii|bit„{lwt<^ fet Ute.Tflo^e.or 

,.«qnfa<li^tt'.^4B, .Uui.ni^i^id 

..-^.fnriafllp(^^..4B. Tll*.qj)^». 

Kraut objefb, tM only 



.fqnliiraillrt dtetMle i>tdMlifc 
4af cotuur, lOj). Th* pniTnct 
•f Bengal ciud u a^ inlfauict. 
no. Ii Dot badir-^d for ii, 
Onatfirjoin, iii. A» iacniC; 



p^Bl«tH)M ;: 






1^ tin ^^ 



ftom Ac piodMC of labor tin. 

■>MfW»"'fid.^9ft. -wiy 



Tblt of frtt' 

. ntn cheaper (a |bi (mploren 
tllaq ibat of fliTtt , ]u. The 
Moncf pric« oCvbov regulate^, 

. 130. Ii libuaHi' rnrtrded ,i]| 
snr coltuuai, uo, . CoBnuBbb 

^ bor Md fkilN liboEdiftiwaiOiMl. 
11^ Th* fne einul^iioB of, 
fr>B one tBplojmeat to anoilur, 
obllnined bjr coiporation lairi. 
311. Ttis unequal pticcs of, ia 
'4iButnt plam, probablf awiac 

inm,(ti«'law of ,(cltlnnuu , US. 

<ran alwayi pracau flibCllt^ct on 

tV j^at whrif It i» pOEcbafid, 

. 7K-. Tbe man^y pric* of, ia 

cd, 397. b fet inu modaa by 

'.AtffP ipiMoycd.eDy peoBt, .39».. 

£<(i>r, Ac diviCaa «f,.d9aids oa 

tbe accamaUtiDn ef Uoc^, U.1, 

. MKhioet.U^fucilitau Jabot ad> 
iifntateous. to f*«iaty.( aa Pas' 
daftiw aad,aiipia4>&iM> diaxb 
gniHied, 93. VaiioM anlei> pi 

, mm fpecified . whi^e labor U 
unprodnaiie, 9;. U9prod<tfti*t 
kbotCRBll iqaiBViqwl by tef«w 

m^. 97.. Th«,pr)cc nf, bow 
laitM by tbe inncaft of tlie a*. 

^ti/mal, oiptpl.MStf. Ik price .. 

.^'^tbun ao^iimtle nUed. mn 

-oaaiiaoa <ktilbmiiiii3f . 

T " T-r. iiJOKtally tcinn4c4.to««w 

'rt-<t:!td>e attUtewfewrt. mwiiiWlP- 
.iltii, nam ■tfaiMy.jtBl^A'lM 
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ftbolc kHMMaM «f til* nda pi*, 
riwe of 'th«;lkad', Kcotdiog to 
the Fieoch agtienltnnd tfBum of 
pglltiAl acoBoaiT. 371. Tbb 
doOriM lliswm 10 b« enoHoni , 
389. n* ptodaaiti pomr* of 
tibor, hsiriabclniFiovtd, 391. 

l^niu, nfcFiil ud ptodnAive, 
CTcrf wh«rt propaiUoncd to ibe 
cipinl Hock an which ibef are 
tmplaytd, I. 3. Shars (he pro- 
duce of tbcir Ubqi, in moft c«r«, 
wiib tlie owners of the (lock ou 
trbich thcT are employed . 74. 
Their ivages 1 candiined TubjeS 
of conteft betmeen IhRn and their 
maKets, 99. Are reldum Aiccefs- 
ful In their outrageous corobina. 
tlom, 101. The rufficienc; of 
their eamiDgs, a point not eadly 
determined, 101. Their waget 
fiimttlmes raifid by increale oF, 
work. 103. Their demaadi 
liniied by the funds deftined for 
payment, 104. Are coatinDally 
wanted In Morth-lmeilea , tor- 
Mirerahic conditioa of thafe in 
Clyna, tos. Are not ill paid in 
Great Briiafai , iti. ir able to 
maintain their families in d*>r 
yean , they mull be at their eatb 
inplentifulleilfons, lla. Aproof 
fum idled in the complaina of 
theli luxury, 119. Why worfe 
paid than aitificcrs, 116. Thtir 
IntereAs Itrialy conneaed with 
the luiercllt of the fociety, 39^. 

■ labor the only ftMess ^f 

their reeenne, II. 4^ 

" ■ ■ ■ ■ eikftt'Ot aUA «E Ubu 
on th«iwd<rnii>rtiina oFatpoWf 



'mH, the demanj «f tent br, 

how founded, 1. 74. The rent 

paid, enttis into the price of th< 

greater p«n of all mmmoditin , 

7f. Gcnetally pnntucei mote 

fbod than will maintain the labor 

■eceffary to bting it to inaekct, 

117' Good roads, and mi gable 

Hnalt^ eqatlitediffercBceoflliua- 

tion, S18. That employea !■ 

nlDnt food for men or cattle, 

tcgulatnt tfle rent of all odier 

cultivated land, ^7. 147. . Can 

clothe and lodge more than it 
.can feed, while vffcalciTatH, 

and the contrary when imp lorcd, 

Ml. The calcnre of land pe«. ( . 

diiciH' (boJ. ctealei a denund jT . * A^t!* 

for the produce of other lands, *^' •<^'^**^ 

371. Produces by i^eoltore a "^ '^"IftMlft 

innch greater qnantltT of *««. .V^<r'^~|lt ^'*4 

table, than of aalMal food, 193. ' ua W 

The foil ImproTemcoi of , te^d- '^ '^ 

res ■ ftocfc of cattle to tt^Xf 

raannte, 34T. CMfewiaeflUIof 

dw diminution of coitigen ; 314. 

Signs of land being eampletcly 

improred , 3t9. "Hie whole an. 

Mai product. Of Hie price of It, 

Batnrally divides ttfUf lnt»idi^ 

wiges, and proStsofftocK, JM- 
— — the ufual price of cdepeadt 

on the eomnion iiie of laterdl 

for money, U. 135. Tb« prolta 

of cultindon elntE*[>t*d bypro. 

iefton, isj. The-eHltivnian^ 

natonlly pTefenttf to tntde ahd 
eqluU t«Mft„ 



•he Konni emtlre , irti " 'Oel^ 
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tteffudaliatcmniMn, 17*. En- 
'.taib, i;& Obfiadc* to the im- 



/^ 



~ Ml. FemUtMMJan, »S- The 

, - iartemtHBt of laad cfaldud in 

-. Fikwc^ th* uilK, i^i^. :0c 

. mfirual, tabor nndeiciMtdiC' 

,. MlnMlKci. TS9. Orlsiiioflini; 

. . Itafet oE', 310. SbmII rMplic- 

1 ton; tka.befi JnpTavm£f, u]. 

Sn»H pwchafuiDf, jaoDUliopt 

< tanif(4BrtBD«brciMiatiaii,i34. 

/tW, MMrn Bf . In fM BHtifli 

,',An»riffiai »!<»»], III. 119. 

J^ ^ n jcm— ^ iKt4«i>ioll]nniimeiitIb«TCe 

522^^*5 -irfwwe, IV. m. Thtfmt 

^^P^** ^*, flf B wlwit Monttj t "ot WtMl W 
^VlNVl^ 4F' ' td* otdUuiT l"T opon the fta. 
0^ jftWilff -. alCi -^(B. Tke nTCBBC b'atn, 
y -^ ' .:.|[f;«r1ioii«d, an to tbe rat, 

"" ^'' . bit(a>tb( piodMc, 161, J(e».' 

, 14^ fV ftlliBE tbe ETinvn luds, 
'■.: tSf- The tud-tu of GrMIII>i■ 
.. ttinco>Mwed, isg. iMitafi«i- 
ed la>d-lMl liicgcftnl , I73- A 
. laod-tai. .hawever e^n^y rated 
, 'fcT-> {eptral Ctrvtjr, itUI Ebod 
,: b«CBm4 wtfloal, iSi. Titba a 
..ntr i]«!«al MI, 183.. TMci 
t ;4i.l'M«iaie unpioTeaent. IS4> 
trtmilitUtri, wllj 6«qnintlr i«it- 
-Mwi*c v> Ouit otea putieolar 
. htMcAi, L 394. 
- u ■ 'I ■ ■ how ftey cDntrikate to 
; tke UBoal ptodiiaioa oftheland, 
..fMBcdim to the FkbOl agricni. 
-. «iial Qrftfin.orpolitiMl 1 



T V '.,, ;, .ft0»U t« < 

;'.<a)|i*a|tl.pMI of th^Mim Jtad, 
.IV-iTV. ■ ■■■■'- '-■• 



■ScotiBi raK' of ■alTcrlir cdaah 
tioa , IV. TO. 
£<ra>, the langMft «f, bow cor- 
npted. nr. K6. 



. U aaciati nraan, IV. ST. Bo 

marks on tile eonni of Mtkt ia 

Greece and Rome. g6. 
iMil , Mi. acronnt of hii bukiag 

fcheme for the impiwemenc of 

Scotland , II. jl. 
Ldoyrri , wbT ilnply rewlnlld fi» 

tbeir labor, I. i£o. 
. 1 Ereal amoant of their feet, 

HI. 3^1.. 
Ltdfri, the varioumlual condltJOM 

of, IV. 7J. 
Lmlur , reftriOloni oa die cxpcc- 

utianofiuinu>nfaanred,in.>T(. 
Lranni in MaWttStitt, fit%vtadj 

improper for mltraaion , IV. if. 
Ltvit} , the ricet of. ninoiu to tin 

coinmon people, and flieicfnc 

ferereljr cenOired by iben, IV- til. 
Liitrt} , three dotiei oqly uecei^ 

for a foTerc^ to attend to , for 

ropponfoe a (Vftem of. III. )o8. 



bitants in Oat city. III. I». 
Liata maBBfaftuir, narrow policy 

in. 130. 



iltTMtan, the- rewards of, redu- 
ced by competition, I. aoS. Wh 
more proBtabte In ancient Greece, 
907. TIm cheipnels of literary 

^dwaKlon «■ adTUtnge to dw 
public, M*. 

Mat nf mMry , tbe natm* of j 
amlfnd . IL nr. The cMenfiee 
•ptntion of, lis. 
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Imit, Mr. 

«f tbe MBttmet hetwaca tbe 
BurkeE wid mint pinei of filler 
bulliad, I. 64- 
— — hji ■ecaimt of the cuTcof 
lowering ihe ritn of inurcftbt 
, II. 131. Hit. 



rtgdB 



movcablt gaods, 131. 
LtJginfi , cbeaptr ia "Lonion , tlnu 

in any atber capital dty in Eutope, 
, I. 184. ■ 

£v'''< Ibt origiirud employnMai 
. of, IV. 74. 
tMltria, tbetnie natnte of. aod 

the cauTn of Ibeit Jiicceli, n- 

plaiaed , I. i&l. 
LiuA , intlaKct of tbt nniirer&l rt- 
. liance maakialhBTCoait, I. I<S4. 
bthnsatt origin and piinciplci of 

that Tea, IV. n*. 
tUBCuHti, diftinguiAed front acceC 

bries, IV. 140. Operation of 
, lawt oa-t .141. The good and 

bad piopenles of tun on , aS3. 

M. 

MttttUn, Phiiig of, tb« ruperioricy 
Oat diih^lioe gait fail army orei 
tbofe ofhstauaiet, III. iij. 

4<ikUw for facllitallBii tnecliani- 

. cal operations, bow invented and 

. impMved, I. 14. Are advan. 
tateoit la evety Cictety, II. so. 

MiMtt, the GBUvation of, long 

: coaBuetf to Holland , by Englllh 

. tiditt, IV. m. 

Madtif wise , bow iittrodnettf into 
Nottk-Ameiica and Britain, III. s. 

Mtit , lealbnt for traatfetring the 
duty 00 bteWlng t», IV. 373. 

. Diftlltary , bow to prevent finng. 

. gllDg i« , 171. 



Muia/iOnnll, th> gt 
.TeTnltii^ftoUa.ilk 

iail 'in.!' inOaneeai 

>7.: Wlfy pic^U »iM>M& JBlhe 
. Iiigiat' ftBfic* of , . A :..Qe.a*M ■ 
'fsrti'^tM'.caiDS a6-iiTIMfa^«( 

cD«fiA,'0e. The,priTMr>adtan- 
, t»g« HE lte.tti% in nu«af»aiiiM , 
'Sr.irEecidiar adTaHa)|M-'>£>foil 

nnd liitiatiaai.iti^j.: iMonapcdiXi 



tac coafiiBied.'IQ*. New nviaib- 
■i^^aci: centrally give 'hi|^t 
wages than old onci, if«. -ttie 
moie proRta.bly carried on In 
towns than in the open <!ountry, 
l"94.' By wbat tntixn the prldis 
of, are reduced, while the focifty 
continues .improving, '384I fn- 
flimccs !n h»rd w!ire',"J8^: &- 
ftaoces in the waolUo manofae- 
'iute,' j'ss. ' ' . 

what fix'eif capltiils ate 

lefi^Nl 10 carry on partitular. 
one*, n. a. Bri^lh reftf»i*ti;«n 
Dutabaura in NoKhrAUKliiik ■ 
ty\. For diEU«t fkle,-irb<|>.*ot 
eftabliflied in HonbAaieritn. W. 
Why;n»BDra4aret are pnfwi^ 
td foreign trade, for>ihflemp)*y- 
neotof aciFital> 171. 1 Molinei 
M the efflabliSimem of. aHODTtC' 
t«res for diBanr lale , .3^. How 
Jhifled Etom one country k> ato- 
tlitr, lOf. Ifatnjd ciictuqAlM^ 
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roducc of 

tOrtcM, 

a Cxtict 
Ifc poliqr 



t It !><■% X. 
vbideeMittBtt to AcakWOt. ifiwi.- th<-fcptlT tfk I'M* 

- nnit of thcM, soft. TtoirclM plicM dcpudc oa' Ac tock «f 
«■ 4kt gsnnmtai and mUMn cattl* tiitti , Ij S4t> 

.4(.' imuMn, 110. rrkt JBd*. JCirifiMf coonttict , vtkj the fiiS 
rVHadCAcc «f uliliat-ApUiatd , tiMt »tt ciT)Ui*d ud imfiond, 
■•IT- Marflmifk unJdfithrnia L M. 

"•f « cxuniTi ud bctfn t* dKiy iltrtitt Ipitit, bow G^parted ■■ 
. •■ di* ndna of it> prcdtitrItT . tbt lactcdt reiiabliu of Gncct 
"MS-" Thi »portM)0B of ioftn. and Roint, Iv. 97. Tt>t wnt 
I'Mean in, prahibiud, ooi. of it now fapplicd by ftuiiq 

_ _„' ' *"»i*i, 9t. Ttu cftablUhneM 
militia little able to (appnt 
it, 9» 
MUitiTtMu* fe« pccHllarlir A*ot> 
•bic fbt the firil attmpb ia a^ 
-itEiliaa, I. 30, 
[ Mtai". Mr. , hi* acBOBM of thi 
ananil impottatiDB of |^ld mi 
Sim inta Spain .ud PaitmfJt, 
■■II- ' '■■— ia Onkt Brilaia why I. 3>f. Hil ntadTa prorortioa 
princlptllT Ssed ia Oc «oal 00^ of eacli . 3}i' 
ViOi IV. 347. JAn4al«r(y«annplauiCd,IV.str. 

:, , 1 ,.11.,. ifcrtJMiy ttoopit ori^aadreafca 

.... .t .» i»iLKii ™ ™.r.r _^ ,_ ^_j_, ^_ ^_^,^ ^ 

tntcie&s of tluit pirliciilar kiaa- . 

ches of tndc, ' tlUB wMi Kfird 

U> the public iatucft, L 3>7. 

tbeir cipitdt al 

*^ " piohlblied bf old ftaok 

' IM ftoin keepins « lltop', oc ftU 
-iaKlbcir awB food! ij teaU, 
■HI. 49- An BiiprodnaiTc cUi 
of ttat people ucoidioK m the 
Fnnch aericaltiual fyfitm of Ixws , 68. The mionet of neg«- 
politleal KcenamT, an. ' The tiiiiag billi of eidiiagi eiplaia- 
«nor' of thii doOriac fliowu, ed,itf^. Ttw penictau teadeuCT 
aSTV lUowmaDD&ftnrtttei^oMal of drawing and rednwias, ^9. 
dia rcrnsc of a GDaiitiT, afi. Ia what mtthoddielTcapitaliare 
Vfhf die priBcipd %paR at ttoflaytA, 140- Their capital! 

- ftni|n trad* ,19?- ' dil^crfM and unfiled , ns. The 



theii indalttT to coUiteii] em- 
plffimeDU, a97- A fpirit, of com- 
bination among them to liippart 
Bionopoliei, 198., 
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yriactpln of bntga tnit-tt- Utthtdifii, the uaehm MtoaCt 

•ntind, MK Arc Ac befl «f why p^uhr pmclint, IV. 103. 

- ImproTan , when diey tBrn coan- jttth^n, Mr.. tranfUtioa of tbc 

trr-KeoUtmca , mo. Th.it ^tt. „„„e^j at«j con.luded br 

feraMc wmat the dlRtem *e- i^„ btweea Enslud ind Potto- 

dci Ofindc; bow dctennincd, ^jj |jj_ _. x69 
3TO. Ar« iamtcd b; a it — "" 

' I^irit of moDopol) , t\6. 



1 l«Ii dlUized c 



ttj than Ptni, wben Erft viQttd 
bf ih« Spaoiatdi , I. 317. 



JArciaalti tbc fcrml btincbci dF 
lb* em trade ^ceiflcd and ebn. 

fidCTHl, ni. «. The goMrn. prtftnt papolatfiMli of th« 

mot of a compuy of, theworft «"Pf«»l «'«?. I"- ">- I-o" Bm* 

acMBtry ciDbeimdtr, lis. Of of irts at the firft diAovtqr •[ 

London not good iccononiiR*, that empire , i*fi ■ 

- As. As uaprodoftiTe ola& - of MUHin, whT allowed to be Kihlied 

tnen, anohBne to the prefint la oitki, and tn fonnidablo na> 

■grfcnhotal lylleDi of paUliCal tore, U. 199. 

tnoaoaij iM France, 177. — ' ' tht origia and nature of, 

■ . I ■ ■ the yiitfc rttorn ofmer. • Mplaioed, IH. Sai. )Inr dit 

candle ovitali enables tbem to tingiiOied ftmn Ihfc rlt|iilaT (bind, 

advanee ntaaey -to coTeiniaeBt, ')ng anny; ju. Mnfi alwayf bo 

IV. 309. Tbeii Oapieili inciAC- 'inferior to a fttnliBp anay, 314< 

cd by lendiaE money to At ftHe, k few campateni'«F lerrict niay 

]io. ' ' tnAe ■ mtlilia eqaal to a (tand- 

Arrcirr, de laSlTlere, M., eharnc- - ing atm; , 314. InQanoet, 3ir< 

lei of bii naciBal and effentiol Mili, a moR perifhable coDuaodi- 

order of political focietiei, IIL f. ty, how mann&Snftd lot fioic , 

M*i4li, why the beft ncdtom of I. 3^1. 

oamaeTce, L 11. Origia of ilillf,'wiai and water', Uteir lait 

fiamped ooim. 37i WhydiArent ' DiVadtUtionintaBaKlBad, L 3#o- 

netah became the fiandard of Mimi, dillinenllhM by their ttni. 

value anorig different nations. TilyDr bamDoefl, I.ifK Cam— 

fy. The dafability of, thecakfa piiUM between tfaofeaf coal and 

Of the Iteadnrfl oF tbeit price , tholb oF metals, iSi. Tin initi. 

' j/19. On whttt Die qwntinr of petitian becwnn, exfedds to all 

prectMK imtali in erery partko. pam of the world, 183- Tbt 

lar caatry depend), Jys. working of, alonery, iM, iHa. 

■ tcttninti upoir die nportn- mond mioei nM alW^ *orA 

tloa of, m: 3f S. working , 170. Tax ^d al tfct 

att*af^/H, tb« CdeAae it, ex- Ung elf S^n fram the Feruvlin 

plaiaed, IV. 71. minel, 314. The MfioTery'of 



t\M nr iadnltry, 373. 
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JCmt, IB HnwHT, wbTwadudu . uiljrMd. nf. HMifi iMi*d. 

Icb apub thu (he uic^ban- dJUagnOMl frna Ac iMJrt u4 

ins Ofla in Tuitnr. [□- 3<H- tndi^ uHcrdt. 117. btPT 

Jtfi'jMV • projects oT, uDcccoia and iou- the ical nolct af (be rc4w. 

rainwH, uj nsfil for legal ea- tiaiaf iatenft, Uk MaBeranl 

conraseBieotf ^ I03> . wealth Ijmimjmvi Mmt w p*- 

Mirtieta , Marqnti de , bis diarac. faUr I<wfaa|c, 131. . MmA nore- 

tET 0^ ttw ncoaoBucal tiUe, IIL abk good* coDjncd, tja.- Iki 

!»«. acauuuUtiOD of, iiW^ bf tkc 

itiffftti Colieac in Frytcc, the Sragpeu udans, a}4, Ik ma. 

- real fodndMlaa nf , II. 7=. caadlc ateiuncan for tifeeiqr » 

MiAr fnr lirtir. ^ nlirf tn rtirftr npoit v)A and blrcr, Aid. 

. ,nn. IV. iSt. Tbe iilidiTT of tke& aisuBoli 

Itmty, the Btifnar, tncndr I.'lf. enauned, 137- MoaeraidgMdi 

I( tbe npKlcstBtnc of |ab«r , 4^ mnauUr tbc price ol tocb di^, 

, The lalne of, cnxlT dtpnoat- , 140^ Oiei-aaiimg caolet c«a> 

cd bj the difeoven of tbe Aae. plaints of the Icaiciif af qwwt, 

tjun qdnet, 47> fbnr diAtcnt 144. Why man caGr to Ml E^dt 

BMtaliJMCiH«d^ftaadpi^«Mey . with bobct, ilun tn Ini nmnef 

•f di&cieai ootiau, \j, , ,, , wi^ Coods, MS. lafBiiT iatn 

»■ ; , the onlT pan of the. simk , the ciicolatiac VBiuit]r of, ia 

. ;atu| capitd of ■ foaictir^ of . CrewBiiuia.,m. E9«aofibe 

whidi the Wiiintf anee ea« diipi- . d^coKrT of (lit Aauscan miaei 

, pifli thdt neat nrcanc, U, at. onihe talncof, ko. Moaci.and 

Makes no-pait of theTevtnvc'of . wealth diffeiqit (hints, 3d|, 

• GiGieiT, 13. The tecp moBCT, Bank maaer ajylaiaed; 3 13. Set 

_ ja M MMUWB acccptaiiDa,,«f am- <'•'*'• C*ii, and Jihvr. 

bifUDs meaning, 14- The or- Jf* w/Wiu in Bade or T"™'T*™|t 
. cclatiss qon^ in (wciatr* .W tlw ten^encjaf.'I. 9J. 4rae*e- 
neafiueofiuteMaM, i«; . i^wer miat la good Buaagcwent, ia% 

. moncT . M. TPie rfea of papc( leadeacr of nMkms a 

. .«■ the cin;Dlatioa of cal)i,,)p. muopolj of coIoit trtfa, ID. 
Intoir; into the praportiov. t}ie . 179. Contiiet wbick hne falo. 
. ciicoUtin; money of anjcouBT , niax. obUced » Oa^ib^ »t 
"beats to [be wuual ptoduce cir- .Twnget with naay other ,niim 
colatcd by it, Jf. ' Fap£i c»b niet. Aii. Tbs cjiief ca»t in 
BBvei exceed tbe value of |be them^cantilefyBeni, atf. How 
.<alh, of which it liippliw tbe ..mflaopolist daruige the aatanl 
fUce,iiianlC0Dntry,43. The par- diftribntioa of the ftofk Af the 
Bidoo) pcaOice of lailiag nwne; IbcictT, H/. Aie fptfuitad br 
l^cinalali(Hieiplaiaed,S9- T)ie nnjuft and cnel Um , M3, 

Uae can& of its eieponattoa, II. -.i — of a tempotarr Minee* 

l». Lojuuof, thepiiacipletq^ how fin infti^^Ht , IV. fl. 
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I H D B X. 

Flci>pttualj»w»t><iU*^ iuiotiMiM HaHmu, how imnsd bf atKehaof 

the.pcptilc at Jaic«< S3- public acoBODiT, II- ii3. Eri- 

JfoiitH^^n , . [he ioeiuBjifin ia the , dcoctsftf ibcincrcBicof isatisa. 

pndia^ Uillc ia that gtn<irality , al lapftsl , llf. How tht tx- 
, how reaificd, IV. I8S. , peafcs of iodividnals ni>; iocrealt 

Mtnur^meu , reajbns giten by turn the natianal capital , IiO. 
; for. [lie tiigh .run of. inteKQ Njvitdtim, inland, a great meiBS 

junoDg nU Itjabometan natioas, of improving 'a countty in aiti 
.1,..!^... . < aid iDdoftiy, L ]i. Tlw ad*aa- 

w ei|*>U>Ultif>a oC bii idea taen of, us. 

. of (l<e cauTe of ioweiine the rate ■— nay be fmoe&lally manag- 

a[ iBtcnlt.,ornuMi()r, II. Ijit . edbyiotntftDckeiHnpaiiies,lV.t6. 
Jf*r^tjf,;two .different f^ftemt of, | . . . aft oE EngUnd, Ibe prin. 

iiieviTyciiiilizedrt»ietf .IV.iii. . (ipal dirpoHtioni of, 11. 3S». 
, The piinclpal points of diOiitftio^p Motive! Uidt diAated Ihii law , 

twtwe^q 4ie.i> I lit- The ties of 186. In political and c«miiilr> 

obligilMni ia. I ucb fyfiem , llj. cial tcadenq , 1S7. 

Why the morali of the coniman its can&qaeaccs, lb filT M 

. f««pU au more regular io teS^- it afieOed the colony trade with 

fill than under the <Aablinied England, lU. US. DimiaiflMd 

.cbutcb, 114. The txceflei of, the fiwdgti trade with Europe, 

- how to be correaed , llf- l«a Hai kept op high prafiu 

Mfrtllti., M., hit account of joint io the BtitKh trade , i&l. Sob. 

(iocHcompanics, defeaive, IV. {4. - jeEte Britain to a difadlantage in 
Mua, Mr., his illuUration Df the i tttrj branch of trade of which 

opetadoEi of ntoatj exported foi (he has not tbe monopoly , IS]. 
' commercial putpofes, II. 13^. Hatffdriri difiJngBiflied from IbzO- 
"Mufic, why a part of the ancient 'lies , IV. 140. Openitionof taaec. 

Grecian education, IV. ST. And - on, 141. Principal aecefladei 
' danciog, greatamuremcntsainoiig taxed, 14& 
' barbarous nations, 81. Utfrt <ta*«, why wM niacin am. 

ployed in railing aW« in the 
- Englilli colonies , n. iSf. Wtqr 



► n. 



>Mmiu, fomedmei drlTcn to In< 

hoin'ananftoiiii, by porerty ,'!.:. on tobacco plantltioiu, tfti. - 

' TIr ounber of ofefnl and pro- NUm, rirer, the caulk of ths early 

' diriiive laberen in, always pto- improvement of agrionltnie and 

- ponioBed to flie capital Aock on ' nNrntfaam-es ia Egypt, J. 31. 

.'which they are nnployed.' 3 ^ ■ 

■ Thi ftveral forts of indoftry , . ' , "' 

feldom dealt impaitially by, -4. Otfi, bread made aF, notfsraitaUe 

.Aiaritime nation*, why the fiill . to tbebamancoDftimtioa, at Aat 

l|tip»yfd., ;^ ;. . made of wheat .'I. ayi., '. 
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«M»Mi^/, fta »r, Jr pMHe, fU^^hNvb AtiMMUtUcoftrf 
, IIL 17% tiK incnalt of captuli, IL 101. 

• iV. 74. 1 

C*f*ti, the prafcflbifluFi Ihm. ii ditoiitT ■><*>>* by wfeick 

fmumiwt f IT. ca. utUMn »d bim&Osicii mb 

p add to Ac incDM and wcdib 

/<^ MMo, Hi* «nllt of. bnr tgricdltwal iftitia of pnlidal 
cOablined, Q. iS. The apcn- ■cmomj, m. IM. 



39. Iti cflcS ■■ tiK dradatloa *«>««i jim« yiiititk Vhrna miM* 

•fnA.jo- Prammn ioMtrr. iMd. I. 391. Wkjr it ontkt i> 

9a. Op«iatJaaef iliercicrilbiBk- fat inolofid, 334. 

lag conpaaia (fi*IJliO)td in Scot* Patmn^ft, tbt rlchtof, why dhk 

bad. 3«. OBBcm exceed Hu lUlwd in Sontliad, IT. 137. 

T«lac of tfbe ftM *ad filTCi, of f^, military, otigia aad mfm 

wUch it l^plitt the place, ia of, in. 316. 

aay camtty, 4i. Coalevwacet Fmajjlv^mUt accwBM »f I h i ft et 

af loa mncta p^ei b<ui| iffsed , cafTeaey Iboe, n. 8>. 

43. The pnOiae ofdiawiaiiad _ ,.. jood coaftqwaeet offte 

lednwiBi aq^laiaed, with in pmtament there bniac -a re- 

■ peraidaae cOeet. IS- "nc ad- u^^ eftablifliweat , IV. iia 
¥«niase«aaddaadTaatate«BfFfc DeriM « «»eiuie fcom their p^er 
rer credit Bated. 77. Ill e»ft» eatMey. 3«l. 

f nam ifl&rf for fi-aU f»a.. ^^^ ^ dirided i«a prodaftht 

«. SoppiaBac lidaU Mm, ^ „p,odBai« claffei , a«md- 

t«adm a^aer -lort pleaDfid . i,^ „ ^, ^.^j y^.^ Tyfte. 

■ St. The wnacy of, doe. Ml rf.pfc^,^ p^ij^^ „„o»y. 
.fia the price, of tMdi. » 4. nL ijo. Tb<o.prod.aiT.«l^ 
Acooam or (be taper oanmy i> ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^_ ^^^ 

The (Teat bodf V, how i«a> 
*■ *.*■ dmd «»rtflike . 3«i. 



■MMy, IV.' m. Why caan 

aient for the damcftic pwpofl.. 

oftheHarth-ABed^a.. 3M. of . IV. «. The iaferioe nat* 

f^ eajop Uttle mare trade *aa f . t^ peateS coabmeia, MT. 

I. aeceflkey tot the coaflwptio. The tanriaoi »p«ifM of 4hA 

of it* iobahitaoK, IL loj. laak. oi*t oaiy to b* tned. 

r4r<A adaifiert , ^*1U atMdlBt "^ 

nKai ttM ehOiMi of, te *t fmfittmmtm nl^tou a pial— . 

■Mpk.JT.UO. the trat caA *frIT- ns. 
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FiUuJ, ■ ceOBtilT Mtl- kept i*" F** 
nrtf by tht flndal ryittm sf iti 
fovcrnnnntvl- Srt.'- 
ftOticM, iTMnoniyi-tbeModKHaft 
objcfts , and iwirrfKcffttfyttcait 
idF, U. iSo. 

'I' '■ tht fTtCmt at:timimni 

tfOaiU af, ' tioptti Sy frcndl 
IrilHal^lltrt, 4cfi:rilRd, III. 3C7> 
■Ctaffes of'^ih* people who cdo. 
' tribute to the iiinaal prodara of 
■ the l»nd, -ifTO, H«w proprietor* 
■■•tMtiiimt', 'IM. How raltl**- 
- lors -eiiBtrilnite i '27t. Anificen 



. -Minqtt to bt la > ^mt Mtabtre 

- Mtndoned, I. •«}.' fMeTcintott 

. .$ieta bat Ihiill foSt ttPlM^p**- 
■ft'iturt, 104. Tuc^Mwthe 
king oE Spain fmrn-ilNfi^ nrioes, 
314. The eiTlT itcOmnt of die 
Qilendai and Aate pt'Otts in this 
«i>uati7 , t^nniy eMggetflHH, 
317. Prefeiii flaie of f miiet'tM 

'- Spinifli go**rtimeilv'9fSi' 'Tht 
CTorkinl! of the 
cume paihuilty 

• 8J^ 

r^ ^ low Bate of 

flrftdifboveMd.III.'tii. U pti. 

-■ImWj naif' popaloDi now,' Htm 
:■« aiif lorm«( period-, ins'. - '' 

PhUifi^hj, natural, the itrilfin Itnd 
objeOior, IV. 73^ Moral, tbe 

' natnrc-of, explained,* '73- I-^^ 
tbe origin and eniplafmeat'aF(-r4- ~ 

■ theit lator, I. leo. • ' . " ' ' 

Thfi'f' the aHdeat frfltM'af', ti- ^ 

plaioed, IV, 7?- '' ■ ' 

riamMhvi Ae CxttaafdlMtT Id- ^ 

tantigc ^Fa'divHleB MUborik ' 

-'•tlA'»tt,"I.'7. ■ '" - ■'^'^ ' 
riilf-tt ftiwatK l»maitt ,' at'^tXt- 

ia% it down to fapplytllltt tti. ■ 



n. MI. • ■ ■■ ■■' " ' '■■■■" " ' ■ 

^newplateiseWeftimaaefthn f'S* of Romt.i Ike. gi«at:> power 

oldVnl. *•• ' . , fotmetiT :»(fcni«il b»,. liT. wi. 

P/«.,ft«*fll, Adr 'fcnflWMIe liifir. ■ W* »«««r ,lrtw Hfmtt, IS7. 

■.jttenlive ibao the . geaerality of ^'P** W«»t«ftc»£ lb» Nfon)is> 

mnbuiieii I. 197. , .IM«.A3l~ u ■,....-,.,.. .... 

fma mM ia, aefbienoeoF, cuplrin- tflli^t iMfi AC •xtttme'po. 

M, IT. ri:. '' Vnly CTtntlr iMbntnUe tO,' I. 

PWvn , M. hit account of ihea^i. - IM. tt United b^ ifait raeint of 

ealMtcef OBehinOiiaa, 1: 9*4- rabfifttaW, n>.'«tl^ 



The linpTe'duSTfc clalFet 

iniained VfiVi' BtdtM , H7. 

Bad tendeflty' M"-rellTiiUont null 

■ 'prehtbitifea I*' IrMi ,-'SBj. How 

thii .fffttm Is delineated h; M. 

t^efiiai , ist.^ TBe had effUls <# 

)u InJMldtiiu 'p«{iricaV«eeaDom)', 

■" (row correfce*, '^87. The tapkal 

erroi'ln lUik'IfBAk ^iuted ont. 
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MTlT,4t»iptvfcilitmat mOtabA fftAMf*at&nMb-K«*erBBCHC tM 

, ID' ihE Utyhn ot^iy. 171. niiMae Of,.- ddanbcdt . IV. ne. 

Ptrtngtl , lli».FKtHTiMiM sf tfat i ChUBatMEt^ecIetjnof, U9.I41. 

. CMinir; ■«! R^I'MHM'l.br.itKiMA Mn«,'f«al ud aomiDtl.' of Mn. 

. mercc.U. BV. '. '- > .ct^e^tim. M»iaB»iaM, I. 41^ 

. the (hIui of xfljd and IHrcr . MsMf IFtfc ^f fooit oiplaiMd, 

. 1 ilina.-dipTMlBted -ttrP'^iMiaf , -TOi . BtMifot iMduRttiomibc 

, their ex|«>miion.UI-,ao.TiSili. V'ict afilbt erntti pan of *U 

. tion «f ilw'i;onisieiclaltrc«tT*lB. . oomnat^ikt , ■?%. Tbs coapo- 

. diided in 170} wiih EBgUod, 74. . :Mnl guxt of Cbc friefs^t.gtvU 

■ A laTEvDiirecfthf P9miilE*ld ; «trl»wd v iM. NMoral and 

. ftat Buiiullr to Ingbuid, ,7*- ,.i*vkit «i:iMi diftiacMfhtd, and 

. M«iiv(i that ltd ie,tlM diEEoi^rr -^ttt^f-gfvfiati, Gi. UV 

QFaraffige toth^,E»ft,jnWDdtbe />$aAt(T.the^ wiCrd iLfiift bj m 

, Caiic of Good Hope, S{^, Loft increafe of demand, ate ajwajr* 

, its maanf^^Tfii,\tj wfiTin^ i^h r-miuffi'bi it ia-thtnr^lt, IV.4J.' 

-«id ftttllg iA)^^.,-iSi' M ttiimtP''tv4, w^ and nuMtn 

f'</-*jj&(,.s.iqm||n^pn]^awcll .of thc.l^)v offiicGef^abT, n4a 

.,caIcu,1.U(d^H,^g man^aodr^ tbt Ettt^.BoraniBOM, 11^ IM. 

a govBtanemt. IV., lit. . b .sqiuiar], to the teal ioctctftt 

StUlm, rcmsiiM o«. ai u autple . tf fiHniliti . i76- 
. offood, 1, 14^. -^pi4l|^r^,i ,vd* g^iMV. .whi Bot well«>lcBlatedi» 

, ficnltj of Mff^jPG t|i«ii>, the ,.4teM*Rfa [•»•••*. IV. i«, 

(teat obftadt to culttiaiing tbfni Pn^tlitf , tb« MW'M ttadnuar o^ 

^ for senfral,^tet,.f^i. ,,, .>^tbtit» tiK iniitidial aad to tN 

Vfvrrij {bv^etitnef^qnfi n^ipos.to public, IL 101. Prodiial aea 

inliiunBD cuDoms, L i^'Hat .•fa^tiiK;tt> *ktit cm^Vj.-lio. 

ArJ^6>%^j^f6iadioao{chMrti, ifv^*; ($ ,i<Mid. and , laboi , tha 

' Ii9.''"Biii'Terj;"uiif>Toiabie^W feorce of tlj mtne,' U. 96 

tailing tbtm , Ko. ' " ^ '.Tik'.*'^ <■''■ ^"^ *" ^ UM:n*l> 

KiJft^," tiie ciUfc it theiVcVap: . ad* ll)). 

' 4en;-1.3Vi- fslmotV-iiA^'ot. ^i^(f«n ia Imi'ttflti*I,■Bi^caB■■ 
taat article of iiinl oco'riamirla ftincu which detmniBc (Mir 

FrtDo ttan-M EM|lBnd,'3<). ' ,„jnrjt. IV. r^a. 

frtgmMic Ijtxatae- tH Pwicc, -the A-^t , the lariein wtislei «f eain 

obj(a'Bf;"lV. ««». iJh klhiired ..tb*L.|«&.iii)d« (he coiaaiaBidea 

- by <b« «M|ct>i>«at^«Ml. ' •: t' o() I. «o. An avtiait rale af, 
i>n/*nB(ati,ccdeCaftical, diatHlai In all conacrlei, S3. Aveia|cs 

.-b; fjLyjtL ^]ia^ia{Oal,dets]>o)q^ . ofi cnnmalT dificalt 10 afcar- 
to be^nw>f>fild,lit tblciTJlMa. tun, i]«. Imece^ of naooey the 

' Eifti^u>iy.i^s^A{vn>tia>">>th* .: btSflandaid of, 13^ Thedinri. 
L wode of O M ntfi t them. isi. w. nKio« of. a naaual wom t tyme* 
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Uvtffrfitft T^ Cltir^ aad nraipctittOn' tbit V-HMv, ii». 
RMlifndl, diBtngninicd , I4& A ttCe in tbt fkitn ot , mntt ht 
JtM aitnre of the bigheft «rdi> ' ■niTotin, tafhmr that it pro. 
■uy nt««f, defined, 14T- Oou- - -otedi ft&m > deprtciMim of the 
bic Intneft, dwned ia-6rtU v«lt)( of fllver, 379. 
Britain, Teafbaable mtaaafilt Frnifin , DI4cft of the Oatnte of. 
profit, 'ifS. In ihrivlos com. in EnKluidi IV/I19. 
tiK* > tow pro&i my tom^n- PruJIi*, mode of aflVSng the tasd- 
Cu< the' blgh wafcf of tabsr . tax Ibert , IT. 'l>». 
149.' The operatian of hi^h pro- Failu wotlu and iiftinltidiis, how 
to and btgh waeci, cwBpat«il, - ki be matntahwd, IT. i. .Bqnit; 
Hid.- CorapEaTatu' iac«tnrc«)l«n. - of lolli tot pa(lat;e over roads, 
clMvnitdffgnce, W*.- Of&ook, bridgM,' aaS eanalt, 4. Why 
Bow anoed, 17a Largaprrf" gowrnnin^t ought B»t to have 
OHilt be nadc fioM bnall cvi- ihe rnnna^emcnt of turnpikei, 8. 
tala, ITl- Whjr gooJi aie ibea- Nor of other poblio wotlii, 14, 
fCr in the inetiopolii ttea > iu Puntjanci, a (Vnice Hill exaftnl 
villages, I7J- Greatfiir- - in noil pirh of Eo^opc, II. 1S8. 
gore ftequontiT taade-by - ' V\ 

, tn ' . y.-.„ .. 

Js -oaiRally ^afiTj of PennrTlvanf*', inRireace 

lowinridl, aod high la pur fVam their refbiutlon to emanei- 

oomtiio, 39J. pate all cheirnegnrfllies.'II.m. 

Tnjit, botP that of the diSntnt SiHtfav, Mr., viiw 'of-hl>a|;riail. 

' dafl^ Af trader* ii raiCM, 11. ' turaHVAeniof'p^cical-scoBomy. 

' 143. prifate, Ae Ible motivaof • HI. iW.- Mb doBtfne statrtMi 

CDipl»y<nK capitals in asyhraach ■ fqbrctibed to, ;i«. '■ ■ 
' oCbnfioeGi, isi. ISjiitt, papillouflieQ of Hitt city, 

•^— when taifed by msaOtwiiei, III.'lH. ' ' ■ ■ ^ 

• aneoiirages lilimry ,.'111. 18S. '" p ' '' 

frt^iBi, anfucceafal, in arti, in. .ft-... . 

)nriout-to a country, IL In. StftniHiitii , rapid piofiTels of the 
< frytrC. poOIoni whk* prompt doOrines of; in Gtrmahy, IT. 

^^''^SSfcankind to the inyaCon of, m. . iji, in Sireden , arid Switzet- 
W*W^- 339- Civil l^veraMeal iiec«flliry ■ \mi. 139. In Eagland, and 
CU9 fortheproleaionof.iM: Wealth . Scotland^ 113. Origin of tb« 
-■ baice of autborilr, 34r. iV- Lmheran and Calvlaiftic ROs, 134. 
rrruijSnu ,hati far (hevatiadons -Residtui oompanM. See Cttap*- 
in tlK pries of, 'afNaiabte'and Wm. 

fndafiry, I. III. itS. ija Wtie- Rifigihti, Ae obiea of Inftniaioa 
- tbe( oheaper iathe men«polis, ■■' in, IT.'TAt. Advaiftage tht t»-. 
.. 411 <H eonatry *illacaf, 173. The • cben of anewtellgian'en|oTO<>» 
-. pricai- Of, bttNT.iagolaied-by tbofe gfoai Until eftaMtfhed.IOS. 
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•ri^Ia '>'' pcrfKBtiu for tareti- 
nl opiaiuM, 103. Kaw Ibesul 
ofOic inleriaTdcrcir of'Cbf cliuch 
of Rmk t* )mt iliva, M4- 
Utility of ecelcfiaHiul cOaUifh. 
mtau, loj- H«iT nniitd whfa 
tfac clTll.pown, loa. 

.JlMii nCertrtd, vtfiK am to co«. 
fifi ai mtmty, 1. «, Bui afcori. 
fi. Qf Uad, «oqftiuit(( a ihiid 
put of (Ik pruii oFinoA kindi 
of Boodi. I. T1< |Aa aTcratc ntt 
of, ia all twuutitt, ni bow 
legulaitd. 111. Makti tbc firll 
dedadiou from iht pieduco of 
labor tiaf\oit6 Bpon laud, M. 
The ictms ofi \kw adjufivd b«- 
tncM iMidlofd and lenant. m3. 
Ic rometiniei d^auded for what 
it ahoEMbcr incapabli 
ioipietcitunt . 114.. Ii p.<id for, 
aad produced bj^-Uad inalmofi 
all fintatiem,.SS7- The gcawal 
firopsilipa p^ fat e«l minei , 

, a«l. And itKial minn, 36*. 
Mines ft vrneiMii ftf ncs frefienC' 
Ij yield Ao real , wo. How paid 
k ameteat tinfji t $34. b taiCed 
cither dlrcftly or indlniUy , br 
«*en improTtment in tlie cii'< 
mnDancet of focietf , in. 
— — cra& apd, aeat tent diftln- 
■oiflicd. IL'K. How niledand 
paid Dnder feudal govcnaievt . 
100. Frtfent antafa pnponioa 
of.conpaMd will) the produce 
of [bi'land. Hid. 
— " ofhonEti dM^nHlied Into 
(WO paru , IV. 189. Difftraace 
between rtnt^f 'lv>ul^ ,, and rent 
of^and, lya,- Ktul,^>t■^ bmife 
tbt belL. tlliisatf «t > Ifaavt't 



MttaiMn,- UMkr the EmOal fytom 
•Fgotietnmtnt, delirifcatk ILaii. 
. Hsw tile connexion between ibem 
.. and ttatit Utdi. wai broken, air, 
JttMMM , tiM Brieinal fiMHea of, 

painted: oui , L rs. 
-'■■■ of a gountrr , of whH it 
•pnflfti. IL *& TIm seat ren. 

■M of a, focietf dimiuiflied b; 

flipponiBg a eircnlating flock of 

. neaiiTT la. Mobcif no part- cf 

' reremic 1 oj. Ii aot ta be (Am. 

■pnied'jn moner, kuc in wliat 

■wneT-wUI pntdufe, K. How 

' pindnsed, and bow appropiialfed, 

inthefiiftiofianct, 9«. fiodincn 

' ofjandi Hid. Ptodace of omob. 
UA}mU97- Mjiflnlwarr leplae* 

.. capiMl, iUJ, ItepTOfoaianbe- 
I nnd aapilal, .rc> 
'cnltttc .Che proporliDn betwcea 

' i^lentftandtadnftty, iiM> Bntli 
the favinii and llle rpeBdinp of, 
annnnlly confumed, I0«. Of 
even focieir', equal to the eic 
dunEtable taloe of tbe whole 

' ptnduce of iCB induftrr , tn. 

of the euSonu , incieafcAby 

. Jnwbulu. lU. S. Why goienu 
mem Dught not fa take ttav wa- 
Pasemutof tnmpikn, to deiin 
a terenne from tbera, IV.' g. 
f ablic wotki of a local nature, 

, ahyari b«tter maintained by pMk ' 
*incial ntcnnes, than by tbe ge. >- 1 
neral reienue of tbe Dale, I4>(' - 

' The abufea in ^ovineial rcnnnea 
ttiflinSi when compared witti 
thafe in tb». rereuue of n great 
mpin, M. Tbe e>^eat«r di« 
levenac of the chorch, ttat liaal. 
lermaft btibatoFihc ftat«, I4J. 
The ttTHHie of the ftate Mght 
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INDEX. 
M.bt.fiKM fMpMtlMuMT AoM m*', ■ yetj pr»dnAIr« irticlB of 
the «biU fociatjr, 147. l«cal CTltintiod, I. 148. R«quiiM a 
■Ifatlci M^bl (• be itfi*jti bj Toil iwflt tot taifing any otlic 
s local ktmMm, 148. iBfBtrr Und of feed, w*. ■ Rice «oun. 
laiit tbelbUKct of pabHcriTean, ttiei moic popaloia tftan mam 
/IfO. or the rcpobUe of Ham. couablei , 3x1. 
IniTsh, ffl. Iff. WhcdieF the JttcAii, tbe chief eoioirnunt of, 
govenmunt of Biitaia could bD' conflftt la the parade of, I. 249. 
4cEtake tbe aaugtmcat of the <^, ioflaaca of die iaaERatioa 
Bank , to dcriTc a menu* Aom maakind ptj to it , I. ift. 
k , lU. The pott-o&oc a nan Mt4Ji , |ood , the pnblli advam^et 
caatile ptigcH well ealndatad for of, i. U9. 

beiaE managed by (OvetnaienE , how to be made and Biain* 

Hid. FriDcci net weU qnalificd tataeS, IV- 3' The onintniance 
toinproTe theirfaraHesbytnde, of,, why improper W be tniftcd 
153- The EngUlh Eafi India to ptivite interell, «, General 
•ompanffood tradenbcfort tkey Hate of; in Fewc<, 11. la 
bH«Met*ver<igu(, bm eachcha. . China, ii, ■ . 

rafter now f^ili the other, Ht. Jmwi, why copper becane the 
JCspedient of the sarerqMeat af Oandald of vaku .among dwm« 
PcnaiyinaiauiTal&raumey, Iff. ,1.^. The enravagant pricet 
Kent of land the moft permanent paid by them for cenala hiicqriea 
find, tfT- Feudal mtnnw, -foe the table, accounted for, 
IfS. Oraai Britain , If ». RCve- ML The lalor of filver higher 
*ne from landTfopnrtfauied, not .'among them than at tiie preEent 
to the lent, hot to the prodaee, Uaci lUJ. 

isr. ReafonifiRaillag the crown the republic of,. tUnilded 

I bd*, isi. An Improyed'-bnid- on a dlviGon of Und among tlM 
taxi fnggelted, 173. Tbe Mtnre cidiens, HI. 93- The Bgnrian 
aad *AA ef tlthei explatned, law only executed- i^on one or 
tS3. Why a. revcant eamfotb* ^two •ccaGont, 94< Hew the cU 
taiftdinkind, iBT, WlentailM tiMni who' had no land', M- 
in money, how aSbdcd by dif- filled, ifa'i: Dillinftion between 
fticnt nmSn of laluation , iiii. tbe Roman and Greek coloniet, 
A prop«Tllonnbte tax on hoaCu, vf. The Improreaientof thefbt. 
tke heft'CHirae of revenue, 19^ mer llowet tbaa that of the lit- 
Kemadlst Gm the 4iminntihB of , ur, iio. Origin of. a> DmjbI 
kccording to tfeiir ccnfei , I6}i wur, loi. The republfo ruined 
Bad eSiaEof famine ontptibllc by eateading theprieileg* of'Ko. 
Mviauci, m. The diSerentlbnr. man ctilztDi tm the greaccnpart 
•eiof' TeTcdnc in. France, its. 'OfiAelllhlbtButi: ef-Iialfr '^M- 
Bo«i expended',. ia tAi tnd«lbnN When cooErilntiaali. wtu flrft 
•E belter, i"l J&WilW *f re* "'"'*' *" naiauin thola who went 
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tc the wan , Jtf. SnUlen not B 

diOfsa protean then, 319. 

bBprmimint of ttM Koniai tr- 

Rilw b# diG%l!iie, Hi. ftow 

- that diTdpHae wai loft, 330, 

The fall of the Wcttern tmfitt, 

. how tSeatd, 33S- 

jIMMnt. rtmirka on cht edncalion 

of the iBcitBl, IV. Bl. Thtlt 

monli Tupetioi to itaoft of the 

Gtc«b, SI. Stue of taw ud 

Ibfin) of jDftice, 85- Tl* nat- 

tial liririt of the peni^ , bow 

fopported, 97- Great tedsSlkns 

of the coin pnftifeit by , at t*r- 

' ikntet exigendti, 34f. 

itMw, modem, how tht zeal of 

the infertar cleisy of , ii Kept 

' atite, IV. 104. The tltifj of, 

, oae great Ipltlnal aim} WfttUA 

. in difierem qvatten aver Europe, 

. 131. Tbeir- poww durlnB die 

. -£En<Ul mofikif)! aga fimilar to 

- that at the lempetal bafons , 133. 

; Their power faotr redtKcd , 137. 

Xmrn, why • town of groat trade. 

' JL 101.. 



dWrfs n obfeA-of Htnr-t: 
. erory where, IV. 34s. ITiedol. 
leaioa sf tliedutran, tatfet^e. 



IV. 9 

ScieiK 



!, IV. wiu ; 

lords , their Hthorftr and 
liaisD »i griBt bifbrt the 
leS , )u thore-of the Iforinaat 
afltrwani, II. 314. 
, pvochial , ohfbralJODi ^m. 



ti the great Mtidote to tfao 
poilba at enifadiafin aild Ciptr- 
. fiitioR , IV. iif. .. . 

Stifit, haSpauinimilitii, leodend 



, remarks 01 hiiac- 
r eoont of the ancient prise of 
' wheat in Scottand , I. 187. - 
Jtiiffs.vns cifillKd onder Potar.L 
. tj a Baaiiaf simT , DL 334- 



litii h; dlfciplioe' and fcnice, 

SntUi^, conpared with England, 

aa to th* ptioM of labor aadpro- 

1 «ifioas, L 114. Reaurlu oaflw 

, pefoIatiDnofthcHiglriands, UO^ 

- Tlw market ittc of inurett, higher 

. tbaR the legal nte, 137. Tfao 

. fitoation of cottagers tbei«, de- 

Icribed.179. Aypteatliiafttpeaad , 

corpora tmas, 1S7. The combim 

people of, whTndtlier lb ftiOBe 

, nor (bhand&raeas theGtme.al«& 

' in Eoglaod, i{t. , Onft of ,die 

' Ireioetil omigratiaat front, 297. 



£hIi 



a*k. 



why no fenfible Inconye- 
diedce fell by Ihe great Donben 
dHbaaded at die clole of a war, 
II, MS. ' ■ ' ■ : 

of foreign fab im. 
parted into Scodend, and ofiSoot: 
&U dtliteted duty free, (or the 
Whtt$.m.'4ftad. 



34^. Prefeat obftniMMLS ttt bet- 
' tar bufbandry, J^ .j-ThI prka of 
wool redoced by dw nnibn, M9- 
"V , ■ operatioa of -1110- fiivend 
llanlijiig compaaiM rftabUIIwd 
there, O. 3S.>AmouMof the 
«ircnlnting money there b^ire Ae 
fcmrfcit of tbe pie&U 
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clKulatlnE fafli, 39- Courfe at 
dsaliiiKs id the Scots bank , fiU. 
Difficulties occBQaned by ihch 
banks iDDtng too ranch paper , 
46. SeceCkry cmtion tot {bmt 
time obCerved bj the fainlu in 
giviBg credit ta tbcir cuftoaiCK , 
vilh the good cffeQs of It. V>, 
The TchcRie of drairing and re- 
drawins adopted bjr traders, S7. 
In pemlcioDs tendeacy eKplaJaid, 
^9, HiOoryoftheAyrbank, 6^. 
Mt. law"! (tbeme to improve «h» 
cautry, to. The prices of goodi 
In , not altered by paper cnna< 
cy, 84. E^ft of the optional 
cUnfet in thdi notes , SS. 
Scetttud, caufc of the fpeedy eltab- 
lifhmcnt of the reformation there, 
IV. 133. The diforders attend. 
in; popDlar eleltions of the clergy 
there, occaQon tlie rifht of pa- 
ttonage to be eltabliflied, I3T- 
Amoant of Che wboUeveuue of 
the clergy , 144. 
St» ferviee and niilitai; fervice by 

land, compared , I. I67. 
SiOi in relilian , the more nuratr- 
out, the better ftcieiy, IV. ie». 
Why they generally ptofeli the 
■vOeie fyfbem of morality, Itj- 
ttlf-Uvi the governing principle in 
the intercourfe of human fiiciclf, 
I. al. ■ 
Sirvtau, menial, diRingaifhcd fram 
hired workmen, 11. 93- The 
ytrious orders of men, who rank 
in the fbrraer claK , in reference 
to their laboti , $5. 

* ■ . their labor unprodoOlyt, 

m. 188. 



&ti/«Mati ofthe poor, brief retiew 
of [he Englith laws relating to, 
I. 211. The removals of the 
poor, a violation of natural liber- 

die law of, oaght to b* 

repcalid, II. 397- 

Skaf , frequently killed in Spain « 
for the fake of the fleece and A» 
fallow, L 361. 

feverc lawi againft the ex- 

portitioii of them and thett ihxtl, 
ni. M3. 

Slufhtrdi, war how Oipported by 
■ nation of, Itl. 311. Inequality 
of fortune among, the Ibnrce of 
great authority, 341. Birth and 
family highly honored in nations 
of fhepherd*. 344- Inequality of 
forione fitfi began to take place 
in the age of Ibephetds, 34f. 
And introduced ciyil goTemmtntt 
int. 

SbtUimd, how rents are BfKmaltd 
and paid there, I. 114. 

Silk maoufafture, bow tiansFeireil 
from Lucca to Ventce, II. sol. 

SilviT , the firft fiandard coin^e of 
the northern Ibbvetcers of the 
Roman empire, I. 58. Its pro- 
ponioDRl valae togold, regulated 
by law, fs. Is the meafnre of 
the value of gold, 60. Mint 
price of filver in England , 6i. 
Inquiry into die dUf^renee be- 
tween the mint and market prices 
of bullioD, 04. How to prefcrvc 
the filver coin from being melted 
down for profit , S£. The mine) 
of, in Europe, why generally 
abandoned, :6j. Evidences of 
Ihe fmall profit they yield lO 
proprietereinPeru, 344. J^ufilliiM 
27 
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bt wbidi Ail Bital It mlwd, by the bounty om the fxpottUlOB 

9C9. The moft abiiDduit roinet orcora, ItL 17. 

of, would •ddllnlen the wealth Sikiii't f<><"> >■> the Btitirii fiiuui- 

af the world, 171- But the ia- ee>, explained , IV. Jl?. Is inO' n' 

cnaft in the qnulit} of, would dequate ta the dlfchai^e oF for- 

. dcpiccuMC iU own taint, a7\. met debli, and almoa irllDllr 

CircumAaice) that might eona- applied to other puipafei, sir, 

leraa thit effeS , M4. Ui&otical Motif es to the milappHcation of 

. «jew of Ae variatiou in the valM Ic, jig. 

of, during the four laficentEti**, SImihi, the Ubor of, dearer to tbell 

ijt. Rematki on Ici tlTe in value mafitn than that of free niea, 

coApAed wiik cam, aSa. CJi- t 1^. 

cnmfiancei thai have miOed wti- under feudal lords , cinum- 

leit in reiiewlng the value of ftanctt of their UtaatioB, IL 179. 

fileer, tS«. Cam the heft Sand- Couatclet where thii order of 

ait Ibr judeing of the real value men fiillieniains, igo. Wbjlhe 

of Giver, £93. The price of, fiivice of Qavei is preferred to 

Itaw effiacd by the incieife of that of free men , . isi. Their 

qnantiiy , £94. The value of, labor why BnpioGcable , 133. 

funk by the dilcovery of the Caufrs of the aboliOiiDg of DaTcif 

AmericiDiniTiu, 300. When the throughout the greater put ef 

RdnOioB of iti value from thii Europe, I83. 

caoh appears to have been com- receive more proteftion front 

pleled, SQi. Tax (aid feom the. the magillriitij in an arbitrarr 

Peravlan mioei to the king of government, than in one that is 

.Spain, ;i4. The value of filver free. III. 144. Why emplojied 

kept up by aBjeiEenlian of die in mtnuGiaiires by the ancient 
muhet, 3if. Is th* moEl pro.. Grecians, 301. 'Whynoimprove- 

ficable caminodity that CID be mentt are to be expcOed from 

lent to Chiai. 3^3. The value them, 30]. 

of, how proportioned to that of S»tiu!i>'ti ■ tempiint, but genc- 

gald , before and after the dlf. rallyaruinouseniployment, t.170. 

CDVery of the American miner , encouraged by high dutiet, 

330. The quantity commonly in IV. a^9. Bemedieiagaioa, i£3. 

the maikec in proportion to that The crime of, morally conCdei^ 

of fold I probably greatei than ed , 1S7. 

thelrrelativevaluet Indicate, 331. Sniityt human, the BtH principles 

The value of , probably rtGog, of , I. 11. 

and why, 33s. The opinion of Stlditn, remarks on their motives 

a depreciation of its value, not for engagii^ in the military line, 

well founded, 380. I. 1S7. Compirifoa between the 

SUthi, tbe real vahit of, degraded landaod Cea fcrvice, Md. 
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StlHtti, why ns rcnllhlc inconTmi- 
caci is f«lt b]r die dilbandiag of 
eteainumbcreiftera war isDver, 

nafon of thdt firll fftring 

for fit , IIL 3I£. How thfjr bc- 
cuat a iliftiiia claf! oftht people, 
331. How diftintuiOied from the 
militia, 31:. AlleTaiion in thrii 



of fire. 



;, 313- 



StuA SiAtom^BT , am aiin; capital 
once «iiayed hy , IV. 33- Mer. 
■astile and ftodt.jabbinf pnjcAi 
of. 17- Afficnto contraft, 3S- 
Whale BDiety , ikiJ. The capital 
of, tniaed into anuiity ftock , 
39- Sts. 

Stvntipi. ».ai trader, isconfincot 
eharaaen , IV. 114. 

three dmiei only, necer. 

dry Rr liim W attend to, far 
fi^porlliiE a lyltem of natutai 
liberty, HI. yx. IIoiv he it to 
prottQ ibe Tocltty fiom external 
violence, 31a 33s. kni the luem- 
bert of it , tnm the injnfiice and 
opprcSan of each otber, 338. 
And to maiDlain publia works 
■od ialtimdoni , IV. t. 

Sfdin, on* of the poorell conotrln 

. jo Europe, nolwithftaading iti 
rich minei, I. 377. 

its catnmerce bat produced 

a* eoltQderable mandaftare) far 
dillaat fale, and tiiic ereaterpact 
of the country Temiini nnculti- 
Taled, n. =17. Spauilh mode of 
r Anieiitan dllbo' 



— — the valne of eoldaod liHtr 
thtre, dopctdatot by liyint a tax 
m« the esponatioa of ik«ni(llI.ao. 



AsricDlmrt and manafaftHrti lltet^ 
difcooragcd by the rednndmiry of 
goldandfllie)', sr. Natnratcon- 
feqitencei that would relbll ftom 
taking away this tai . 13. Ths 
real and pretended iDotiTC* of the 
court of CaAile for taking poA'cf- 
Gon of the eanntriei difboveced 
by CdluoibiK , loi. The tan oa 
g(dd and UlTcr, holr reduced, 
leo. Gold, the objeft of all the 
enurprilet to the new world , 
103- The coloniei of, Ici^ popu- 
lous than thofe of any other EorO' 
peao nation, lis> Afferted an 
exGlulive claim to all Amerii^ , 
DotU Ibe mircairiage of their 
invincible an&ada, itf. Policy 
of tbe trade with the cohtnica , 
111. The American' eSablini- 
tnenti of, eSeSed byptf^tekd- 
fentaiers. who recclvad tittle 
beyond permtlTiooi.frDin-tbe go- 
vernmeut > I45. Lea-I* mamt. 
faOurei by actulring ricH and 
&Rilc colonies, 181. 

BfaiH, the alcaiala tax there ex< 
plained, IV. 3«o. Tbe ruin of 
tbe Spauifh mamifkaorct attri- 

SftndmNtn , a dijtinft cmploymanf 

in inproitd Giciety. I. id. Spe- 

calaliee merchants diTcribed, lyf. 
Staft, public performers on, ptiS 

for the contempt attending their 

profefflon, I. t«3. 
. tbe political ufi of drama* 

tic repreteutatitiai , IV. III. 
St^mf dutiet in England ud HoU 

land , remarki oa, IV. lU. ijp> 
Anf.bowtoMantilBSMIIaad, wbat, 

IL 184. 
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€Mi , At prafitt railed oa , in no- Memntiie , it bnnn aad napre. 
Bn&aoras , nplaioed , L TS> In dnaiirf , ■eccrdioB to the Prtnch 
trade, uinnea&of^ taife: wai;ci, agricultural fy&cnt of polidC'd 
and diminiflies profit, i}}. Mull ttcoMmj, 174. 
be larger in a great town than Stti, faow be Ibe terenDe from , 
in a conntiy village, 136. Natural is m obiefi of taxation, IV. loi. 
coafequences of a deiiciener of Auk on, inWDdtd under the land 
fiock in new coloniei , 140. tax , 301. 
The profiti on, little aSafted by 5ticf iiyi, wbycbeaplimannfa/hirert 
the eafinelt or difliculty of learn. in Scotland, I. ist. %Vben £tft 
iag a Dadt , l«. But by the rifle, introdliced into England, JS9. 
or dir^reeableneli of the bnfi. Stiu quarries, Iheir value depeids 
Deis , 170. Stock employed for on Qtuadon , I. 1S4. 174. 
profit, reit into motien the grea> Sinti, precioui , of no ufe but loc 
ter part of nfeful labor, 396. ornament, and bow the price of, 

■- no Wcnmulation of, necef. it rtgldated. I. 370. The nMft 

(kry In the rude Hate of fociety, abwdaDt minei oF, would add 
n. I. The accnmnlatlon oF, ne- little 10 the wealth of Ae world. 
cefliuy tn the diTiOon of labor, i. 271. 

SWckdiftingninied into two para, SiAtt^iutiitH, bow incrodnced into 
%. lBe**generd Aock of a conn. Ibdety, ni. 340. Feribnal qaali- 
' try (i ^CoGieiy, exptaincd, S> ficaiioui, iM. Age antfformni, 
Honfest' Md. Improved land, 341. Birth, M3- Birth and Cut. 
ta AlHoail abilities, li. Money tune two great fourcet of pcr< 
, andTpniT^ons , iUd. Raw ma. fbnal diftinaion, M4. 
tertals and manufaOnred goods, Suifd}, oU, in tbe EoElifli cuKoms, 
II. Stock of individual! , how the drawbacks upon , IIL 3. 

employed. If. Iifreiiuently buried oriEin and import of the 

or concealed, in arbitrary coua- term, JV. i^€. 
tries, 16. Tbe pioGta Do, dt- Smgt, a vtcj profiobU article of 
'. -creaTe, in proportion as tbeqnau. cullivitiaB, L 143- H. IBI- 

tity increafes , lot. On. what drawback! on the nporla- 

frinciplei ftock is lent and bor. tlon of, from England, IIL 3< 
' towed at interett, im. Might be cnliiTaied by the drill 

-— — that orevetyfhcitty divided plangh, inftead of all hand labor 
among diSerent employmentt , by flaves, 143. 

in the proportion moft agreeable a proper Qibjeft fur taza> 

to the public interell, by the tiont at an article fold at a mo- 
pHvate views of individuals , III. nopoly price , IV, 379. 
' 311. The natural diftriburion of, Sitrnpttuty laws InpetlVHOnsrelblHntl 
deranged by' monopnliziuE fyf- - on tbe common people, n. 119. 
. tcnu , J17. Eveiy dcTangemeut jHrijM*. pre&nt Oate nf tbaDntch 
of, injnriout to Chefacieiy, 319. colony then, III. it4. 
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Sitilzrridiid, HUbliflilncat of tlie 
nfoniuliDa in Berne and Zurich, ' 
IV. 13:1. The clere; there zeil- 
oiK and iodnfirioits. Iff. Tixei 
liow p«id Ihm, wS. 3>4- 

T.' 

TMUi, in Fruice, thf naliiK of 
- that tax, and its operatioiii n- 
plained, II. I8S. IV. =1=. 

T</<iit(. nannl , not fo varionj in 
differentmtnailiCbFpofed, 1. 33. 

TMtTi, theirmanncrof condnfting 
war. III. 311. Their invalion* 
draadfnl, 313- 

Tmtnitr, hif accMnc of the dia. 
monri minei of Goleonda and 
TilUpaur, I. iro. 

Tiaiti, the origin of, undti the 
frada] gDvttntnent, II. 193. 

t the fanrccj tiata whence 
die; muft arlle, IV. I&f. lint, 
qnal taxK, 16%. Ought to be 
deal and certain , Hid. Ought 
to be levied it the timei mod 
convenient for payment. 166. 
Ought to take ax little as pofflbit 
out of the pockets of the people, 
more than it brought into the 
public IreaftiTT, itU. How they 
niBT bt madB mot< htrdCBjoaie 
M the people dian ^tflclal to 
the foiCTeign, ibid. The land- 
tu of Creat-Britatn , \6». Land 
lax at Venice, i;a. Improve- 
mtnts Diggefted for ■ land-tax, 
■73. Mode ofaflefflng dieland. 
tax in PiulBa, irs- Tithet a 
very aseqnal lu, and a dlfcoar' 
agement to improvement, 183- 
OpentioB of tax on houfe tent, 
payaUe bjr the tenant. 19a. A 
proparrionable tax on boufei , th; 



heft fantce of revenue, it^. How 
far the revenue from ftock ii a- 
proper objeS of taxation, lOI. 
Whether ioiertH of maner it 
proper for taxation , 103, How 
taxei are paid at Hamburgh, xij. 
InSwiteertand, aoS. TaxetBpea 
particular emploTments, ila Poll 
tixeit 3itl. Taut, badge* oF 
liberif , iHd. Tant upon tb* 
tnnlfer of propertr , 3lt. Stamp 
djdet, =if. On wbom the ff 
vera) Idndi of tavei principally 
fail , 3M. Taxei upon the wagei 
of labot, 130. Capiutioni. :}6. 
Taxei upon coDCimable comma< 
diciei, 140. Upon nccettrici, 
34:. Upon luzuriei ^B^ PriB> 
dpal ueeefTiriei taxei^Vlti. Ab- 
nirditiet in taxation, 14S. HiU 
ferentpaitc of Entopevcry h^tf 
taxed, 149. Two diifei«Dt me. 
thods of taxing conftimable com. 
modities, ifo. Sit Matthew 
Decker'i fcheme of taxation con- 
Cdered, afi. Exci& and cnf- 
toms. Iff. TaKBtion {hmetime* 
uot an inHrumeal of revenae , 
but of monopoly, ats- Improve, 
menu of the cuftomi luggeficd. 
361. Taxei paid in the price of 
a conunodily little adverted to. 
IBs. On laxiiiiei, the good and 
bad pioperliei of, ikU. Bad 
'tSeEti of farming them out, 391. 
How ibefinaDcesofFrince might 
he leFormed, =99. Freach and 
Englffli fyilemi of Uxatian com. 
pared , 300. New taxn alwayt 
generate difcontent, 3»B. How 
fat the Britllli fy Item of tuatian, 
miEht be applicable to all Ae 
d^Sirrem provincei of the empire, 
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Ko. Such 1 ^n might fptedily Tttttit, tiii imonnt mi conrCe of 

di(chsrg« the natianal debt 1 3S7- the Britifh trade Wiih, cxpUiaed, 

Ttn, (real imponation and cod> n. ito. 

fnmption of that drug in Britain, ■ the whale dutf upon, 

I. 3:0. drawn back on expnttatioa. III. 3- 

Titthtri in uniTerfiticl, tendency Conlequencetofihttuclulive trade 

of endowmenti to diminifli tbeit Britain cnjoyi with Maiylanri and 

■Fplicatiaa, IV. «t. Th« inrif. Virginia in thii anicU.^lSA. 

diaiont to which dicT ace fui>- T*lii , foe paOage ovet Toadi, 

itd, little calculated to quicken bri^ei, and aavlgabli canalir 

theii diligence, 63. Aie FiequentlT the cqnitf of, Ihowo, IV. «. 

obliged to gain proteaioo b. lei- Upon vatriagct of Idkutt, ougbt 

TililT t 63. Defcfltiotheit eftab< (o be bi^ec than upon carnages 

liniments, 61. Teacheit among of utilitT, 1. The maaagement 

the ancient Grccki and Ramani, of turnpikes often an obieft of 

fupcrior to thofe of modern timts, jutt complaint , 7. Why goiern- 

98. Circun^ances which draw meni ou^bt not (a have the ma. 

good^aet to, or drain them nagemcnt of tunpikei , S. S80. 

f rom JH un i ve rfities, 140. Their Tnm4f and poundage , origin of 

•mploymeiu nitutsll; renders thofe duties, IV. %^1. 

them emiuent in letters, 141. 7Mti« in the French fioancesr 

Tniurii, feudal, general obferia- what , with the deiiration of the 

tioBian, n. j)». Defcribed, 174. name, rv. }ia> 

ThnUty, monkifli, the complexion T.iJwyl, filary paid to a coua- 

of, IV. 77, fellor or judge in the parliament 

r« , average rent of the minei of. J^- ^""^"^ ^ . ^_^ 

in Cornwall, 1. -.64. Yield a ^*^" »^' P'"" ""«« '"f'^ 

greater profit to the proprietors "-.oftfrofitably exert«l, 1 IM. 

than the fil e f P '^'" *""' combinatuiii pteva^ 

«!. H-suLLrTd," .h"h ■»■■"•«»"■£.««".'«• 
tin-mines are worked , z66. 

Tith", whr an unequal tu, IV. 
18J, The levying of, a great 
' difconrageAient to improvement, 
134- The fixing a modus for, a 
relief of the farmer, IBB. 

Tii*ict, the culture of , why re- plained, I6f. Subfift on the far- 

fii»ined io EoTope. I. I41> Not plus produce of the countrr, i67- 

to prijfiiahlc an article of culti- How firfi formed , 169. Are eon. 

TKion in the WtlModies as fu> tinoal fain, iUi. The oti^al 

S«f I m^ poieiitT Hrt IcTTile ftu* «f the 
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inbabltutt or, i»i. Their ntl; 
exemptiont iDd priviltECl, how 
obuined, 19). The inhabiUDtx 
oE, obtainnl libett; moch fU- 
liti ttaaD the occnpieit of Iinil 
in thecDuntrj. IM- Orisin of 
tm batpa, iHJ- OriBinefeor- 
porations, 19<. WHy «l lowed to 
fonn mllitit, 1S9- How th* In- 
ctcafe ind riches of comlDercial 
tatruoHitTibtited to th* improve- 

they belonged , 109. 

Trinii, double inteteft deemtd ■ 
reaOniablc memntile profit la , 
I. 148. 

four eeninl cliilte of equity 

necefrary to, and dependent '<m . 
eichottaet, n. )]B. Wholeftle. 
three diaelentroru of , Hi- TBe 
different renimi of home ud 
foreisn trade. If}. The mtnTC' 
and operation of the cacrting 
trade eximined, 1^6. The pnn. 
ciplet of foreign 'trade examined, 
H9. The trade between town 
andconntrr explained. Iff. Oii- 
einel pointy and (enlle ftace of 
the inhabitants oF tonne . under 
feudal government, I9>. Exemp- 
tioni and pniilegu granted to 



netce by mde naliilnl felling tbeir 
own raw produce for the manu. 
fiidnres of more civilized conn. 
• triet, to). Its latutary eKfisDu 
the government and manners of 
a country , lit. Sabverted the 
feudal authoiity, 117. Thelnde- 
pendence of tradefmen and arti- 
fans, explained, 1I9. Thecapl. 
tall acquired by, very ptecatimis, 
■ntil foiM pan bai bwn lealittd 



by the cnttivaiioii and Improve- 
mcntof land, 238. Ofcrirading, 
the canTe of complaints of the 
fcarcity of money, 144. Theim- 
portation of gold and filver noE 
the principal beneBt derived fn n 
foreign trade , if 9. Efieft pro- 
duced In trade and mana^aores 
by the difcovery of America. Kl. 
And by the difcovery of apaflagt 
to the EaU Indies round the Cap* 
of Good Hope , 163, Error • * 
commercial writers in eftimatins 
Datioaal wealth by gold and CI- 
Tei , s&l. Inquiry into the canfe 
and tffWt of reftraints upon trade, 
s$f. Individuals, by tmrfuiQ; 
their own intereft, nnknowinglf 
promote that of the pnbtic , 37], 
Legal regulations of trade, nn- 
(afe, 174. Retaliatory regulatioai 
between nations , 391. Meabrea 
for laying trade open, ought t' 
be carried into exeqition Qonly . 
iW. Policy of the reltraiats on 
trade between France and Britain 
conQderid. 303. No cettain ciJ. 
terinn to determine on wbich fide 
tl)e balance of trade betwwa two 
countries turns, 304. Moft of the 
tegnlalions of, fbnaded on a miC. 
taken dofbrine of the balanc* of 
trade , 317. Is generally fimnded 
on narraw principles of policy, 
33^. ■ 
Tt4dt, drawbacks of dotiei, m. I. 
The dealer who einployi his whol* 
ftock in one fingle branch of bn- 
finefs, has an advantage of the 
fame kind with the workitian 
who employs hit whole labor on 
a fingle operation, it. ConTei 
qutncei of drawing it from a 
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noniber of fiBRll chtnneli into 
on« tint channel, 17}. Colon; 
trade, uid tta« monopaly of (h« 
trtdt, diOiDEuiflicd , 17B. The 
ioterelt of the confiunn conOantly 
ficrifiwd to tfaataftiiepradapet, 
S6}. Aivtaaea atunding a p«T- 
, ftfi fmdam of > to landed na- 
tions) iccatding to tbc pHfeat 
•gTicnltutal fifltem of political 
ttCOaomT in France , iSt. Origin 
of fbreisn trade , 3Si. Confe- 
quences of high dvtiei and pro- 
hibitiani, inlandednations, 18}. 
aS^. How trade aogmenis the 
revenue of a country, 391. Na. 
tore of the trading intercourfe 
between the inhabitants of towni 
and thofe of ibe country , 30s. 

TriuUi, canfi! and effefi of the lb. 
paiationof, I. 9- Originof, u. 

TrtBtfii im'm explained, IV. 281. 

Trtvillint fo' education, fummary 
view of tbe eSeOt of, IV. 80. 

Trtufunt, why fntmecly accuiiin- 
lated by princes , TI. ±tS. 

Trtujiiri trove , the term explained, 
D. tfi. Whyanitnportantbranch 
of revenue under the ancient 
feudal goiernmenlE , IV. JOf. 

Tmi^ company, Ihort hillorical 
-view of, IV. 33. 

Tarnfiki. Sc( Ttlti. 

V. 

V*hi, the tenn defined, T. 43. 

V€diiu PMt, his cruelty to hii fla- 
vet checked by the Roman em- 
peror Angnlhu , which could not 
hate been done onder the republi- 
can form of government, lU. I4S> 

Vnitt, origin of the filk manufac- 
ptii in ^al city, II. so;. 



Vnif traded in Eatl India good* 
before tbe fea track round the 
Cape of Good Hope was difcover- 
cd, in. 96. 

— nature of the land-tax in 

that republic, IV, 171. 

Vtn/i«, the price of, in Britain, 
does not compeofate the expenre ' 
of a deer park, I. 3^1, 

Viiifim» bureditatiiDi among the an- 
cient Romaos, the nature of, 
explained , IV. 33r, 

VillMfCM, bow GrQ formed, II. 169. 

ViUntgt, pmtaable Caule of tha 
wearing out of that tenure in 
Europe , II. 183. 

Vmtyvd, the molt profitable part 
of agriculture , both among the 
ancients and maderns, I. 339. 
Great advantages derived from 
peculiarities of foil in, 34Z. 

Vntvrfitm, the emalumenis of tbe 
teachers in, hoiv fat calculated 
to promote their diligence , IV. 61, 
The profelToti at Oxford have 
moftly given up teaching, 61. 
Thofe in France fubjed to incom- 
petenC jurifaiaions, G4. The pri- 
vileges of gtaduatei improperly 
obtained, iUi. Abufe of leaure- 
fhipi,' (,'.. Tbe difcipline of, 
feldom calculated for the benefit 
oftbeftudeut, se. Are, In Eng- 
land, more corrupted than the 
public fchools, S8. Original fonn. 
dation of, S9, How latin be- 
came an cOential article In aca- 
demical education , 70. How the 
Kudy of the Greek language was 
introduced , 71. Tbe three great 
branches of tt|e Greek pbilofophy, 
7a. Are now divided into five 
bnnchee, 7f. Ths nieukifb courTe 
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INDEX. 



of (diicitloa ia , 77- Hme not 
btcn very nadj to «dept improvt- 
incnti , 7S. An not weU caU 
culatcd CO prrpare men for the 
woild, 79- How Blled witb Eood 
^ofclTan , or drained of ihem , 
140. Where the worft and bdl 
profeflitn art gcaenll; to be met 
wiHi, I4i> See CtUitu and 

w. 

Pf^uli' of labor, how ftttltd be. 
tween mallen aad workmen, t. 
9». Theworknea senerally obll. 
ged to comply wltb the terms of 
their eiftployen, 100. The oppo- 
IHion of woAmen ootrageaui , 
Bad Ikldom GKce&ful. 101. Cil- 

, cnmllances which operate to raife 
WRE'ii 103. The eaient of wa- 
tei limited by the flindi from 
which they arift, 104. Why 
higher In North America, thaa 
in EuEland , IW. Are low in 
coDBlries that art flationary , 107. 
Not oppreflively low in Great 
Britain, III. A diftinQiDa made 
here between the wagies in fnm. 
mn and in winter, ili'rf. If fiif. 
Gcient in dear years, ihey mull 
be ample in TcaTont of plec 



senerally higher la new , than in 

old trade), I7A' HCi- I^gal re. 

gnlatioDS of, deftroy indnfiryand 

ingennily, 330. 
Tfjiti, natnial cStft of a dircS 

UK upon, IV. 33t. 
WiUp4li, Sir Robert, hit cxdA 

fiheme defended, IV. Uj. 
W»t' of mankind , how applied 



of, i 



dif. 



feceniplacet, 113. Liberal wages 
tncautagc indultry and propaga. 
tian, 134. An advanca of, nt. 
cel&rily raifct the price of maDy 
commoditlei, 133. An average 
of, not eafily afcertalned, 134. 
The operation of high wages aad 
high profits compared, 149. Cau- 
ses of the fariatJOBS of. In dif- 
ftrtnt (nploynioan, Iia. [An 



J. J]. How extended , in pro- 
portion to their (tapply, 3i& 

— — the fiu greater part of tbcm 
Cipplied from the prodoce toother 
•nea-t labor, XL i. 

J^vi , fbretgn , the fundi for the 
maintenance of, in the preTent 
ccntmry, have little dependence 
on the quantity of gold and fUvei 
in a nation, II 3fl. 

■ how fbpported by a Battoo 

ofhunteit. III. 31a Byanatlon 
of hulbandmen , 313. Men oE 
militaryage, what prapattion Ihey 
bear to the whole foclety, 314. 
Feudal wan, how flipported, 3tt, 
Caufes which In the advanced 
ftate of Gaiety , tendered it im< 
poffible for thofe who took the 
field , to maintain tfaemreWet, 
31S. How the art of war became 
a dillinftprofel&on, 319, Dillinc- 
tion between the militia and te- 
gular farcti , 333. Alteration in 
the an of war produced by the 
invention of flre-aimi, 333. 33«. 
Importance of dHbipline, 33t, 
Macedonian army, 317. CarAa- 
ginianirmy, 338. Roman army, 
319, Feudal armies, 333. A well. 
regulated Handing army , the oaly 
defence of a cfTlllied ceunify. 
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tnd tbt onlT mciiu for (tccdily 
clvIIIilaEBb>rbuwiicoiaitr)r,334. 

IVt, the want of pirGmony imiaf 
peace, impafcionStiet tbeaecet 
fllT of conuaEtlaK debts to cmr It 
on, IV. 308. Sif. Wbf war ii 
■gnnbleto tholkwho IWerecniw 
tram the ImmedUte talunilies ef 
It, 3a«. AdvuitiEU of ruifing 
the Aippliet for, within the yeir. 
3W. 

^atcimovenuDts, |r«» reduCllon 
ia the piicesof, awing to mechi* 
Dical imptoiemcnii , L 331. 
-With 

ttnns, in popular laneuaie, II. 
all. iSn, Sptnifli and Tartarian 
eftimale of compared, 231. 

— the great auchoritr conferred 

by the poirelCan or. lir, 341. 

WtxutTi, the proGu of. whj uc' 
ceflktily greater than tkoTs of 
fpitinert, I. ;?. 

fVfiMi", difcOTtred b; Cohun- 
bui, III. 9S. How theT obtained 
thii name. Mil, The original 
native prodnAloni of, «v. The 
•hirft of gold the objeQ of all the 
SpaaifK enterprifei (here, 103. 
And of (hofe of every othtr Eiira- 
pean natlbn, lofi. The renote- 
neli «f, greaitr in favor of the 
European colonics ihete, 111. 
The (hear colonlet of France bel- 
ter gOTtmed than diofa of Bci- 

ffi'at. ' See Cmi. 
ffuii'Wtixia Britain, baw rated, 

IV. 199. Temdt t« rtdoce boofe 

rent, aoi. 



tViiulfir marif et, chronologicd tab)« 
of the pricei <tf com at , L 403. 

ffiiK, thecbcapnefi of, would be 
a caub of fobriet), U. 334. 

■ the eatryiog trade in, en. 

coutaged bj EogliDi ftantes, IIL 4. 

ffnd the price of, rifts in propor- 
tion ai a conntrj Ucultivated, I. 
ifS. The growth of lOHSftreM 
preventedb; cacti*. i$o. When 
the planting of tiMi beccmet a 
profiuble emplof meiil , tW. 

and moaep, fTnoayaKiBs Wtl, ih* produce of rude coon- 
triei, oommotity eaitied to a di£. 
tant market, I. 360. lie price 
of. ia England, hat fallen caaH' 
detablf Gncethe time of Edward 
ni. 3&3. Canl^ of this dinioO' 
-tj«n in price , JM- The priceof , 
con&derablf reduced in Scotland , 
tf) Che onion with England, ii9- 

feveriiy of the lawt agatnft 

the expotution of. III. >44- Kef- 
tiaiat: upon the intand commerce 
of, I4fi. Reltraints npon ilie 
coafting trade of, 247- Pleas on 
which thefeteltraintc arefounded. 
S4S. The price of wool AcpielTed 
by tbeTe regulations, S49- The 
fxpactation ot ought to be allow- 
ed, fubjea to a dut>', 313- 

ir—ltia cloth, the pteGnt prices 
OF, compared with Ih'ofc at the 

clofc of the fifteenth century, I. 
336. Three mechanical improve. 

ftfture of, 3SS- 

IIS. 
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